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Forecast—A Rising Market 


HE first quarter of 1926 business has been 

completed, and the record is good. The out- 

look for the next quarter also promises to be 
good and when compared with the second quarter 
of 1925, we venture the prediction that the verdict 
will be “excellent.” 

Now we are speaking of commerce and industry, 
not of the stock market nor real estate booms. And 
yet every thinking business man has welcomed the 
purging of the pools in the stock market and the 
shrinkage charge of the inflated values in the real 
estate market, for he knows that all that has been 
done is to bring stocks and real estate back to a level 
where the earnings and incomes from those invest- 
ments will justify their values. 

We call attention to the commodity markets. In 
them there has been neither boom nor deflation. So, 
the action of the stock and real estate markets have 
no relation intrinsically to the commodity markets 
in the commerce and industry division of trade. 

There has been a tendency among certain trade 
reporting agencies to relate the action of the stock 
market to the action of the commodity markets. 
This came about because it has happened that during 
the purging of the stock market pools in February 
and March the wholesale commodity index number 
also declined. 

On January 30, 1926, Professor Irving Fisher’s In- 
dex Commodity figure stood at 159.3—in the week 
ending March 27th it stood at 151.7. The decline in 
the Index Commodity figure was coincident with a 
decline in the stock market figures and that was as 
far as it went. While the decline in the Index Com- 
modity figure may have had an influence, and un- 
doubtedly did, upon the stock market quotations of 
industrial stocks, yet the decline in the industrial 
stock quotations had no effect upon the Commodity 
Index Number whatever. 

The decline in the Commodity Index Number is 
seasonal and normal and merely represents the ad- 
justment taking place in the national endeavor to 
bring commodities down to a stable basis. Further- 
more, it does not mean that the Commodity Index 
Number will stay down, it will climb again; in fact 
it has already started, for the Commodity Index 
Number for April 3rd stood at 151.8 against the low 
point of 151.7. The Index Number each year has had 
its high and its low points and in comparing past rec- 
ords it would look as though the Index Number for 
January 30th, of 159.7, would be the high for the 
year, and it is quite likely that the figure for April 
27th, of 151.7, would be the low for the year. On 
January 31, 1925, the Commodity Index Number 
stood at 164.4 and on May 2, 1925, it had declined 
to 154.1—a range of 10 points. It is something 
more than a coincidence that the year’s high mark 
for 1925 was on January 31st, the same date as the 
year’s high of this year. But the year’s low for 1925 
came on May 2nd—154.1—about 30 days later than 
this year. The difference in the fluctuation this year 
is 7 points as against a fluctuation of 10 points a 


year ago. The high point for 1924 was 156.7; the 
low point 142.3—a difference of 14.4 points. The 
year’s high in 1923 was 168, and the year’s low was 
152.9—a difference of 15.1 points. 

It is not only interesting but most instructive to 
follow the course of fluctuation in the Index Com- 
modity prices, for this Index reflects the great eco- 
nomic struggle going on in the United States, en- 
deavoring to get commodity prices down to an eco- 
nomic and stable basis. This is all being accom- 
plished and the beneficent result that will ensue from 
such a stabilization of the commodity prices will be - 
to instill confidence into the minds of all consumers, 
wholesalers and retailers of commodities in the price 
situation, thereby enabling them to buy in larger 
amounts and carry stocks with a minimum liability 
of loss due to fluctuating commodity prices. 

It is on a basis of the foregoing that we ventured 
to predict in the beginning of this article that the 
second quarter’s business of this year will be good, 
for the tendency now is that there will be a gradual 
rise in commodity prices. 

There is also another way of accounting for the 
fact that the Index Commodity prices are generally 
lower in the spring than in the fall, for it seems to 
be becoming the established fashion among manufac- 
turers and producers to make their lowest prices in 
the spring of the year and then go through the bal- 
ance of the year as near as possible to a stable basis. 
But, as the fluctuations of the commodity market re- 
veal—they generally hit it a little too low and there 
has been a constant revision upward as the year pro- 
gressed. 

Another significant fact that should be borne in 
mind is that production and consumption have be- 
come so closely adjusted, that when the buyers for 
a period of 30 to 60 days withhold buying their nor- 
mal supplies because they are witnessing a decline 
in commodity prices, their stocks, as a consequence, 
become so depleted that in the following six months 
they put enough additional orders into the market 
to help make the gradual rise to the end of the year. 

We cannot close this article without reminding 
our readers that industry, trade and commerce in 
the United States were never in a healthier, better 
and more prosperous condition. Every factor which 
goes into the making of trade and commerce is sound 
to the core. Credit is abundant; cash resources are 
the greatest on record. 

Production and consumption of steel products, 
chain store statistics, mail order houses that serve 
the great agricultural centers, the automobile in- 
dustry, and the employment statistics—all show ma- 
terial gains, but most remarkable of all is the steel 
business where they are now averaging about 97 per 
cent production. 

There is no cause to worry; there is not a single 
cause for apprehension on the horizon. The whole 
urge is to produce good goods economically and mer- 
Sage: them scientifically, with profits as the re- 
sult. ; 
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10-inch Bethlehem Motor-driven 
Horizontal Centrifugal Pump 


Horizontal Centrifugal 
Pumps for Paper Mills 


ETHLEHEM Horizontal Centrifugal 


Pumps are of sturdy construction. 


They have the stamina behind them which 
enables them to stand up against the re- 
quired load in an efficient manner and help 
to insure the uninterrupted service so 
essential to the continuous operation re- 
quired in the paper-making industry. 


Bethlehem Centrifugal Pumps are of the 
double-suction, single-stage type with the 
casing split horizontally. Suction and dis- 
charge nozzles are in the lower half of the 
casing, which permits the removal of the 


upper half for inspection without disturb- 
ing the pipe connections. 


They are adaptable to a wide range of serv- 
ice either for continuous or intermittent 
operation. 


Capacities range from 200 to 17,000 gal- 
lons per minute against heads varying 


from 20 to 250 feet. 


The mechanical features and a typical 
chart of the characteristic curves are out- 
lined in our Catalog WC-1, Section XIII, 
copy of which we will be glad to send to 
you on application. 


BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, LTD., BETHLEHEM, PA. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


District Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco 


BETHLEHEM 
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Belt-testing Drives of Industry 





Goodrich 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


PERFORMANCE REPORT 2100-3 


Photograph shows an 8” 
7 ply Goodrich “1788” belt 
after two and one half years 
of service driving a hog re- 
finer. A thick belt was 
necessary to handle the load 
although the motor pulley is 
only 11” in diameter. The 
best belts previously used sel- 
dom ran over four months. 
There could be no severer 
test of a belt friction, since 
in the two and one half years 
of service there was no sepa- 
ration of plies and only one 
take-up. ats a a i : 


HOG REFINER 

















A belt drive which presents a prob- 
lem to operators of pulp mills and 
lumber mills is the hog refiner. Vari- 
ation of feed brings sudden strainson 
the belt and motor pulleys are often 
small fortheloadinvolved.Surround- 
ings are frequently wet or dusty. 


The performance of the hog re- 
finer drive described above is an 
example of how Goodrich belts are 
meeting this service. After two and 
a half years the belt was still run- 
ning—and they expected only six 
months. 


Equip your critical drives with Goodrich 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Established 1870 


See page 348 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Goodrich 








Akron, Ohio 


TRANSMISSION 
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Observations 


HE work of erecting two new machines in an 
addition to the existing mill of the Canadian 
International Paper Company at Three Rivers, 
P. Q., was proceeding rapidly at the time of my visit 
there and the new machines are expected to pro- 
duce newsprint paper by the time this appears in 
print. The four machines in the original mill, which 
was formerly known as the St. Maurice Lumber 
Comany, have a capacity of 320 tons a day, and 
when the two new machines are running, the pro- 
duction will mount to 500 tons a day; and the 
end is not yet, for two other machines are under 
construction for the Three Rivers mill at the 
Dominion Engineering Works. Like the two ma- 
chines already mentioned, each machine is to be 164 
inches wide and designed for a speed of 1,200 to 
1,500 ft. a minute; Van de Carr slices will be used 
with a maximum head of 60 inches. In an account 
of the design of bearings for the new machines given 
out last year by the Dominion Engineering Works, 
reference was made to a new type of enclosed roller 
bearing on which the 8 in. aluminum table rolls will 
run. The device which incorporates a Timken bear- 
ing, is protected from water by being enclosed in the 
shell of the table roll. The section press roll and the 
breast roll are each equipped with SKF bearings. 
The dryers run in collar-oiling bearings, gravity 
lubricated. The machines are driven by G. E. Sec- 
tional electric drive. It is worthy of note that a 
Millspaugh suction roll of 36-inch diameter is an 
essential feature of all new Fourdrinier machines 
of the type used by the International Paper Company, 
and firms of similar magnitude. 
A brief visit was paid to the School of Papermak- 
ing at Three Rivers. It is another indication of the 
position of Three Rvers as a pa- 
The Papermak- permaking center to find it main- 
ing School taining a Technical and Paper- 
making School of quite imposing size. As it was 
Saturday morning when I called, the school was 
deserted, save for the lady secretary to Director 
Piché with whom I held a limited conversation. She 
was lately from Paris and talked no English, while 
my French had rusted from lack of practice. I left 
a card for Prof. E. Fleury, who afterwards reached 
me by telephone, telling me that he was busy that 
morning arranging for a meeting of engineers to or- 
ganize a Three Rivers Section of the Engineering 
Institute, another evidence of the city’s growth as 
a manufacturing center. It may be well to note that 
in addition to pulp and paper mills several large cot- 
ton mills and other industries have been established 
in the neighborhood, and it has been necessary to 
supply an increasing demand for local architects and 
engineers. The Three Rivers Ecole Technique ac- 
cordingly has departments of engineering and ap- 


of a Traveler 


plied science in addition to its school of papermaking. 

The regular course in papermaking extends over 
two years and students who complete it and satisfac- 
torily pass the examinations are granted a govern- 
ment diploma, for the school is operated by the Prov- 
ince of Quebec through its Department of Lands and 
Forests. Part-time students are admitted to the 
regular course, but they are required to spend four 
years in study before graduation. In addition, there 
is a yearly night course on the technology of paper- 
making for those who cannot attend in day time. 
The textbooks used are the five volumes on “The 
Manufacture of Pulp and Paper,” published by the 
Vocational Education Committee of the United 
States and Canada. French translations of the vol- 
— will soon be available for French Canadian stu- 

ents. 

To visitors from the States it is always a surprise 
to find French speech and customs so prevalent in 
the papermaking districts of Quebec. French is the 
common language in Three Rivers and French news- 
papers are generally hawked on the streets, though 
the big English-language dailies of Montreal and 
Quebec have also a large sale. French is the lan- 
guage of the public schools and were it not for the 
English schools maintained by the larger papermak- 
ing concerns, American and British families would 
experience difficulty in preserving their language. 
In some districts the proportion of French-Canadian 
workers in mills is high, as at Grand’ Mére, where 
the rato is 95 to 5, but at Kenogami, farther north, 
where the percentage of French-Canadian workers 
might be expected to be even higher, the figures are 
reversed, there being only 5 per cent of French-Cana- 
dians on the pay roll as compared with 95 per cent 
of English speaking employees, mostly of Scotch ex- 
traction. 

(Story Continued Next Month) 





Contest Records Gratifying 


bre Safety Cup Contest being conducted by THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Safety Council is bringing out gratifying re- 
sults. Thirteen mills covering two thousand em- 
ployees operated through January and February 
without a lost time accident. 

A number of mills are still delinquent in the matter 
of turning in their monthly reports which makes it 
impossible for the Council to keep a timely record on 
the Contest. For the sake of all the mills that are 
entered, we hope that each will be sensible of the 
importance of sending in their monthly reports and 
that they will be prompt in doing so. 





The introduction of a new department in THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY has been made on another page of 
this issue, headed Opportunity Section. Under this 
heading, all Wanted and For Sale advertisements will 
appear every month. 
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When the paper mill needs pipe 


HEN there is a pipe problem in the paper mill, whether 

it be getting in a water supply or an interior piping 

system, the qualities of Taylor Spiral Riveted Pipe 
should make it the first consideration. This pipe combines, as 
no other kind of pipe does, properties of light weight and re- 
markable strength that fit it for quick installation and arduous 
service. Practically any kind of fitting can be made of it to 
simplify the most intricate pipe layouts, and the pipe and 
fittings can be supplied complete, ready for installation. 


Water supply lines over rough country, when laid with Taylor 
Spiral Riveted Pipe, because of its light weight, involve only 
moderate transportation and erection charges. The Taylor 
Bolted Joint permits deflection without bends or fittings to 
conform to irregular ground or for long curves. 


Taylor Spiral Riveted Pipe is made of copper-bearing steel 
which is strongly resistant to rust and corrosion. To doubly 
insure protection a special hot-process galvanized or asphalt 
coat is applied after the Taylor Forged Steel Flanges are at- 
tached. All edges and surfaces inside and out are heavily 
coated. 


Sizes 3 to 42 inches in lengths as required. A complete catalog 
on request. 


American Spiral Pipe Works 
Main Office and Works: Box 485, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


TAYLOR 


piral Riveted 


PIPE 








Note these 
Advantages: 

























(1) The riveted 
\ spiral seam for 
greater strength and 
stiffness without in- 
creased weight. Riv- 
eting is by compres- 
sion under enormous 
ressure — not by 
ammering. 


(2) The forged 
steel flange — 
Practically unbreak- 
able. It can be more 
securely riveted to 
the pipe, eliminating 
leakage. It cannot 

broken in ship- 
ment, during instal- 
lation or in service. 
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Alaska as a Source of Newsprint’ 
Great Future Lies in Manufacture of Pulp and Paper 


By F. H. HEINTZLEMAN 


Asst. District Forester, U. S. Forest Service, Juneau, Alaska 


source of paper supply is the region known as 

southeastern Alaska or the Panhandle, which 
extends southerly from the main body of the terri- 
tory along the west side of British Columbia. While 
it constitutes only five per cent of the total area of 
the territory, it is 300 miles long and 100 miles wide 
and is larger than the State of Maine and a number 
of other states of the Union. It consists of a narrow 
strip of mainland, a paralleling chain of hundreds 
of islands and an intricate network of narrow naviga- 
ble waterways. It lies from 600 to 1,000 miles north- 
west of Seattle and is reached by boat through the 
“Inside Passage,” a protected waterway lying back 
of the islands that extend from Puget Sound to the 
north end of southeastern Alaska. 

The warm Japan current which first touches 
America here gives this region more points of 
similarity with British Columbia and western Wash- 
ington than it has with the main section of Alaska. 
The climate is quite similar and it has much the same 
type of forest growth. Its waterways are not ice 
bound in winter so that communication is possible 
at all times of the year. It may be a surprise to learn 
that the temperature rarely falls to zero and that 
the January mean temperature at Sitka is 5 degrees 
higher than the January mean at Boston. The snow 
at sea level elevations does not reach great depths 
as frequent rains carry it off, but on the nearby 
mountains it becomes very deep and lies from 
October to late spring. 

The outstanding climate feature is the heavy rain- 
fall, the average annual precipitation varying in the 
different localities from 85 to 157 inches. This ex- 
treme rainfall is largely accountable for the value of 


1,Text of paper read before the Woodlands Section of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, February 24, 1926. 


T= section of Alaska I wish to discuss as a 








the water power sites here. Also it gives the region 
a very low forest fire risk. 

There are no climatic or physical features which 
would prevent or seriously hinder the operation of a 
pulp and paper mill and the shipping of the output 
throughout the year. The logging season is gen- 
erally considered as covering nine months but in 
many localities yearlong logging is thoroughly prac- 
tical. 


Timber 


The total estimated stand of commercial timber 
in southeastern Alaska is 78 billion board feet or 
130,000,000 cords. It is made up of 70 per cent west- 
ern hemlock and 20 to 25 per cent Sitka spruce and a 
small amount of cedar. A majority of the trees are 
between 18 inches and 36 inches in diameter and 100 
feet and 150 feet in height. The average stand per 
acre is about 20,000 board feet or 33 cords, but ex- 
tensive areas of twice this volume are numerous. As 
we have cruised and mapped 600,000 acres, we have 
a good basis for the timber estimates. All of this 
timber is within the Torgass National Forest, which 
is almost coextensive with southeastern Alaska, and 
is administered by the U. S. Forest Service. There 
is no privately owned timberland here. 


The forests of southeastern Alaska are considered 
more valuable for pulp than for lumber and are man- 
aged primarily for the production of pulpwood and 
the building up of a large, permanent pulp and paper 
manufacturing center in that region. It is unlikely 
that an extensive lumber industry in Alaska could 
compete successfully with the Pacific Northwest, the 
greatest lumber-producing region in the world. Our 
lumber would have to be shipped through or past 
this producing center under the handicap of a much 
longer haul. Also, our trees on the average are 
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smaller than those of the forests farther south and 
will not produce as high-grade lumber. On the other 
hand, the timber of Alaska consists almost entirely 
of pulping species, ample supplies of cheap water 
power are available locally for the pulp industry, and 
paper can stand a longer freight haul than lumber as 





Stand of Sitka spruce and western hemlock on the Tongass Na- 


tional Forest, Alaska. The national forests of Alaska are being 

managed by the government on the basis that lumber is a crop to 

be renewed after each harvest. The forests thus will be kept in a 

continuously productive condition. This type of forest is similar 

to that found on the coast of Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia 


it is a more valuable and less bulky product. We do 
not anticipate that much competition for raw ma- 
terial will develop in Alaska between the papermak- 
ing and the sawmill industries. 

Based on a timber stand of 130,000,000 cords and 
on a timber crop rotation of 85 years, which is very 
conservative, we estimate that southeastern Alaska 
can produce 1,000,000 tons of newsprint annually in 
perpetuity. 

Western hemlock and Sitka spruce are both very 
good pulpwoods for newsprint, the kind of paper we 
believe should be made in Alaska. Western hemlock 
is a much better pulping wood than eastern hemlock, 
while Sitka spruce compares very favorably with 
white spruce in this regard. All of the newsprint 
mills on the Pacific Coast use these two species al- 
most exclusively. While Stika spruce is the better 
pulpwood, the western hemlock is used more exten- 
sively because of the keen competition for spruce 
logs from the sawmills in the same regions and the 
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fact that a satisfactory grade of newsprint can be 
made from pulp in which there is a high percentage 
of hemlock. The sulphite pulp is made entirely of 
hemlock. The ground wood is mixed hemlock and 
spruce, the latter forming from 30 to 50 per cent of 
the mixture. In this connection it should be stated 
that southeastern Alaska has a greater stand of Sitka 
spruce than British Columbia, Washington or Oregon, 
and that it is much more accessible to tidewater. 
These pulpwood forests of Alaska fringe the shores 
of the mainland and islands, rarely extending inland 
more than four or five miles. In fact, the great bulk 
of the timber lies within 21% miles of navigable water. 
This condition makes all of our pulpwood units 
readily accessible and permits of unusually cheap 
logging costs. All logging is done with machinery, 
that is, donkey engines and wire cable, and on the 
average pulp timber sale area there are many logging 


‘units from which the wood supply for a plant could 


be obtained for many years by pulling the logs di- 
rectly into tidewater with these machines working 
either singly or tandem. 

The logs are handled in full tree lengths from the 
stump to the mill. They are towed in flat rafts from 
the logging camps and as the expense of towing is 
only 34 cent per cord per mile, the cost of log trans- 
portation is a small item. The protected waterways 
admirably take the place of the driving streams and 
of main line logging railroads of other regions. 

Based on 1925 logging costs of sawtimber in 
Alaska, we estimate that the total cost, including 
stumpage of rough wood delivered to pulpmills in 
this region, should not exceed $6.00 per cord of 100 
cubic feet of solid wood for at least the next ten 
years. 

Water Power 

A cheap and abundant supply of water power is al- 

most as important a factor in newsprint manufacture 








Raft of spruce logs at Ketchikan 


as cheap and suitable timber. The possible produc- 
tion in Alaska of 1,000,000 tons of newsprint annually 
would require about 300,000 horse power continuously 
throughout the year. The water powers we have 
investigated to date are more than ample to supply 
this amount of yearlong power and it is only reason- 
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able to suppose that in this casually explored country 
additional valuable sites will be discovered in the fu- 
ture. In fact, the finding of a new power site is a 
frequent occurrence. 

The power sites here are quite unusual in charac- 
ter. The drainage areas are small but have a tre- 
mendous runoff per square mile owing to the heavy 
precipitation. The low water period occurs in winter 
when the precipitation at the higher elevations is in 
the form of snow and it is necessary, therefore, to 
store large quantities of 
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of conduits required and the water storage capacities 
of the lakes. On the basis of this information the 
yearlong power capacities and the development costs 
have been carefully estimated. Our 1,079 records of 
stream flow, supplying basic data on power capacities 
that cannot be obtained on short notice, are of in- 
estimable value to engineers planning a power devel- 

opment. 
The individual powers here are comparatively 
small. Those considered of outstanding value for 
pulp and paper manufacture 





water for winter use in or- 
der to obtain an equalized 
power output throughout 
the year. The streams are 
always high in summer ; the 
clearer and warmer the 
weather the heavier the 
flow due to melting snow- 
fields. High lakes ranging 
in elevation from 100 feet to 
as much as 1,485 feet and 
located from 14 to 214 miles 
from tidewater are a fea- 
ture of the power streams 
here. These iakes offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for 
water storage for winter 
use, and in fact, only those 
powers which have such 
water storage facilities are 
considered as suitable for 
the use of pulp and paper 
mills. Storage can be pro- 
vided either by means of a 
dam or by tapping the bot- 
tom of the lake with a tun- 
nel. The latter is a very 
economical method of pro- 
viding storage. All projects 
here are high head develop- 
ments, the water to be di- 
verted directly at the lake 
and led through a short, 
high pressure pipe line or 
tunnel to the power house 
located at tidewater. 

The pulp and paper plants will ordinarily be located 
at the point where the power is developed so that 
transmission lines will not be required. 

The Forest Service, with the co-operation of the 
Geological Survey and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, has made detailed studies of all the more im- 
portant power sites. We have established gaging 
stations on each and through the use of automatic 
stream gages have obtained continuous records of 
the flow of the stream in second feet, for periods as 
long as ten years. Topographic surveys have been 
made to show the cross-sections of dam sites, lengths 











Cascade Creek Falls at Thomas Bay near Petersburg. 

The creek drains a lake lying at 1,500 feet elevation and two 

miles from the shores of Thomas Bay. An excellent water 
power site with a capacity of 2,300 horse power 


are suitable for mills rang- 
ing from 100 tons to 300 
tons daily capacity. In many 
cases power sites lie so close 
together that additional 
power is readily available to 
care for future plant ex- 
pansions at any one point. 
In one instance, it is prac- 
ticable to bring the water 
from a second site into the 
power house of another and 
thus obtain a total of 50,000 
horsepower at a very eco- 
nomical figure. A 19-mile 
transmission line will add 
17,500 horsepower from a 
third site to the other two. 

The cost of power devel- 
opment here is unusually 
low. Estimates by Forest 
Service engineers and by 
consulting engineering 
firms for many projects 
show development costs of 
between $60 and $75 per 
electrical horsepower. Total 
power charges, including in- 
terest, depreciation and op- 
eration, are estimated at 
$6.00 to $9.00 per electrical 
== horsepower-year and kilo- 
watt-hour costs are placed 
at 1144 to 1% mills. Direct 
hydraulic power could be 
used extensively, if desired, 
to operate pulp grinders, and this of course would 
reduce power costs below the figures given above. 

It is very doubtful if lower power costs could be 
obtained anywhere else in the United States or in 
Canada. 

All water power sites are on publicly owned lands 
and can be occupied and developed under licenses pro- 
vided for by the Federal Water Power Act. No pri- 
vate lands or water rights have to be purchased be- 
fore a project can be started. The licenses which 
are granted by the Federal Power Commission cover 
a 50-year period with the right of renewal and call 
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for the payment of a nomimal rental fee per horse- 
power-year. 


Labor Conditions 

Southeastern Alaska is linked to the Pacific Coast 
states by four steamship lines and there is a constant 
and very heavy movement of people back and forth 
at all times of the year, so that this is in no sense 
an isolated region. The recruiting and holding of 
a large force of woods and mill workers on a paper 
project here will present no serious difficulties either 
as regards technical and skilled men or common la- 
borers. The large mines and various government de- 
partments operating here have no trouble in holding 
technical men. As regards common labor, it is the 
normal condition for more men to be coming into 
the country than the local industries can absorb. 
Seattle is a large center for woods and sawmill work- 
ers and one that is easily drawn upon at any time 
by the southeastern Alaskan industries. A majority 
of the workers in this region are Scandinavians, an 
excellent class of laborers. In addition, we have a 
native Indian population of over 5,000, and the mines, 
sawmills and canneries have found that they consti- 
tute an inexpensive and good supply of common labor. 
Wages are slightly higher than on Puget Sound, but 
on the whole labor here is about the same sort of 
problem it is in the Pacific Northwest. 


Freight Rates 

Pulp and paper plants in Alaska will be located on 
tidewater so that all materials for plant construction 
and all supplies for mill operations can be brought in 
by vessel at low costs. Similarly, the mill output 
will have the benefit of cheap ocean transportation 
direct from the plant to the world’s markets. 

One of the most important cost items in newsprint 
production is coal. Due to cheap transportation costs 
along the Inside Passage, coal from the Washington 
fields can be laid down at an Alaskan plant at a total 
cost of $6.00 to $6.50 per ton, which appears to be a 
satisfactory figure for coal used in the papermaking 
industry. 

Due to the keen competition for west-bound ton- 
nage in the intercoastal trade, the ocean freight rate 
on sulphur from the Gulf fields to southeastern 
Alaska will only be about $8.00 per ton. Limestone 
is available locally. 

The steamship companies operating in southeast- 
ern Alaska provide good freight and passenger serv- 
ice to Pacific Coast ports and are in excellent position 
to increase their facilities to meet increasing demands 
for transportation in that field such as would result 
from the development of the paper industry. The 
local freight rates on newsprint from Alaska would 
be about $4 per ton to Seattle and $6 to San Francisco. 

Men engaged in the intercoastal shipping trade 
estimate that the freight rate on newsprint from 
Alaska via the canal to the ports in the Southern 
States will be $12 to $13 per ton in full cargo lots. 
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This is about the same as the rail rates to these 
States from the large producing centers of eastern 
Canada and it would seem that Alaskan newsprint 
should be able to compete successfully in the rapidly 
increasing markets in that region. 


Policies Governing Pulptimber Sales 

The policy of the Forest Service is to encourage the 
development of the paper industry in Alaska as rap- 
idly as general economic conditions will permit, up to 
the point where the yearly cut will equal the growing 
power of the forests. It will not permit the develop- 
ment of the industry beyond this point. Timber de- 
pletion is thus to be closely guarded against and 
plants established here are assured that a constant 
and sufficient supply of timber will be available an- 
nually in perpetuity. Moreover, under the system 
of disposal in effect, the government and not the mill 
owner assumes the entire carrying charge on the tim- 
ber supply as well as the risk of loss by fire, insects 
and disease. 

We have designated an area called a “pulptimber 
allotment” as tributary to each power site having 
outstanding value for a pulp and paper plant. The 
allotment is sufficiently large to provide a perpetual 
supply of timber to a newsprint mill commensurate 
in size with the power site. Within this allotment 
successive sales of timber for the plant will be made. 

The first sale contract will cover a 30-year supply 
for a mill of the size contemplated. The timber is 
offered for sale by sealed bids at not less than certain 
specified rates for the first ten years of logging op- 
erations. The specified pulpwood rates, which apply 
to all material to be used for pulp, are now 60c per 
100 cubic feet of solid wood for spruce and 30c for 
hemlock. These rates are subject to readjustment at 
the end of the 10-year period and at five-year inter- 
vals thereafter to make them conform with the then 
current prices being received for timber in south- 
eastern Alaska. 

I wish to stress the fact that the form of pulp 
timber contract we are offering in Alaska is not a 
mere permit to cut, renewable annually or at stated 
intervals, or revokable at the pleasure of the gov- 
ernment. It is a firm contract covering a period of 30 
years, and if for any reason the Forest Service should 
try to terminate it during this period, the purchaser 
would have the right to present the matter to the fed- 
eral courts and ask, in case his contentions are sus- 
tained, for performance of contract on the part of 
the Government. 


Comparison of Alaska and Pacific Northwest 


It is generally believed that the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding Alaska, will be the next region to see a large 
development in the newsprint industry. In my opin- 
ion, Alaska offers the best opportunity in that field. 
The pulp timber in Oregon and Washington is not 
nearly so accessible as in Alaska and the logging 
costs, which are higher at present, will constantly 
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increase as it becomes necessary to reach further 
back in the hills for the supply. The sawmills will 
offer increasingly keen competition for both spruce 
and hemlock logs and thus force up the price. The 
forests there contain a lower percentage of spruce, 
the more desirable pulping species. If an assured 
supply of timber for 40 to 50 years to protect the 
heavy plant investment were to be obtained, an enor- 
mous investment in timberlands would be required 
and the carrying charges in the form of interest, 
taxes and fire protection would be a heavy burden; 
also, power costs would be much higher in Oregon 
and Washington and in most cases power would 
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have to be purchased from public utility companies. 

We do not yet have any paper plants in Alaska, but 
in view of the possibilities for cheap wood costs here 
for many years, an assured future supply of timber 
without any of the carrying charges, excellent water 
power at low costs, satisfactory manufacturing con- 
ditions, the chance through cheap water freights for 
entering the expanding markets on the Pacific Coast 
and on parts of the Atlantic Coast, I believe the time 
has come when any newsprint concern desiring to 
transfer or to expand its operations to a new field 
should give careful consideration to southeastern 
Alaska. 


The How, When and Where of Boiler 


Plant Instruments 


Economies Effected in Proportion to the Care Given Them 
By RUSSELL BYRON WILLIAMS 


is effected a chemical change in the relation 

of the elements contained in the fuel and the 
oxygen of the air. All fuel, regardless of type (gas, 
liquid or solid) contains combustible matter, the prin- 
cipal element of which is carbon. It is the oxidation 
or combustion of these ele- 


(is eteied is that process by which there 


in the form of CO—carbon monoxide compound. 
If the supply of air is more than necessary for the 
requirements of combustion, the excess’ of free air 
passing through the fire box carries enormous quan- 
tities of heat with it up the stack. For this reason, 
an excess supply of air always results in a great loss 
of heat, usually about 30-40 





ments that creates or gen- 


per cent, while, as explained 


erates heat. Since all fuels 
contain only a limited or spe- 
cific amount of heat, the 
more complete the combus- 
tion the more heat is liber- 
ated. Or, to say it in another 
way, if all the combustible 
material contained in the fuel 
fully unites with the element 
oxygen, then the fuel gives 
off its total amount of heat to 
the products of combustion. 

To liberate the total 
amount of heat contained in 
any fuel, it is necessary that 
each atom of carbon (C) 
should unite with two atoms 
of Oxygen (O). This will 
form a compound known as 


carbon dioxide (CO,). Knowing this, it will be 





While to some, this article may seem 
a bit elementary, it is set forth here in 
the prevailing style in the knowledge 
that there are many paper mill. execu- 
tives, though thoroughly schooled in mer- 
chandising, production, distribution and 
financing, who are not technically trained. 
Knowing little and caring less about the 
generation of power or the manufactur- 
ing of steam (for that, in reality, is a 
manufacturing process just as clearly de- 
fined as the manufacture of paper) they 
are wont to turn over to other individ- 
uals the responsibility for the power end 
of the mill. As frequently happens, how- 
ever, these non-technically trained ex- 
ecutives are in control of the budgets and 
have the power to determine all expendi- 
tures. It is to these men, this article is 
written. 








degree of combustion efficiency. 


above, an insufficient amount 
of air will cause -an even 
larger loss. 

Because all gases must 
pass up the smoke stack and 
because these gases are the 
exact result of the prevailing 
fire box conditions, it is ob- 
vious that the best possible 
test for the varying degrees 
of combustion would be the 
percentage of carbon dioxide 
(CO,) in the flue gases. This 
admitted, it will be seen that 
to secure a sample of flue gas, 
analyze it by chemical proc- 
esses to determine the per- 
centage of CO,, would mean 
to immediately discover the 





readily appreciated that if the supply of air, or oxy- 
gen, is insufficient, some atoms of carbon will be com- 
pelled to unite with only one atom of oxygen and 
thereby escape in the form of carbon monoxide (CO). 
Where this condition exists, only a scant 40 per cent 
of the heat of the fuel is liberated for use, while 60 
per cent of the heat units escape up the smoke stack 


However, the conditions of combustion in the fire 
box are constantly changing. And because a CO, 
analysis indicates the efficiency of combustion only 
at the moment the sample of gas was taken—which 
may be, and most probably is, radically changed 
thirty minutes later—it is essential that CO, anal- 
yses be made frequently. There are available small, 
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inexpensive instruments, known as orsats, with 
which an engineer can make CO, analyses with com- 
paratively little work. With such an instrument, 
however, no engineer could be expected to read the 
CO, content more frequently than every two or three 
hours. Because combustion conditions change rap- 
idly—and radically—such readings, while good, do 
not afford a true picture of combustion efficiency— 
without which no paper mill engineer can know 
whether he is wasting coal or enduring other costly 
conditions. 

The solution to the problem of maintaining proper 
combustion conditions lies in the installation of an 
automate CO, recording instrument. Such instru- 
ments are manufactured by a number of reliable 
firms and can be installed without heavy expense. 
It has been proved time and again, furthermore, that 
the conditions such instruments reveal (by sampling 
and analyzing the CO, content of the flue gases every 
120 seconds) thereby making possible needed correc- 
tions in fires, draft, etc., make the investment earn 
dividends ranging from 50 to 650 per cent. No paper 
mill of any kind, having a boiler of more than 200 
h. p. (and what paper mill exists that does not have 
that?) and with a credit rating sufficiently high to 
permit borrowing money at 8 per cent (and again— 
what paper. mill does not possess such a rating?)— 
that can afford to continue guess-work combustion 
or be without a reliable CO, recording instrument. 


How to Install and Care for CO, Recorders 


Unfortunately, some engineers have been led to 
believe, or at least seem to expect, that CO, recorders 
will operate accurately and continuously without at- 
tention. Just why anyone should expect a somewhat 
delicate instrument, a portion of which is located in 
the interior of a hot flue entrance, to function ac- 
curately months on end without attention is not clear. 
Boiler room instruments are no different from any 
other kind of an instrument, and because this is true 
they require a certain amount of attention and care. 

Not long ago I was in conversation with the en- 
gineer of an average sized paper mill in the middle 
west. During our chat, the engineer assured me that 
he had CO, recorders on his boilers, but he also stated 
that they had been inoperative for nearly three years. 
When asked the reason for their non-operation he 
replied: “They required too much attention.” To 
my further inquiry he continued: “Well—every two 
or three weeks we had to change the caustic solu- 
tion; then the pipes were forever clogging, or the 
filter required cleaning.” When asked if he did not 
think the results obtained from the instruments 
justified the labor, he said “No.” But when interro- 
gated as to the actual results derived from the re- 
corders when they were in operation he replied: 
“None that I know of.” This remark started me off 
on a different tangent—with the result that I found 
this engineer had been using his recorders daily but 
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for the apparent sole purpose of hanging the charts 
on a nail until that nail became overloaded, at which 
time he would throw away the entire bunch and start 
over again—with a clean nail! 

This instance is not so outstanding as might be 
imagined. If the reader could visit several dozen 
power plants in company with the writer, he would 
realize that the instance cited merely indicates the 
avenue of reasoning followed by too many engineers. 
Under such conditions, of course the instruments 
could be of little or no value. If a log book or other 
history sheet is not employed to record and analyze 
the findings of the instruments, to the end that a 
standard of performance might be set up and a goal 
constantly sought, what value can the whole pro- 
cedure have? Of what worth are calculations and 
totals if the results are not analyzed in the light of 
performance and put to work? I feel safe in saying 
that had this engineer recorded his charts and prop- 
erly analyzed them, he would have felt the work of 
maintaining his instruments small indeed in compari- 
son with the value derived. 

Ninety per cent of all recorder difficulty lies in one 
of two things: either the sampling tube or the pipe 
connections. Under no circumstances should a sam- 
pling tube be placed closer to the fire wall than 18 
inches. This is because the infiltration of cold air 
tends to chill the gases, change the CO, content and 
make the samples taken non-representative. Open 
end*sample tubes should not be used since these will 
clog with soot and other foreign matter nearly as 
rapidly as they can be cleaned. In my opinion a 
porous filter, or an asbestos lined tube, placed across 
the uptake will give the best results over a period of 
time and provide the fairest representation of com- 
posite gases. 

Whether or not the sampling tube is functioning 
properly can be seen by the indicator bottle. When 
bubbles are seen to be small and infrequent, the sam- 
pling tube should be removed and cleaned imme- 
diately. Some engineers have tried to clean the 
tubes by steam pressure, but this method is seldom 
satisfactory. While it is true, it obviates the ne- 
cessity for removing the tube, the soot when coming 
in contact with the steam, forms a paste which ad- 
heres all the more closely. 


The caustic potash solution should be changed once 
in three weeks if the boiler is under 24 hour load. 
When a boiler is on load only 12 or 16 hours a day 
this solution might conceivably remain in good con- 
dition for five or six weeks. Pipe and pipe connections 
should be absolutely tight at all times and kept clean. 
Water holds foreign matter in suspension, and this 
tends to accumulate into scale and clog the sma! pipe 
openings. Iron pipe (not steel) and cast iron fittings 
should be used. Fittings should be avoided where 
possible by bending the pipe, but care should be exer- 
cised not to flatten the pipe in bending. Only ground, 
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air tight, cocks should be used for the manifold and 
other distributing outlets. 

CO, recording instruments are not dissimilar to 
other instruments in that care and maintenance are 
required for their proper operation. They are unlike 
other instruments, however, in the volume of divi- 
dends they will return for such maintenance work. 
No other boiler room instrument possesses such po- 
tentialities for economy as the CO, recorder. In or- 
dinary practice this instrument should be given a 
superficial inspection every day and a thorough ex- 
amination once a week, at which time it should be 
checked against an orsat for accuracy. 

In the event of trouble or inaccurate readings it 
will save the engineer’s time if the following symp- 
toms are observed: 

If the pen swings out of the working range, or 
draws an irregular line while operating on air, there 
may be a leak in the fittings or cover of the potash 
tank—the gas tube leading into the potash tank may 
be partially closed—or the oil may be at an improper 
level in the oil cup. If the gas float strikes the guide 
above it and forces the oil out of the cup, it may be 
that either the relief tube of the opening from the 
potash tank is plugged—the potash level may be too 
high above the sight glass in the tank—or all the 
water from the water column may not have been re- 
moved. If the indicator bottle shows no bubbles, the 
trouble may be in the water not flowing through the 
water jet—that the cap does not form an air-tight 
union on the bottle—or the gas pipe may be plugged 
either at the intake sampling tube or between the in- 
dicator bottle and the water jet. If the water does 
not flow-from the instrument intermittently, see that 
all connections are air tight and clean the drain pipe. 
If the instrument does not check with an orsat, the 
solution of caustic potash may be too weak, the gas 
connections may not be tight, or the oil level may 
be too low. 


Other Instruments 

There are many other instruments that may prof- 
itably be used in every paper mill power plant and 
which are seen only infrequently in even the larger 
ones. Steam flow meters, draft instruments, pres- 
sure indicators and recorders, coal meters, pyrom- 
eters, thermometers, and other indicating and record- 
ing instruments all have their place and sphere of 
usefulness. All require a reasonable amount of at- 
tention, but when supplied with that amount they 
will function with distinct benefit to the mill. And 
it must not be forgotten that a dollar saved in the 
boiler room ‘means another dollar reflected in the 
right side of the ledger. 

To the executive concerned more with the pay-roll 
and the diminution of expenses, such a listing of in- 
struments may be seen quite beyond the bourne of 
economic possibility. To that impression must come 
the answer: the number, type and size of instruments 
that can profitably be employed by the paper mill de- 
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pends entirely upon the size and character of the mill. 
It is always best to install the minimum number of 
instruments that will permit the firemen to approxi- 
mate operating efficiency. Then, if savings are suffi- 
cient to justify the initial investment, more instru- 
ments should be added. 

For the very small plant, say, two 250 h: p. boilers, 
the initial equipment should include an indicating 
steam flow meter which will permit the use of a 
single indicating device but which will have three 
orifice plates—one for each boiler and one for the 
main header ; a recording CO, analyzer for each boiler 
and a hand orsat. In addition, there should be a’ 
steam thermometer for the feed water—a set, which 
when complete, can be installed for not more than 
$500. With such instruments the weight of steam 
from either boiler or both may be obtained and re- 
corded on 8 or 10 minute intervals; the feed water 
temperature may be maintained at the highest pos- 
sible point—two factors which, when calculated with 
the steam pressure, quality of steam, weight and 
content of coal, and boiler horse power developed, 
should result in an accurate analysis of boiler effi- 
ciency. Through the CO, analyzers, the fires, damp- 
ers, etc., may be regulated and manipulated to afford 
maximum results. If the experience from such a set 
should effect a 5 per cent increase in over-all effi- 
ciency, the set will have far more than paid for itself, 
and the mill should proceed immediately to install 
other instruments such as a recording flue gas py- 
rometer, draft gauges for measuring both the pres- 
sure drop across the boiler and the drop across the 
fuel bed, and individual flow meters for both boilers. 

Because the mere installation of instruments will 
not effect economies—because the instruments of 
themselves will do nothing to increase productivity 
or decrease fuel costs—but only the intelligent anal- 
ysis of the performance they indicate and unwaver- 
ing obedience to the adjustments they show as being 
necessary, paper mill managers and engineers will 
get value out of their instruments only in proportion 
to the maintenance and care given them. That they | 
will effect almost astonishing economies has been 
proved time and again. That they are a liability © 
rather than an asset when there is a total absence 
of record analysis or insufficient maintenance, has 
also been proved. It is up to the individual mill— | 
the individual engineer, whose performance is after 
all a part of the manager’s responsibility—to see | 
that the mill gets nothing, little or much from the | 
boiler room instruments. 





Safety in industry is directly correlated with effi- | 
ciency and economy of production and with the-estab- 
lishment and maintenance of proper relations be- 
tween employers and employes—and these two are | 
probably the most important problems facing indus- 
trial America today, avers the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 
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Inaportamt Changes im 


APPEALS—NEW PROCEDURE—Vitally important 
changes made as to procedure to be followed in appeal- 
ing to Board; to courts; as to jurisdiction of Board; 
cases pending before Board at time new law was passed, 
jeopardy assessments, etc. Impossible to cover them 
all here but details will be furnished by author where 
desired. One of most important changes provides that 
the Board in re-determining deficiency may consider 
such tax with relation to the taxes for other taxable 
years as may be necessary to ascertain the amount of 
the deficiency for the year in question. But, the Board 
cannot determine whether or not the tax for any other 
taxable year than the one under consideration has been 
overpaid or underpaid. 

AMORTIZATION—Amortization deduction permit- 
ted for years 1918, 1919, or 1920 if claim was made 
before June 15, 1924. 

AUTOMOBILE TRUCKS AND ACCESSORIES— 
Tax on bodies and chassis repealed, effective on en- 
actment of new law. Tax on other autos and motor 
vehicles and upon tubes, tires, parts, accessories cut 
from 5 to 3%, effective 30 days after passage of law. 

CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES—New act legalizes 
an important rule set forth in the regulations interpret- 
ing the 1924 tax law. The rule stated that where prop- 
erty is exchanged for other property and no gain or 
loss is recognized and where the period during which 
the original property and that received in exchange 
have been held by the taxpayer is more than two years, 
the property received in exchange is considered to be 
capital assets. Same thing is true of property received 
in connection with a partially exempt exchange. A new 
requirement of the 1926 act provides that where the 
taxpayer sells property which has the same basis for 
gain or loss in whole or in part, as it would have in 
the hands of a preceding owner, the two-year period 
includes the period during which the asset was held 
by the preceding owner. 

Stock or securities distributed to shareholders in a 
corporation a party to a reorganization entails no gain 
to distributee. In figuring the length of time taxpayer 
has held stock or securities received in such distribu- 
tions, there is included the period he held them in the 
distributing corporation prior to the distribution. 

CAPITAL STOCK TAX—Repealed effective June 
30, 1926. 

CEREAL BEVERAGE TAX—A 1/10th of 1% tax 
per gallon on cereal beverages -effective with passage 
of new: tax law. 

CORPORATION TAX HIGHER—A flat tax of 13% 
for 1925 and 1314% for latter years replaces the 12'4% 
corporation rate. Corporations may pay installments; 
first installment 24% of the tax, second installment 
24%; third installment 26% of tax; fourth installment 
26% of the tax. 

DATE EFFECTIVE—Parts of the new tax law re- 
lating to changes in the income tax are in general 
effective January 1, 1925. Portions of the law relating 
to other than income taxes are effective as shown under 
each different kind of tax, such as estate tax, capital 
stock tax, etc. 

DEPRECIATION FOR LIFE TENANT AND RE- 
MAINDERMAN—Provision made for depreciation to 
be apportioned between life tenant and remainderman 
in case of improved real estate. 

DIVIDENDS—LIQUIDATION—Under the 1926 law 
if a corporation cancels or redeems its stock (whether 
or not the stock was issued as a cash dividend) in such 


Write the Editor for more specific information on these changes. 
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return you filed March 15 was erroneous or 





How to File an 


| ad this summary of income tax changes shows that the 


advantageous to you, you have the right to file an 
amended return until your case becomes outlawed by 
the statute of limitations. If you file an amended re- 
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way and at such time as to make the distribution or 
cancellation wholly or partly equivalent to the distribu- 
tion of a taxable dividend, this amount to the extent 
that it represents a distribution of earnings or profits 
accumulated after February 28, 1913, is treated as a tax- 
able dividend. The law qualifies this by saying that 
in the case of the cancellation or redemption of stock 
not issued as a stock dividend, this applies only if the 
cancellation or redemption is made after January 1, 1926. 

EARNED INCOME—Maximum amount that may be 
considered earned income is increased to $20,000.00. 
Earned income credit may not exceed 25% of normal 
tax plus 25% of the surtax which would be payable 
if the earned income constituted entire income. 

ESTATE TAX—Not repealed, but rates reduced. 
Exemption $100,000 instead of $50,000 under old law. 
Rates of 1921 law substituted for those of 1924 tax act 
affecting the year 1924. Taxpayers dying between date 
of enactment of 1924 law and before its repeal by new 
1926 law have exemption of only $50,000. Credit is 
allowed for state inheritance taxes of not more than 
80% of Federal Estate Tax. Charitable bequests do 
not under new law have to be reduced by amount of 
state or inheritance tax as payable out of these bequests. 
Applies to estates of taxpayers dying subsequent to en- 
actment of 1924 tax act. 

EXEMPTIONS AND CREDIT—Married persons 
and heads of families $3500.00 (Regardless of amount 
of net income); single persons $1500.00; dependents 
$400.00. 

EXEMPT CORPORATIONS—Certain Mutual insur- 
ance companies and co-operative associations are given 
complete exemption. 

EXTENSIONS—FOR FILING RETURN—General 
extension may be granted by Commissioner. 

GAIN OR LOSS, DETERMINATION OF—New law 
requires taxpayer to make an adjustment for deprecia- 
tion, obsolesence, etc., in figuring Gain or Loss on a 
sale or other disposition of property; that is, for in- 
stance, depreciation allowable but not taken due to the 
fact that no return was filed. 

GIFT TAX—Repealed, effective as of January 1, 1926. 

INDIVIDUAL RATES—Reduced from 2% to 114% 
on the first $4,000.00; from 4% to 3% on the second 
$4,000 and from 6% to 5% on the rest of the net income. 

INTEREST ON DEFICIENCIES—Deficiencies for 
years before 1921 draw interest at 6% from the date of 
the enactment of the new law to the date the tax is as- 
sessed. Or, if a waiver of right to appeal to Board is 
filed, it runs to the 30th day after the filing of the waiver 
or to the date deficiency is assessed, whichever is earlier. 
If the assessment was made before June 2, 1924, interest 
starts at enactment date of the 1926 law and runs to the 
date of notice and demand from collector, or, in case 
taxpayer filed a waiver of his right to appeal to Board, 
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“the turn immediately, you have the right to recompute 
die your quarterly installment tax payments. To file an 
= ame return, make out a new return, mark it 
by “Amended Return” and file it with the Collector of 
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SS Internal Revenue for your district. 
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interest runs to the 30th day after filing waiver or to 
date of notice and demand, whichever is earlier. 

INTEREST—REFUNDS AND CREDITS—lIn case of 
a claim for credit against an additional tax assessment 
made under 1921, 1924 and 1926 laws, interest is allowed 
to date of assessment of the additional tax. Interest 
allowed on credit for overpayment under 1918 law and 
earlier acts only to date on which original tax against 
which credit is claimed was due, except where amount 
against which credit is asked is an additional assess- 
ment under 1921, 1924 or 1926 laws. Where interest is 
granted to “date of the allowance of refund,” term 
means first date on which commissioner signs schedule 
of overassessment. 

INVESTED CAPITAL—New lIaw legalizes the prac- 
tice of the Tax Administration which required in the 
excess profits tax years that invested capital be reduced 
by pro-rata portion of income and excess profits tax paid 
for preceding year. 

INSTALLMENT BASIS OF REPORTING—New act 
approves installment method reporting taxes, allowed 
previously by the tax administration but not specific- 
ally covered by old law. A person who regularly sells 
or otherwise disposes of personal property on the in- 
stallment plan is permitted to file on the installment 
method. That is, he reports that proportion of install- 
ment payments actually received in a given year which 
the total profit reaiized or to be realized bears to the 
total contact price. In the case of what the tax law 
calls a “casual” sale or other casul disposition of per- 
sonal property for a price of more than $1000.00 or in 
ease of a sale or other disposition of real property, if in 
either case the initial payments do not exceed one-fourth 
of the purchase price, the income may ‘be returned on 
the installment method. “Initial Payments” according 
to the new law, mean payments received in cash or pro- 
perty other than evidence of indebtedness of the pur- 
chaser during the taxable period in which the. sale or 
other disposition is made. 

INSTALLMENT SALES—REFUNDS—Right to re 
port on installment plan is retroactive. Applies to tax 
laws of 1916, 1917, 1918, 1921, 1924. Where a taxpayer 
has paid more in taxes than he would have paid under 
the installment scheme, he is permitted a credit or re- 
— if the Statute of Limitations has not run against 

m: 

INTEREST—DEFICIENCIES—Interest on a defi- 
ciency—where tax was paid in installments—runs from 
date on which first installment was due. Where tax- 
payer filed a waiver of his right to appeal to Board, in- 
terest runs to 30th day after waiver was filed or to date 
deficiency is assessed, according to which is earlier. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES—Continue to pay 1214% 
under the new law. 

INSURANCE POLICIES—Proceeds of life insurance 


policies under new law exempt regardless of whether in 
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one amount or installments. If amounts are held by in- 
sured under an arrangement, to pay interest, these in- 
terest payments are not exempt. 

NARCOTIC TAX—Cut from $3.00 to $1.00 per an- 
num on dispensers of drugs. 

PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATION — Stock- 
holders who paid taxes on their distributive shares of the 
income in a corporation which was afterwards refused 
personal service classification and assessed with taxes 
too late for the stockholders to file claims for refund are 
given relief under the new law. In such a case, a claim 
for refund may be filed by the stockholder within the 
statutory period or within one year after the enactment 
of the new act. 

REAL ESTATE—RESERVE FOR EXPENSES —In 
the case of individuals disposing of real estate, allow- 
ance is made for deduction of future expenses required 
under contract of sale, provided bond is filed. 

REFUNDS AND CREDITS — LIMITATION — Un- 
less the commissioner decreases invested capital because 
taxpayer did not take proper deductions in prior years; 
unless the taxpayer has appealed to the Board after 
passage of the tax law or unless waivers have been filed, 
no refund of taxes imposed by the new tax law may be 
made unless claim for refund is filed within three years 
from the time tax was paid or in case of prior laws, 
unless claim filed within four years after tax was paid. 

REFUNDS—BOARD OF TAX APPEALS—Board 
not granted jurisdiction of refund and credit claims 
but on a case appealed to the Board, it may determine 
amount of any overpayment. After Board’s decision 
becomes final, refund or credit claims are to be filed in 
proper time. 

REFUNDS—1920 AND 1921—If, on or before June 
15, 1926, taxpayer files a waiver for 1920 or 1921, he has 
to April 1, 1927 to file claim for credit or refund. Time 
may be further extended to April 1, 1928 if waiver filed 
June 15, 1926 is extended before it expires by a new 
waiver or by extending the original one. 

RETURNS—CONSOLIDATED, PERSONAL, ETC.— 
For 1926 and later years, affiliation exists in the case of 
two or more domestic corporations, if one corporation 
owns at least 95% of the stock (not counting non-vot- 
ing stock, limited and preferred as to dividends) of the 
other or others; or if at least 95% of the stock (with 
same qualifications as above) of two or more corpor- 
ations is owned by same interests. Information returns 
must be filed where income paid amounts to $1500.00 or 
more during the year, or $3500.00 or more a year if the 
payee is known to be married. No return required of 
married person living with husband or wife if combined 
net income is less than $3500.00; or combined gross in- 
come is not $5,000 or more, regardless of net income. 
Single person or married person not living with hus- 
band or wife does not have to file if net income is less 
than $1,500 or gross income is not $5,000 or more. 

SURTAX RATES—Run from 1% to 20%. Exactly 
same as old, 1924, law up to $24,000. Between $24,000 
and $28,000 rate is 7%. Increases at 1% for each $4,000 
up to $64,000. On amount between $64,000 and $70,000 
rate is 17%. Between $70,000 and $80,000 rate is 18%. 
Between $80,000 and $100,000 it is 19%. Over $100- 
000, 20%. 

STAMP TAX—Effective as of June 30, 1926, stamp 
taxes repealed upon deeds or conveyances, proxies, pow- 
ers of attorney, entry of goods at customhouse and entry 
oe withdrawal of goods from customs bonded ware- 

ouse. 
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Estimating Wasted Air When 
Burning Oil 


ROUGH and ready rule for estimating the sur- 

plus amount of air that is being used in the 

burning of oil is: 

“Subtract the per cent of CO, in the flue gases 
from 14 and multiply by 2.” The result is the 
approximate number of pounds of air need- 
lessly supplied per pound of oil. 

For example, if the CO, recorder registers 7 per 
cent CO, in the flue gases, the above rule tells us that 
14 pounds of air is being needlessly heated to flue gas 
temperature and the heat wasted up the chimney. 

There is a so-called theoretical minimum of air 
which cannot be attained in actual practice. It is 
obtained only mathematically. In the actual com- 
bustion of oil as well as any other fuel a small addi- 
tional amount of air is always required to insure com- 
plete combustion. 

However, many firemen are in the habit of allow- 
ing too much excess air into the furnace and such 
practice is very costly. One of the best ways to guard 
against it is to place an indicating CO, instrument 
in a position where the fireman can always see it. 

The instrument should be such that it can be easily 
seen, easily read, and easily understood. If too much 
air is allowed to enter the furnace, it means that you 
are not getting as high a furnace temperature as you 
can get when you use the right amount of air, and 
you have a large volume of hot surplus air passing 
up the chimney. 

Many millions of dollars are lost annually in this 
way which could be saved if CO, indicators or meters 
| were properly applied. In one industry alone, it is 

estimated that the saving would be between ten and 
eleven million dollars per year. 

For more accurate computations than afforded by 
| the above rule, I suggest the use of the following: 
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Heat wasted up the stack costs just as much as the 
}same amount of heat actually absorbed by the boiler. 
Every B. t. u. has a definite value. To waste heat 
/ unnecessarily is poor engineering. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Pointers for the Engineer 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


Per Cent Profit of Paper Mill 
Equipment 


APER mill engineers sometimes like to know 
what their annual profits are. Most of us very 
commonly underestimate the money earning value 
of equipment. Thus, for example, if you spend $300 
for a certain machine and if it earns “only” $5 per 
month for you, that amount probably does not look 
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like very much to you. Yet it is 20 per cent interest 
per year on the first cost. Twenty per cent is a high 
rate, usually. 

To use the chart, run a straight line through the 
Earning per Month, Column (A), and the First Cost, 
Column (B), and the intersection with Column (C) 
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gives the Interest per Year. Nothing could be easier. 

Thus, choosing the example stated above, if the 
earning per month is $5 and the first cost is $300, 
the dotted line drawn through the $5 Column (A), 
and the $300, Column (B), intersects the 20 per cent 
mark in Column (C). Therefore the annual interest 
earned by the $300 is 20 per cent. 

The chart will also be found useful for determin- 
ing the amount of returns per month that should be 
expected from a given machine of known cost. 

For example, if you know that a machine will cost 
$300 and you want to make at least 20 per cent, run 
a straight line through the two known values, $300 
and 20 per cent, and the intersection with Column 
(A) gives the answer as $5 per month. 

Or, the chart may be used for determining the 
limiting amount of money you can spend for a given 
machine, knowing the income per month that you 
can get out of it and knowing the interest rate per 
year that you want. 

In other words, if you know the ‘values in any two 
columns you can immediately determine the third by 
running a straight line through the two known points. 
Nothing cauld be simpler. 

The range of the chart, as will be noted, is great 
enough to take care of most problems—the earnings 
per month ranging all the way from $1 to $100. The 
first costs, Column (B), range all the way from $10 
to $10,000. And the interest rates, vary all the way 
from 1 per cent to 1000 per cent, Column (C). 

This chart is also usable for figures larger than 
those shown in the chart. For example, if the earn- 
ing per month is $500 and the first cost $30,000, the 
same dotted line would be drawn across giving the 
result as 20 per cent interest per year. In other 
words, when you add two ciphers to any figure in 
Column (A), you must also add two ciphers to any 
figure in Column (B). If you add 3 ciphers in (A), 
also add three ciphers in (B). In other words, al- 
ways add as many ciphers in (A) as in (B). 


Fireless Boilers, 1700 lb. Pressure 


HE future paper mill will probably, some day, be 
equipped with fireless boilers. 

Modern progress along power plant lines is cer- 
tainly rapid. We are led from one remarkable thing 
to another with such frequency these days that most 
of us have steeled ourselves to expect almost any- 
thing. 

The latest sensation is a plant in Czechoslovakia 
which will operate with steam at 1,700 Ibs. per sq. in., 
and 900 degrees F. There will be no fire beneath the 
boilers that will furnish steam to the 18,000 kw. 
turbine. 

This feat will be accomplished by generating super- 
heated steam in a separate superheater, and passing 
that superheated steam into the boiler where it will 
bubble up through the water in the drum and produce 
steam at 1700 Ib. pressure. Steam will be pumped 
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from the boiler into the superheater whence it will 
pass back into the boiler. 


To Keep Separator Clear 


KINK was recently brought to my attention 

where the steam line to the engines in an east- 
ern plant was equipped with a large separator which 
gave continual trouble due to wet steam. 

The engines were about 200 feet from the boilers. 
Connected to the separator was a steam trap which 
was the cause of the trouble. Traps “should” work, 
but this one did not. Slugs of water would get over 
to the engines. _ 

This plant serves a department which requires 
considerable steam. It doesn’t matter much 
whether this steam is wet or dry, and so the engineer 
solved the problem very nicely by connecting this 
steam line to the bottom of the separator in such a 
way that the separator was kept continually drained. 
In other words, he did away with the steam trap en- 
tirely. 

Furthermore, because of the fact that the steam 
going to the department is used at a lower pressure 
than in the engines, there is a _ considerable 
pressure drop. The engineer figured that by supply- 
ing a small steam line he could make the steam super- 
heat itself due to the pressure drop, consequently he 
made the line small—only one inch in diameter. 
However, as stated before, it doesn’t matter much 
whether the steam is wet or not. 

There is another excellent argument in favor of 
installing a small pipe line—small pipe requires less 
covering and the first cost of the covering is less. 
The costs of the piping and installation are there- 
fore considerably less and, lastly, as already inti- 
mated, the cost of a reducing valve is saved because 
no reducing valve is required. 


Boiler Gasket Economy 


HE use of the right kind of gasket on a water 

tube boiler having a great many tube caps, is 
more important than many engineers realize and it 
is a point that I believe is worth stressing. 

For example, I just recently learned of an instance 
in a prominent plant where they had cleaned three of 
their 750 h. p. B. & W. boilers. : 

One of the boilers which I will call Boiler (A), was 
equipped with one kind of gasket, and the other two 
boilers, (B) and (C) were equipped with another 
kind. 

The gaskets on Boiler (A) are of a type that cost 
about the same as the gaskets on (B) and (C), but 


they are differently constructed. Those used on (B) 


and (C) are high-grade gaskets of standard type. 
Here, though, is the important part. It required 
only one-half day for one man to clean the caps and 
header plate of Boiler (A), while it took four days 
for one man to clean each of the other two boilers. 
In other words, it took eight times as long to clean a 
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boiler equipped with gaskets that stuck to the caps 
and header plate. 

The difference in cost for labor alone may be 
readily computed and it will furnish a most convinc- 
ing argument for any engineer that the gasket, in 
connection with modern boiler room practice, is of 
considerable importance. 


Rebuilding Ball Bearings 

OT long ago I was conducted through a factory 

that is devoted exclusively to the rebuilding of 

ball bearings. The experience was unusually inter- 

esting and instructive. I learned that not only can 

ball bearings be rebuilt but the president insisted 

that the finished product is usually better than the 

original. In fact, the company “guarantees” that 

their rebuilt bearings will give service at least equal 

to that of a new bearing when used under the same 
conditions. 

Before rebuilding they minutely inspect. the old 
bearings. The original balls and retainers are 
junked. If the rings do not measure up to the S. A. 
E. tolerance limits they, too, are junked. Then the 
remaining rings are given a scleroscopic test for 
hardness. This test eliminates all rings that are 
improperly heat treated, fire cracked, burned, or that 
have been overheated due to improper lubrication. 

Then the outer rings are reground and the size of 
ball to be used is determined. Next the inner ring is 
ground to fit. A new brass retainer specially de- 
signed is used in each rebuilt bearing. A new retainer 
is necessary owing to the fact that larger balls are 
required in rebuilt bearings than in new. Lastly, the 
bearing is cleaned, inspected, dipped in a special hot 
petroleum and wrapped in waxed paper. 

A strong argument favorable to the rebuilt bear- 
ing is that carefully inspected rings that have seen 
actual service are preferable to new rings that have 
never been in service. 

Another good argument is that because of the 
larger balls used in rebuilt bearings a greater load 
carrying capacity is assured. 


Cost of Power Plants 


F YOU are contemplating building a power plant 

you will be interested in the following costs re- 

cently given in a paper presented before the 
A. 8. M. E. by a prominent engineer: 

It is estimated that the cost of Colfax Station upon 
its completion—270,000 kw. capacity—will be $107.50 
per kw. The division of costs for 190,000 kw. capac- 
ity are: 


Building and foundations............ 20.1 per cent 
IED Gh. arden a ssw csidacedok 16.1 per cent 
Turbine and generators.............. 15.9 per cent 
Switchboards, transformers, conduit 

PD cone ria ssh acue’s o Ga ab pie 14.4 per cent 
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Condensers and auxiliaries........... 6.8 per cent 
EL lb Chas bc ccaes vc coset e's 4.9 per cent 
Condensing water system............ 4.1 per cent 
Auxiliary equipment ................ 1.9 per cent 
Service equipment .................. 1.7 per cent 
Station yard and tracks........:...... 1.7 per cent 
NN Sine useees 1.3 per cent 
Feed-water system ................. 1.3 per cent 


Quick Humidity Chart 
O FIGURING. No tables. This simple chart 
gives the relative humidity instantly without 
the use of tables and without any figuring. 

It is based on a formula recently derived by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. The formula, however, 
involves logarithms, and as logarithms are not easy 
for everybody to use the writer developed this chart 
which ANYBODY can use. 

Simply run a straight line through the dry bulb 
temperature, column A, and the wet bulb tempera- 
ture, column B, and the relative humidity is instantly 
given at the intersection with column C. 

For example, if the dry bulb temperature is 100 
degrees F. and the wet bulb temperature 85 degrees 
F., what is the relative humidity? 

Answer: The dotted line drawn across the chart 
shows how it is done and shows that the relative 
humidity, column C, is 54 per cent. 
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Another advantage of this chart is that it gives 
temperatures in both Fahrenheit and Centigrade, 
whereas the formula is centigrade. 

For those who would prefer to use logarithms, 
here is the rule on which this chart is based: 

(A) To the wet bulb temperature in degrees C., 
add 20; (B) to the dry bulb temperature in degrees 
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quotient to the 4.3 power. 
The result is the relative humidity. 


C., add 20; (C) divide (A) by (B); (D) raise the 
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This rule has been tested out by the Bureau for 
dry bulb temperatures between 20 and 100 degrees 
Centigrade. 


Foreman Training in Paper Industry 


Part IV—State Foreman Training Programs 
By J. K. NOVINS 


Author of “A Training Program for the Factory Foreman,” “Foreman Training in Practice,” 
“Manual of Practical Training for the Railroad Foreman,” etc. 


Opportunities for Foreman Train- 


ing in Western States 


HE western states have made much progress in 

the field of foreman training. In Washington, 
for instance, the state has served a number of paper 
plants with foremen conferences. However, the most 
extensive foremen training program, embodying the 
features of the extensive programs like Indiana, 
Ohio, etc., is to be found in Iowa. We will therefore 
take up this state first. 

All the foreman training in Iowa is done by the 
Board of Vocational Education through the Engineer- 
ing Extension Division of the Iowa State College by 
Professor J. V. Lynn. 

As in other states touched upon in previous arti- 
cles, Iowa has followed the uniform policy of serving 
all industries in the important industrial centers. 
Such training is considered a definite state function, 
and industries are served free of charge and encour- 
aged in every possible way to take advantage of this 
free service. Professor Lynn and his staff have con- 
ducted foremen’s conferences in the following indus- 
trial centers: Mason City, Marshalltown, Sioux City, 
Missouri Valley, Boone, Clinton, Des Moines, Du- 
buque, Burlington, Fort Dodge, Davenport, Valley 
Junction, Cedar Rapids, Oelwein, Clinton and Newton. 


The Iowa Plan 

Professor Lynn recently prepared for the writer a 
complete resume of the type of foreman training pro- 
moted in Iowa. 

“T have been personally responsible for organizing 
and carrying on foreman training in Iowa,” Profes- 
sor Lynn said. “This college is the only institution 
co-operating with the State Board on Foreman train- 
ing, and actually conducting conferences. The State 
Board is not directly engaged in the work. Develop- 
ment has not reached a state where training confer- 
ence leaders is necessary, though the field is rapidly 
increasing so that such could very soon be done. We 
have used two leaders from this department, making 

weekly trips to the cities and plants. __ 

“Groups are organized on company time or evening 
time (mostly the former) with one plant only to a 
group or series of groups. We meet weekly or twice 





weekly, as best suits schedules. Three terms, fall, 
winter, and spring, make suitable itinerary units for 
the leaders, and allow for a course of twelve to fifteen 
conferences in each term with each group. Length 
of conference is from one and a half to two hours. 

“There is now no difficulty in interesting plant ex- 
ecutives. We have a waiting list of new plants and 
practically every plant desires return courses, some 
of whom we have served for three successive seasons, 
and they still want more.” 


Thousand Foremen Trained 

According to Professor Lynn, his staff has con- 
ducted conferences with almost a thousand foremen 
since 1920. To give an idea how the service has 
grown, only a hundred men were enrolled for confer- 
ences during the season 1920-1921. The following 
year 226 foremen were enrolled. During 1922-1923 
the number grew to 238, and in 1923-1924 to 367 
foremen. 

The first year only 17 plants were thus served. The 
following year a similar number was served. The 
largest number of plants, 31 in number, was the rec- 
ord for 1922-1923. Fourteen plants were served this 
year. The total for the four years was seventy-nine. 

Where there are a sufficient number of foremen 
from one plant taking the training, arrangement is 
made to have them all in one plant group. Thus, the 
first year of the service there were two such groups, 
during the second year three groups, the third year 
eight groups, and in 1924 eighteen groups. For the 
smaller plant, or in the case of larger plants where a 
sufficient number of foremen cannot be obtained for 
the training, composite groups, that is, groups com- 
posed of foremen from different plants in a com- 
munity, are formed. Three such groups were organ- 
ized in 1920-1921, six composite groups the following 
year, and during the third year five composite groups. 
This year only plant groups were organized. 


Give Foremen Certificates 

“This college,” said Professor Lynn, “gives a cer- 
tificate to each foreman who attends 75 per cent of 
the conferences and turns in satisfactory work on 
home study assigned in connection with them. Sixty 
per cent of the enrollment is certificated on this basis, 
thus showing their interest. 

“As to the nature of the courses given, we have 
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had in some cases a general unit course of fifteen con- 
ferences covering the supervisional and managerial 
responsibilities on material, equipment and men. This 
has been the type given by my assistant leaders in 
different years. 

“My own organization has been more extensive, 
intended as advanced courses for the same groups in 
later season (known as return courses).” 

These courses were outlined to the writer as fol- 
lows: 

Course I, 3 conferences, General Responsibilities. 

Course II, 6 conferences, The Foreman and His 
Material. 

Course III, 10 conferences, The Foreman and His 
Equipment. 

Course IV, 14 conferences, The Foreman and His 
Men. 

Course V, 12 conferences, Apprentice Training. 

It will be noticed that although the primary pur- 
pose of the state foreman training program in Iowa 
is to train foremen in the various plants, a stage has 
been reached where the various managements have 
become sufficiently interested in inaugurating per- 
manent training programs in their own plants. For 
that reason a stage is being reached where the state 
will have to concentrate its energies to train execu- 
tives for such work. 


Need for Instructors 

“My personal ultimate objective,” Professor Lynn 
said to the writer, “has been the instructor training 
work. We find need for better instruction of appren- 
tices in industry, and reach it through this plan. In- 
cidentally, we get some good instructors among fore- 
men for our evening classes in the public school pro- 
grams. 

“The whole foreman training scheme is promo- 
tional in the interests of public vocational education 
in the State of Iowa. It is beginning now to bear 
fruit, because these foremen are backing up evening 
class programs among their men in the shops. We 
realize immediate objectives with the foremen, but 
keep our vision upon the larger program of the future 
also.” 

It is interesting to add that many of the concerns 
in which foremen conferences were introduced by 
Professor Lynn and his staff have followed up the 
work by creating permanent programs with plant 
executives at the head to direct the work. These 
executives usually received their initial training from 
the state department. 


Foreman Training in Utah 
In other western states the programs provide for 
the organization of foremen’s conferences led for 
brief periods of time by state officials, with the idea 
that the work can then be followed up in the plant by 
a plant official trained at the initial conference. Such 
a plan is followed in Utah. 
“The foreman training work which we have inter- 
ested ourselves in in this state,” said Mr. Irwin S. 
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Noall, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, “is 
essentially the type being promoted by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

“This department does make available for the va- 
rious industries foreman training and instructor 
training services. As to courses of study aside from 
the conference work which we ourselves have given, 
we have not made specific recommendations other 
than a follow-up of such problems as are revealed in 
the foreman training conference and that are not 
completely handled in the limited scope of the confer- 
ence. We recognize that a foreman’s duties are many 
sided and at least involve the following qualifications: 

“1. Technical knowledge of the productive process 
of his department and a general knowledge of the 
other departments which he must co-operate with. 

“2. Knowledge of how to handle men and organize 
work for effective production. 

“3. Knowledge of plant policies and general ad- 
ministration. 

“Their work covers No. 2 only, but uncovers the 
need of training in 1 and 3. Occasionally some sug- 
gestions are made as to how training in 1 and 3 may 
be obtained by their own efforts. We understand 
correspondence courses and others are designed par- 
ticularly to function in these phases of foreman’s 
work. 

Follow-Up Training 

“The local industries have thus far been encour- 
aged to adopt foreman training by personal confer- 
ences. Follow-up work is sometimes covered by cor- 
respondence with the plant men placed in charge of 
carrying on the program. As to other types of train- 
ing and the phase we specifically cover, the technical 
work is sometimes offered through extension classes 
in connection with the State University. Courses on 
business organization and management could also be 
handled but have not been to date. Correspondence 
schools, as stated, may also function in the field. 

“The progress of the work in individual plants is 
in most respects similar to that you will find in other 
states. Sometimes the work is dropped at the con- 
clusion of the conference. In other cases instructor 
training follows foreman training, while in some in- 
stances a local representative of the company gives 
a similar service to the balance of the men of similar 
rank throughout the institution. 

“We consider that one of the primary purposes of 
foreman training is to open up the possibilities of 
trade extension courses for the workmen and to 
build up an attitude of confidence and support on the 
part of the foreman for this type of work.” 


Other Western States 
Similar foremen training programs, with special 
stress on the traming of foremen instructors, are car- 
ried out in other western states, which the writer 
will take up briefly. 
In Colorado the foreman training work of the state 
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is under the supervision of Mr. R. V. Billington, State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education. In 
addition to conducting foremen conferences in vari- 
ous plants, his department has conducted two con- 
ferences composed solely of factory superintendents. 
Mr. Billington said, however, that the results of these 
two conferences were rather disappointing because 
the superintendents did not show any inclination to 
carry the work back to their foremen. The foremen 
conferences, he believes, resulted in positive good, 
for in the plants involved there were decided im- 
provements in co-operation and attention to cost 
factors. 

During the next year, Mr. Billington said, the state 
is planning to conduct foremen conferences in many 
of the large industries in the state. 

“To date,” he said, “we have not done a great deal 
in foremen training work in Colorado, largely because 
of lack of time in the program which was mapped out 
carrying on the other industrial training work. The 
tentative program for the next five years, however, 
is one based largely upon the fundamental develop- 
ment of foremen training activities with the various 
industries of the state. 

“Outside of the work being done, directed by the 
State Board of Vocational Education, there is prac- 
tically no training being given through any other 
agency within the state except that some of the com- 
panies are having training courses designed as fore- 
men training where the executives of the company 
are giving production talks, talks on industrial rela- 
tions and like subjects.” 


Serving Paper Industry 

In Washington, the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation at Olympia has been of great service to the 
paper industry. This department has been conduct- 
ing foremen conferences in individual plants since 
1920. According to Mr. L. B. Travers, Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, many requests from executives 
for conferences will necessitate enlargement of the 
state’s training scope in the future. 

The department has successfully organized con- 
ferences in such plants as the Everett Pulp and Paper 
Company and the Bemis Bros. Bag Company. The 
conference in the latter plant was held this year. As 
an indication of how well the state’s educational pro- 
gram is regarded by the industries, the writer will 
produce a letter sent to Mr. Travers by Mr. Thomas 
M. Scruggs, Superintendent of the Bemis Bros. Bag 
Company, at the conclusion of the conference: 

“In finishing the Foremen’s Conference that you 
have been conducting for us this past two weeks,” 
Mr. Scruggs wrote, “we want you to know how much 
we appreciate your work. We feel that you have laid 
a good foundation for the future meetings of our 
group. 

“We have long wanted just the start that you have 
given us in a field that needs more attention than it 
has heretofore received. It is our opinion that the 
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State Board could not promote any work af a more 
beneficial nature to industry as a whole (and particu- 
larly to those who have had to enter industry without 
having had the necessary educational opportunities) 
than your work undertaken in this direction. 

“The interest and enthusiasm already evidenced 
by our foremen indicates to us the value of the con- 
ference?’ 





Underproduction vs. Labor Saved 


By B. T. MC BAIN 
O MANY owners of pulp and paper mills, as well 
as all other kinds of mills, can seemingly only see 
the dollar in hand and fail to see the two they are 
wasting. : 

I well remember a case where a mill was producing 
a certain tonnage; business was bad. Efforts were 
being made in every way to cut expenses. At a meet- 
ing of the Board someone mentioned seeing men in 
a certain department sitting around and thought 
some savings could and should be made in labor, even 
if it cut the production a little, as there were not 
enough orders to go around. 

As a result of that meeting, a dozen men were laid 
off and a saving of $1,500 per month made in payroll. 

But what happened? 

On account of the let up in repairs, some time was 
lost on the machines, extra machine hands were dis- 
pensed with and more time was taken to change 
wires and felts, as well as to wash felts. In fact, 
Sunday changes and repair work were dispensed 
with, and the average production for the first month 
was five tons per day less or 5 per cent. 





Per ton 
Material costs were............... $50.00 
Manufacturing costs were......... 20.00 
Overhead costs were............... 7.00 
Selling costs were................. 3.00 

$80.00 


Production 2,500 tons per month. 

The production was reduced 125 tons per month 
of paper the first month and only 2,375 tons made. 

The increased cost was $1.50 per ton, due to the 
lower production, or $3,562.50; the saving was 
$1,500.00, or a loss of over $2,000.00 for the month, 
plus loss of profit, and, besides, when the period of 
insufficient help was passed, the additional repairs 
for another period were so much higher, due to the 
“saving” fest, that even greater losses were entailed, 
as shown by the costs for months following. 

Production means everything. In order to pro- 
duce 100 per cent, the mills must be kept in repair 
and a certain number of men must be employed to do 
this, and the paper must be kept on the machine as 
nearly 100 per cent of the 24-hour day as possible. 

Labor is expensive, but false economies with pay 
roll are often practiced like the case mentioned above. 
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Editorial Comment 


- By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





Employees’ Gardens» 


ITH the coming of late spring and early sum- 

mer, our thoughts turn naturally to soft, moist 
earth, seeds, sprouting onions and budding flowers. 
As a means for providing healthful relaxation and 
enjoyment of outdoor life, the cultivation of gardens 
by employees ranks among the first. The war gave 
great impetus to gardening everywhere, and since 
that time an increasingly large number of industrial 
and public utility organizations have been encourag- 
ing this movement among their workers. 

Industrial employees have shown sincere interest 
in gardening. The grounds lying adjacent to shops, 
plants or factories, have been beautified by the men, 
frequently with a marked effect on the workers. The 
spirit of community pride has been developed by 
friendly competition with neighboring localities. 
Furthermore, the excellent appearance of these gar- 
dens invariably react favorably on the traveling pub- 
lic and form, in themselves, an advertisement for the 
institution. Places that would otherwise be drab 
and monotonous to the eye can be transformed into 
charming gardens which will elicit favorable com- 
ments from patrons or neighbors. 

On industrial properties where the employees are 
housed by the company, managements as well as the 
workers largely benefit from gardens. In such cases, 
the building up of a community spirit automatically 
develops since the proximity of the houses makes the 
competition keen. Wherever factories or mills have 
vacant land adjacent, much can be done to augment 
interest in the work of mechanical production if land- 
scape or practical gardening is enouraged. 

It is nearly always advisable to place the garden 
development in the hands of an employee’s commit- 
tee., The management usually supplies the seeds and 
necessary implements. And it is always best to 
avoid a too ambitious program at the start, it being 
seldom desirable to allow the enthusiasm of the work- 
ers to find expression in an attempt to build a small 
edition of a public park the first year. A good stretch 
of lawn, with a few shrubs and flowers is more to be 
desired than an elaborate layout. 

Most workers in semi-rural or suburban communi- 
ties are well-acquainted with the agriculture of flow- 
ers and vegetables, and foreign-born employees are 
especially responsive to this urge. As a means for 
keeping up interest, however, competitive prizes can 
be offered. One Michigan company offers three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $10 for the best vegetable 


garden, and three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for the 
best flower garden. The superintendent selects a 
judging committee from local dignitaries (bankers, 
mercantile men, city councilmen, etc.) and it is this 
committee that adjudges the gardens and awards the 
prizes. 

Another company located in Pennsylvania, whose 
employees all live in the same community, offers five 
classes of gardening prizes. These are: 

Class 1—Best kept premises, front and rear. 
Lawns, paths and general neatness. Five prizes: 
$10, $5, $4, $3, and $2. 

Class 2—Vines. On porches, houses, trellises, etc. 
Five prizes: $10, $5, $4, $3, and $2. 

Class 3—Flower gardens. Quality, quantity and 
condition. Company gives seed. Five prizes: $15, 
$10, $5, $4 and $3. 

Class 4—Window and porch boxes. Company sup- 
plies boxes without charge. Five prizes: $10, $5, $4, 
$3, and $2. 

Class 5—Vegetable gardens. Quality, quantity, 
variety and neatness. Garden limited to 600 square 
feet. Five prizes: $35 to $10. 

In addition to the awarding of prizes, interest in 
gardening can be stimulated by showing photographs 
of various employees in their gardens, from time to 
time, either on the bulletin boards or in the plant 
house organ. Occasional lectures on gardening top- 
ics, by a qualified expert, can be arranged, and books 
and magazines can be made available to all interest- 
ed. The beneficial effects of this wholesome pursuit 
are found in increased health and productivity, closer 
fraternity between management and men, and in the 
reduction of labor turnover. Nearly every organi- 
zation that has fostered this movement has found 
that it pays. 


Automatize Handling Problems 


RANSPORTATION of materials from one ma- 

chine to another, or from department to depart- 
ment, plays a vital part in the efficiency of any plant 
production system. In proportion to the volume of 
material to be moved it can either waste or save 
money. Delays due to lack of materials are not only 
expensive from the standpoint of idle labor and 
equipment, or reduced production, but have a demor- 
alizing effect on workers, especially if the latter are 
paid on a piece work, bonus, or other premium basis. 
Because the material handling problem is of such 
major proportions in almost every plant, and because 
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on Timely Subjects 











the economies of more efficient methods or automati- 
zation have been so conclusively proven in many man- 
ufacturing plants, it is little short of astonishing to 
note the obsolete and costly practices still employed 
by firms who are otherwise progressive and efficient. 

The underlying idea for any economical factory 
transportation system is that of continuous move- 
ment,—in both directions. To the development of 
this end, an analysis of the flow of materials from 
process to process should be made. if this is done in- 
telligently it will often become evident that there is 
considerable duplication of effort, and there will be 
indicated the need for definite material routes. Some 
plants will doubtless find that there are too many 
truckers and material handlers for the amount of 
work to be done. Simplification of such systems will 
very often call for the installation of mechanical ma- 
terial handling equipment, but since such installa- 
tions have proved themselves time and money savers 
in all types of plants, their possible use should always 
be seriously considered. 


Filling Vacancies from Ranks 


ERY often the problem of filling vacant positions 

in an organization is a perplexing one. Avail- 
able candidates may be lacking in some particular 
essential, so that it becomes necessary to bring an 
outside man into the organization. This practice is 
invariably unwise and costly. Faithful employees 
resent, sometimes deeply, such invasion, and the ef- 
fect on workers who have coveted the position is 
such as to react negatively on both morals, and pro- 
duction. 

Many of the more progressive institutions have 
adopted plans for remedying this possible situation. 
One large Ohio manufacturer has charted the vari- 
ous positions through which an employee can pro- 
gress, that chart being published periodically in the 
company’s internal house magazine. This chart in- 
dicates the potential route of promotion, and clearly 
shows to each worker the particular job that lies im- 
mediately ahead} and what are the necessary quali- 
fications for that work. Each step shown on the 
chart has a job number and the more important posi- 
tions have the salary indicated in percentage figures, 
the basis for such percentage numerals being taken 
after establishing the lowest paid work of that de- 
partment as a basic 100 per cent. Each employee 
can thus see where he is headed, and will usually take 





the initiative in preparing himself for the next step. 
Not only does this chart excite interest and effort for 
advancement, but does much to direct the prepara- 
tion efforts of the men. 


Some managements encourage ambitious workers 
by providing educational means such as apprentice 
schools, vestibule training methods, night schools, 
etc. Some plants place the duty of employee training 
largely in the hands of foremen, but experience has 
shown that for best results a skilled individual should 
be assigned this duty, it being his province to work 
with the foremen as well as the lower workmen. In 
such cases, however, it is necessary that accurate 
records of the employee’s progress be maintained in 
order that the work may be properly directed and 
that an individual employee may not be improperly 
advanced or retarded. 

A large ceramic plant in Pennsylvania has adopted 
an excellent means for encouraging self-preparation 
for promotion. Questionnaires calling for the em- 
ployees school and training records, his present po- 
sition and duties, and the previous jobs with the 
company, are filled in for each employee. Data cov- 
ering previous employment outside the company is 
also requested. The final section of the question- 
naire calls for the employee’s own estimate of his 
ability and a statement of his ultimate aim, together 
with a brief outline of what he is doing in the way 
of preparation to make himself eligible for the higher 
position. These questionnaires are then filed and 
cross-indexed, so that when a need arises for a man 
to fill a vacancy, the employment office consults its 
files, selects the available candidates, and turns this 
list over to the proper executive who makes the ap- 
pointment. 

This plan has resulted in forcefully demonstrating 
the need for study and preparation to every worker. 
It is essential, of course, to adopt means for guiding 
ambitious employees along the channels best suited 
to the individual. Very often a worker possesses ex- 
ceptional skill and training in his position, but is 
temporarily unfitted to take charge of others. These 
workers, through means that can be decided only af- 
ter individual consideration, can very often be de- 
veloped into valuable assets for the company, yet are 
frequently allowed to swell the turnover lists because 
their advancement into higher positions was not 
planned or encouraged. 
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Characteristics of Paper Machine Drives 


Builders of Sectional Electric Drives Describe Types and. 
Systems at Meeting Attended by Mill Engineers 


ERE was a large representation of paper mill engineers 
in attendance at the regional meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Thursday and Friday, March 18-19, 1926. Thursday was 
paper makers’ day, when representatives of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company and Harland Engineering Company of Canada 
presented papers on the history and development of electric 
drives and controls as applied to paper machines, the respec- 
tive merits of different types of sectional electric drives 
being fully set forth, as well as methods of operation and 
results. It is well known that the application of sectional, 
multiple-unit electric drives to paper machines has made 
possible the manufacture of paper at rates of speed unob- 
tainable with the older types of mechanical drive, and the 
discussions centered around technical engineering questions 
of great interest to paper manufacturers and mill engineers. 
According to the papers and illustrations presented, it appears 
to be definitely established that there are but two types of 
sectional electric drives on the market, the regulator type as 
furnished by the Westinghouse, Harland and General Elec- 
tric Company, and the synchronous tie-in type of drive as 
furnished exclusively by the General Electric Company. Each 
manufactuer provides a centralized control board, generator 
and exciter, with voltage regulator, so as to obtain the best 
overall speed regulation. 
Paper Mill Engineers Present 
At the first sitting on Thursday morning, which was opened 
with a welcoming speech by A. G. Pierce, district manager 
for the Cutter-Hammer Manufacturing Company and vice 
president of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
there were noted in attendance, among others, the following 
paper mill engineers: Edwin B. Bearce, Chillicothe Paper 
Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; F. C. Bowler, Great Northern 
Paper Company, Millinocket, Me.; J. H. Crossley, Wayaga- 
mack Pulp & Paper Company, Three Rivers, P. Q.; J. T. 
Doerfier, Kimberly-Clark Company, Kimberly, Wis.; Arthur 
O. Spierling, A. Goodrich, H. Rostock and H. G. Chatain of 
the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; Nathan D. Payne, 
Price Bros. & Co., Kenogami, P. Q:; E. B. Wright, Fitchburg 
Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; C. A. Ferrell, Mead Pulp & 
Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; Herbert L. Sanborn, Abitibi 
Power & Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont.; R. S. White, 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., Edmundston, N. B.; J. F. Rhodes, 
Mead Pulp & Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; R. S. Lowry, 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Tom Har- 
vey, of the Gardner-Harvey Company, Middletown, Ohio, and 
H. C. Busser, of York Haven Paper Company, York Haven, Pa. 
The chair was taken by A. M. MacCutcheon, who made sev- 
eral announcements concerning the demonstrations, dinners 
and inspection trips, scheduled for the two days of meeting. 
He then introduced Stephen A. Staege, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, who was on the program 
to present a paper on the “Electrification of Papermaking 
Machines.” 
Development of Electric Drive 
Mr. Staege described and illustrated electrical methods of 
obtaining speed regulation, pointing out the advances made 
in recent years and outlining the characteristics of the various 
motors in use, a lantern being used to illustrate the Four- 
drinier paper machine and the types of electric sectional drives. 
He made it plain that great economy was possible with elec- 
tric sectional drives on slow-speed machines, as well as with 
very high-speed machines, there being a great saving in 
maintaining as well as greater precision in regulating the 
section speeds, with the result of reducing the number of 
per breaks and a consequent increase of production. 
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High-Speed Geared Motor 

The several lines of development and modern tendencies 
toward electrical improvement were sketched, special atten- 
tion being given to the Westinghouse system of direct-current 
drive in which the section-driving motors, by means of a 
differential electrical field control, cause the several section- 
driving motors to operate in synchronous relation at any 
desired relative speed value, adjustable at the will of the 
operator. He made the point that a high-speed geared motor 
was quicker in response to a regulator than the heavier slow- 
speed, direct-connected motor. The text of his paper is repro- 
duced on another page. 

Types of Drives 

H. W. Rogers, of the General Electric Company, followed 
Mr. Staege with a paper on “The Development of the Sectional 
Paper Machine Drive,” in which he extolled the advantages 
of the slow-speed motor of the direct-connected type, as well 
as the gear motor of moderate speed. No difficulty had been 
experienced, he said, in designing either type to meet the 
requirements, and it was largely a matter of balancing the 
lower maintenance cost against the lower first cost of the 
other. Whereas the moderate-speed motor had the advantage 
as regards first cost, the slow-speed motor had the advantage 
in other respects. It was capable, he said, of standing heavier 
overloads and required less torque to produce a given speed 
of change. 

Mr. Rogers gave an interesting illustrated account of the 
operation of making paper on a Fourdrinier machine before 
proceeding to a description of the types of drives and regula- 
tors. The text of his paper is reproduced on another page. 


Electrical Control for Sectional Drives 


After a recess for luncheon, R. N. Norris, managing director 
of the Harland Engineering Company of Canada, was invited 
to present his paper on “Sectionalized Electric Drive,” in 
which he described a method of control by means of a mechan- 
ical differential and discussed the drive of the constant-speed 
and of the paper machine. The Harland regulator has a 
rheostat with 80 or 100 steps, and the contact arm “breathes” 
or oscillates back and forth between two points on the rheo- 
stat, presumably in response to a similar “breathing” or 
oscillation of the section motor, so that the average resistance 
is of the required value. It is known as the Interlock system. 
With this system any section of the paper machine can be 
started, run at slow speeds, or stopped, independent of the 
other sections, without interfering with any of them, all con- 
tinuing to run at the predetermined speed, or at which they 
were first operating, this irrespective of the shutting down 
of the master section, whether the dryer sections, or a small 
master motor. This is effected by means of simple automatic 
devices. 

The Interlock sectional electric drive has been in use since 
1914, when it was first operated in Scotland on a small 
machine having a wide speed range of ten-to-one. The text 
of his paper is reproduced on another page. 


Discussed by Paper Mill Engineers 

At the close of Mr. Norris’ paper, the entire subject of 
sectional drives was opened for discussion, and several of the 
paper mill engineers, including Mr. Bowler, of the Great 
Northern Paper Company; Mr. Payne, of Price Bros. & Co.; 
Mr. Sanborn, of Abitibi; Mr. Rhodes, of Mead Pulp & Paper 
Company; Mr. Bearce, of the Chillicothe Paper Company; Mr. 
Harvey, of Gardner-Harvey; Mr. Spierling, of Hammermill; 
Mr. White, of Fraser Companies; Mr. Lowry, of Champion 
Coated; Mr. Busser, of York Haven, and Mr. Crossley, of 
Wayagamack, took part. The discussion was of an exceed- 
ingly technical character, and after all interested had been 
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heard from the three authors of papers took the floor in the 
order in which they had been heard during the early part 
of the sitting, for a summing up of the arguments, which 
partook of the character of a triangular duel, which all present 
followed with the keenest interest. 


Points at Issue 


The principal points at issue between the authors of the 
three papers bore upon the respective differential type field 
regulators for controlling with exactness the speeds of the 
several sections. It was the consensus that quickness of 
action on the part of the regulator without unnecessary lag 
or lost motion was essential te good regulation. It was 
brought out that the Harland regulator is a purely mechanical 
differential as contrasted with the General Electric regulator, 
which is a purely electrical differential, whereas the West- 
inghouse regulator was a combination of both, but more 
mechanical than electrical. 

In the General Electric new synchronous dynamometer con- 
trol, the differential principle of regulation by field control 
is employed, as is the case with the Westinghouse rotary 
contactor regulator and the Harland Interlock regulator sys- 
tem. The principle difference between these differential regu- 
lators from a functioning standpoint seems to be the man- 
ner in which exactly the correct amount of resistance is at all 
times cut in to the d-c. motor field circuit. 


Synchronous Motor Tie-In System 


The synchronous motor tie-in system of sectional control, 
described by Mr. Rogers, evoked considerable discussion. Mr. 
Rogers termed this a preventive system and the differential 
field regulators corrective systems. Mr. Staege pointed out, 
however, that an angular displacement is necessary for the 
synchronous motor to function, the same as is the case with 
d-c. motor, and that in fact the d-c. motor and the synchronous 
motor function in much the same way. The synchronous 
motor, on account of its small size, appears to have less 
torque capacity and must carry a part of the section load, 
whereas, the d-c. motor has more torque capacity, but requires 
slightly more time for the field to respond to large changes. 


Cautioned About Inventions 

At the banquet in the evening, former Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker was the principal speaker. He advised 
technical men to invent less. “One of the greatest economic 
wastes of the present is the slight mechanical improvement,” 
he said. “Improvements are coming so fast that perfectly 
good articles are thrown into the discard in the human passion 
to have the newest. This is not only a great waste of labor, 
but of raw materials.” 

In developing his warning, Mr. Baker praised the restraint 
of such companies as telephone coporations, which have filed 
away hundreds of minor improvements, to be used when they 
are ready to change the whole design of their equipment. 





The Airplane in Forestry 

Developments in airplane photography and mapping during 
the World War were especially important to forestry. Today 
airplanes are used not only to locate forest fires but are em- 
ployed in estimating the value of timber properties and in 
determining the types of forest land. The location in un- 
mapped areas of mill-sites and routes over which ground 
forces may travel is done in many cases by the all-seeing air- 
plane, says the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University. 

Today it is not necessary for the prospective purchaser of 
large forest tracts to accept the surveys offered by the owner 
or go to the expense of much time and money in estimating its 
value by the use of ground crews, because it is possible to 
send an airplane over the area, regardless of its size, and 
bring back, almost immediately, accurate information regard- 
ing the value of the timber upon it. Twenty-three hundred 


square miles of forests have been mapped in a month by . 


airplane. 

The extent of water, barren and forested areas is disclosed 
at once by the airplane photograph. Vertical photographs as 
well as oblique pictures may be made from the plane so the 
height of trees may be ascertained. The work can be done for 
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from $3 to $10 per square mile, dependent upon the intensive- 
ness of the survey. / 

The airplane is used for rapid transportation of perishable 
products such as seedlings and transplants when there is 
demand for them from great distances. 

Epidemics of fungous diseases and the attacks of insect 
enemies on the forests are located and identified by the use 
of the airplane. This method gives a much clearer idea of the 
extent and distribution of infested areas than could be ob- 
tained in any other way. Airplanes are valuable in locating 
forest fires particularly when visibility is low. The plane is 
also used to great advantage in fighting large forest fires as 
it enables the fire-fighters to check up on the progress of the 
fire in various localities. 





Convention of Waste Material Dealers 

A particularly large attendance of waste material dealers 
from various parts of the country, including most of the. 
prominent dealers in paper mill supplies, participated in the 
fifteenth annual convention of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., in the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on March 15, 16 and 17. 

Egmont L. Frankel, of the firm of Frankel Bros., Ltd., 
Toronto, Can., was re-elected president of the Association 
for the ensuing year, and the following were elected direc- 
tors for two years: Louis Birkenstein, Chicago; James 
Rosenberg, Henry Lissberger, G. H. Rady, H. H. Cummings, 
Albert T. Hicks, Herman Muehlstein and Nat C. Myers, of 
New York City; John A. Murphy, Philadelphia; R. W. Phil- 
lips, Wilmington, Del.; Ivan Reitler, Chicago; Robert John- 
son, Jr., St. Louis; S. C. Weber, Chattanooga; George B. 
Doane, Boston, and Henry Levitt, Detroit. Isaac Marx, of 
New Orleans, was elected a director for one year to fill an 
unexpired term. 

The Association adopted a uniform purchase and sales 
contract, and voted for the appointment of a committee to 
confer with manufacturers of roofing felt on the matter of 
roofing rag weights and moisture tests. 

At the annual banquet’ of the Association, which was at- 
tended by more than 600 members and guests, the speakers 
were United States Senator C. C. Dill of Washington, and 
the Rev. Dr. John L. Davis. President Frankel acted as 
toastmaster. 





A New Car Spotter 

Said to represent the demand for a small, self-contained and 
compact motor-driven unit, a new vertical-capstan electric 
car spotter, called the Caldwell Car Spotter, has been an- 
nounced by the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company of Chicago. 

This car spotter seems to be quite simple to operate. One 
merely attaches one end of a rope or cable to a car—or other 
object to be moved—winds several turns of the other end 
around the capstan—and turns on the power. The upper bear- 
ing of the vertical capstan shaft is especially long, to take 
the pressure from the rope pull. The capstan has a large 
flange on the lower edge, the radius of which allows it to fit 
over the end of the bearing. 

The Caldwell Car Spotter has a very unique automatic oil- 
ing system. There are two reservoirs, an upper and a lower. 
The spur gear running in the lower reservoir, brings up the 
oil with it which is provided with an oil sling next to the 
housing, which prevents the oil from being thrown out onto 
this side into the housing joint; but on the other side it is 
thrown all over the worm gear. The worm gears, running in 
the lower reservoir, are lubricated in two ways; first, by the 
oil thrown by the spur gears over onto it; and, secondly, by 
the worm dipping into the circulating oil. This also lubricates 
the radical and thrust bearing of the vertical shaft. - 

This spotter is adaptable to a wide range of industries who 
normally required slow and expensive maual labor for such 
work as this performs. 





Goulds Pumps, Inc., is the new name of the former Goulds 
Manufacturing Company of Seneca Falls, N. Y. The company 
announces that no change has been made in organization, 
business policy or ownership. 
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Machines* 
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This paper outlines the several trends of development in an his- 
torical sketch of progress in the art up to the present time, devoting 
special attention to a unique system of direct current drive in which 
the section driving motors through a differential electrical field con- 
trol means, cause the several section driong motors to operate in 
synchronous relation at any desired relative speed values, which 
speed relations are at the same time adjustable at the will of the 
operator. 





HE production of a continuous sheet of paper, 12 to 18 ft. 
wide and 250 to 1,000 mi. long without a break on the 
machine—a paper speed of 1000 ft. per min. or more—has 
been made possible by electrical sectional paper machine drive 
and control. 
The frail web of paper, about three mils thick, passes with- 
out support from section to section of the machine, passing 
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Fig. 1—Typical sectional paper machine drive 











between heavy press rolls, tons in weight; threading around 
30 or 40 steam-heated dryer rolls; through the eight or ten- 
roll calender stack weighing a hundred tons or more, and onto 
the reel. 

In the travel of the sheet through the paper machine from 
the “wire” where it is formed to the calender where it is fin- 
ished, the sheet usually increases in length from five to ten 
per cent. Therefore, the sheet is actually traveling faster 
when it leaves the machine than at the beginning of its travel. 
In fact, there is usually a*progressive increase in the speed 
of travel of the sheet as it goes from section to section, on 
account of its stretch. 

There are two principal types of papermaking machines, 
known as cylinder machines and Fourdrinier machines. The 
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requirements of the sheet of paper. These may change 
slightly in elongation or shrinkage on account of variations in 
the condition of the stock, temperature, atmospheric condi- 
tions and a number of other factors; the stretch or shrinkage 
of the sheet depending largely upon the thickness, quality, con- 
dition of stock and amount of pressure used in removing the 
water. 

In addition to the requirement of adjustability of speed be- 
tween sections to take care of variations in elongation and 
shrinkage, it is essential that the entire machine be adjust- 
able in speed over a wide range, without disturbing the speed 
relation of the several sections. 

The speed range of a newsprint machine may be 600 to 
1200 ft. per min.; a kraft machine, 200 
to 800 ft.; a book machine, 100 to 600 ft.; 
a specialty Fourdrinier machine, perhaps 
100 to 800 ft. While a cylinder machine 
sometimes has a speed range as great as 
85 to 350 ft.; although a more common 
range for this type of machine is 50 ft. to 
200 ft. of paper per min. 

A typical high-speed Fourdrinier ma- 
chine (Fig. 1) usually consists of eight 
sections; a “wire” or couch section, three 
press sections, two dryer sections, one 
calender section and a reel section. Fig. 
2 shows schematically a side elevation of 
such a machine. 

The first section of the Fourdrinier ma- 
chine, known as the “Fourdrinier,” 
“wire” or “couch” section, has a revolving 
wire screen of fine mesh. This Four- 
drinier wire, in the form of a wide belt 
the width of the machine, operates around 
two rolls, the one at the extreme end of 
the machine called the breast roll and 
the one at the other end of “wire,” or 
“couch” roll. This is the driven member 
of the section, the breast roll being ro- 
tated as a pulley by the wire. The wire 
may be from 50 ft. to more than 100 ft. 
long, depending upon the size and speed 
of the machine; and the span of the wire 
is kept from sagging by a large number 
of small “table” rolls located close to- 
gether under the top pass of the wire, which carries the stock. 

The press sections consist of pairs of heavy rolls, weighted 
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Fig. 4—Differential 
relay and motor- 
operated field rheo- 
stat of first elec- 
trical differential 
speed control sys- 
tem of sectional 
drive 

















Fig. 2—Side elevation of Fourdrinier paper machine showing the course of the sheet from the wire to the reel 


fundamental differences are in the wet or forming-end of the 
machine. 

The Fourdrinier machine is the type always used for high 
speed, in making newsprint and kraft paper and in the manu- 
facture of book, writing and the higher grade papers. 

The cylinder machine is inherently a slower speed type and 
is used chiefly in the manufacture of box and container board, 
roofing felt, and the heavier sheets. 

The papermaking machine in its usual form consists of a 
number of sections independently driven but which must be 
maintained in operation at the proper speed relations to each 


other. Not only must the proper speed relation be maintained - 


between sections, but these speed relations must be adjustable 
at the will of the operator so that they can be adapted to the 
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with compounding levers, and between the upper and lower 
rolls of which the sheet, on its felt conveyor, passes. The 
lower roll is driven and the upper roll rotates by contact trac- 
tion with the lower roll. 

In the dryer sections, some 15 or 20 dryer rolls or drums, 
four, five or six feet in diameter are nested in a group and 
geared together by intermeshing spur gears. There are 
usually two dryer sections which may be independently driven 
and regulated or may be geared together. 

The calender stack consists usually of eight or ten chilled- 
steel rolls accurately ground and polished and driven by the 
bottom roll, all of the upper rolls being roatated by surface 
contact friction. 

A “uniform speed” reel is commonly used, the spool and roll 
of paper being rotated by the traction of surface contact with 
the reel drum. 

A very large percentage of the paper of today is made from 
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wood pulp, the individual fibers having been reduced or 
separated by mechanical or chemical processes and mixed in a 
suitable proportion of water. 

In the manufacture of paper, the raw material passes 
through several processes and refinements before it goes to 
the papermaking-machine in a fluid 
mass consisting of approximately 
% of 1 per cent stock and 99% per 
cent water. 

The Fourdrinier section of the 
machine receives the stock from a 
flow box, located above the breast- 
roll, from which it flows by gravity 
onto the revolving fine wire screen 
from a thin submerged orifice ex- 
tending the width of the machine 
and located just above the “wire.” 

When the stock flows onto the 
“wire,” much of the water imme- 
diately passes through by gravity, 
and further along its travel a con- 
siderable part of the remaining 
water is drawn through the wire 
from the stock film on its surface 
by a number of flat suction boxes 
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ered with fine wire screen. These revolve slowly in vats con- 
taining paper stock and each cylinder mould contributes a 
thin layer of stock to the final heavy sheet. A revolving felt 
conveyor picks up the stock from the cylinder mould drums, 
carries the laminated stock film between small presses where 
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located below it in which 10 to 15 





inches of vacuum is maintained. 




















From the “couch” the _ sheet, 


CLNERATOR 
though very wet and frail, spans a 
distance of a foot or more until it J 
reaches a felt conveyor by means of 
which it is carried through the first 


























press, then to the second and third 
presses, on independent felts and iid iat 
across another unsupported span to 8 
the dryer sections. Dryer felts hold pt actor EMS 

harry 


the sheet in contact with the hot Prony 


dryer drums as it is threaded Fig. 5—Schematic diagram of synchronous motor tie-in system of sectional drive with belts 


through the nest of dryers. From 

the dryers, the sheet passes across 

a span of more than five feet to the calender stack and thence 
to the reel. 

Passing from the “wire” at the “couch,” additional water 
is removed by pressure in going through the presses, and most 
of the remaining water is removed by heat in the steam-heated 
dryer sections. 

The function of the paper machine is to reduce the stock 
mixture, evenly distributing the fibers in proper relation, 
fabricating them into a continuous web, removing the excess 


and cone pulleys 


it is pressed into a homogeneous fabric and' part of the water 
is removed, and thence carries it through the first press from 
which the operation is similar to that of a Fourdrinier machine. 


Early Methods of Drive 


For many years, the paper-making machines were mechan- 
ically driven by variable speed engines or motors or other 
variable speed means to take care of the speed range re- 
quired, and the individual sections were driven from a line 
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water by filtration, pressure and heat and giving the final 
sheet of paper the required finish, and to wind it into rolls 
of convenient size. 

In putting the sheet on the machine, it is put over at the 
full normal operating speed by means of air jets, in the case 
of high speed machines at least, by means of which a leader 
strip is detached from the “wire” at the couch and blown across 
the gap to the felt tonveyor of the first press. At each sec- 
tion the air jet is used to transfer the narrow leader strip to 
the succeeding section. As soon as the leader strip has been 
started the sheet is widened by tapering out at the “wire” 
until it is the full width of the machine. 

In cylinder machines, the design and functioning of the 
various parts is much the same as that of the Fourdrinier ma- 
chine, except that the forming of the sheet is done on cylinder 
molds instead of on a Fourdrinier wire. A machine may 
have several cylinder molds consisting of skeleton drums cov- 


shaft through gears and belt or rope drive with cone pulleys, 
so that by shifting the belt on the cone pulleys, the required 
relative speed between sections could be obtained. Such sys- 
tems were unusually subject to belt slippage on account of the 
poor belt contact on the cone pulley surfaces and on account 
of the vertical-belt drives which were usually necessary; they 
required mechanical clutches or belt slackening and tightening 
devices so that any section could be stopped and started inde- 
pendently of the rest of the machine; and they suffered from 
more than the usual troubles and limitations to which mechan- 
ical drives are subject. 

As early as 1905 to 1910, several installations of electrical 
sectional paper machine drives, but without automatic speed 
regulation, were made in an effort to overcome the serious. 
shortcomings of mechanical drive, but most of these early in- 
stallations because of poor speed regulation were unsuccessful 
—only two of these early sectional drives remaining in service. 
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It was only through infinite care in the design and in field ad- 
justing of the equipment that operation was made possible, 
and that only by frequent hand adjustments of rheostats by 
the operators. 

The search for a more satisfactory type of drive was a diffi- 
cult one. For obvious reasons, synchronous motors could not 
meet the various requirements of paper-machine drives and 
the best inherent characteristics of d-c. motors did not provide 
speed regulation of sufficient precision over the speed range 
required and were 
furthermore su b- 
ject to the effects of 
changes in resist- 
ance due to tem- 
perature changes 
resulting in varia- 
tions in speed. An 
automatic speed 
regulator, was, 
therefore, sought 
to control the speed 
of the d-c. driving 
motors for each of 
the sections. It 
was immediately 
apparent that none of the usual types of speed governors or 
regulators would suffice, inasmuch as speed control within 
limits of the order of 1/10 of 1 per cent or closer was neces- 
sary for satisfactory performance. The differential principle 
was, therefore, finally made use of as this offered possibilities 
of practically infinite precision of speed control of integrated 
values. To correct for a tendency of the motor to change in 
speed, a small change in angular displacement of the motor 
armature with respect to a time cycle is necessary, but the 














Fig. 6—Sectional drive of synchronous 
motor tie-in system 
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Fig. 8—Schematic diagram and development of master 
and section rotary contractors of electrical differential 
system 


motor can be made to operate for an indefinite period without 
gaining or losing in rev. per min. 

Paper machines sectionally driven by d-c. motors and con- 
trolled by regulators of the electrical differential type have 
now been in operation in this country and Canada for some six 
years. The details of the mechanism by means of which 
differential speed regulation with field control is obtained, has 
gone through a process of evolution whereby the apparatus 
required has been greatly reduced and simplified and improved 
in quickness of response. 


First Automatically Regulated Electrical Sectional Drive 

In the first electrical sectionally-driven paper machine in 
this country to be automatically controlled by the electrical 
differential regulator principle, a master unit was provided 
to which the speed of the sections was referred (Fig. 3). The 
master consisted of a motor-driven a-c. generator, and from 
each section of the paper machine there was also driven, 
through a control speed changer, a small a-c. generator. Con- 
nected electrically between the master generator and the sec- 
tion generator was a wound rotor induction motor, the stator 
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being connected to the master generator and the rotor to the 
section a-c. generator. When connected in the proper phase 
relation so that the magnetic field in the rotor would rotate 
in the same direction as the magnetic field in the stator and 
at the same speed, no rotational movement of the rotor would 
take place. If, however, the d-c. section driving motor for 
any reason should slow down or speed up, this would, of course, 
cause a corresponding change in the frequency of the genera- 
tor driven from the section motor, from that of the master, 
and the rotor of the induction motor would then rotate in the 
one direction or the other, depending upon the higher fre- 
quency and at a rate of speed corresponding to the difference 
in frequency of the two generators between which it was con- 
nected. This constituted an electrical differential. 

A motor-operated field rheostat was provided in the shunt- 
field circuit of each of the section driving motors (Fig. 4) and 
through movement of the differential element, the wound rotor 
induction motor, contact means were provided so that a rota- 
tional movement of a very small fraction of a revolution in 
either direction would serve to make a contact thereby operat- 
ing the rheostat in one direction or the other as required to 
correct the speed of the section-driving motor. This relay 
method of operating the field rheostat was used instead of 
coupling the rheostat directly to the shaft of the differential 
motor so as to relieve the differential control system of the 
necessity of developing sufficient torque to turn the rheostat 
which would detract from its sensitivity; and also to obtain 
characteristics whereby the travel of the rheostat arm was not 
a direct function of the movement of the rotor of the differ- 
entially connected induction motor. Reaction magnets were 
provided to prevent overtravel of the rheostat and hunting. 

This system was quite effective but had its limitations par- 
ticularly in range of control, speed of regulation and tendency 
to oscillate on account of the definite step characteristic of the 
rheostat which obviously could not be made to meet the exact 
requirements of the speed necessary for the section motor. 

The master and section a-c. generators used were of the in- 
duction frequency changer type which appeared to be the 
most desirable for this service. Standard wound rotor in- 
duction motors were used and were driven at a speed usually 
about 50 per cent below synchronous speed so that when 
excited from a 60-cycle source, the output frequency of these 
frequency changer generators would be about 30 cycles at the 
maximum paper speed and this frequency would increase as 
the paper speed decreased. The use of this type of generator 
avoided the necessity of d-c. excitation and provided all of the 
characteristics required and any variations in the frequency 
of the exciting source would have no affect upon the regula- 
tion as they would take place equally on both sides of the 
differential. 

With this arrangement it will be seen that when the speed 
of the section motor is correct, the secondary frequency of the 
master and section frequency changer or generator is the same 
and no rotation of the induction motor connected between the 
two frequency 
changers takes 
place. If, however, 
a change in angular 
displacement of the 
section frequency 
changer takes place 
with respect to the 
master, a similar 
movement takes 
place in the rotor 
of the wound rotor 
induction motor 
and through the 
rheostat indirectly 
actuated by this 
movement, resist- 
ance is cut in or 
out of the shunt-field circuit of the section driving motor, 
thereby tending to maintain its speed at the required value. 

Following shortly after the installation in 1919 of the first 
control system of the type described, two other systems of 
sectional paper-machine drive and control also came into use; 
one known as a “synchronous motor tie-in” system, and the 
other as an “interlock” system. 








Fig. 9—Latest section rotary contractor 
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Synchronous Motor Tie-In System 

The “synchronous motor tie-in” system (Fig. 5), instead 
of automatically regulating the d-c. section motor field 
strength to maintain the proper speed relation between sec- 
tions, employed a synchronous motor for each paper-machine 
section, of about one-fifth the capacity of the main d-c. section 
driving motor. The synchronous motors were driven from the 
main d-c. section driving motors through a spur-gear reduc- 
tion and a pair of cone pulleys with belt drive. The syn- 
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Fig. 11—Schematic diagram and development of sectional 

rotary contractor drum, brushes and wiring connections 

of latest type electrical differential speed regulator 
systems 


chronous motors were d-c. excited and had their three-phase 
armature circuits connected to a common or “dead” bus, as it 
was called. This “dead” bus was not connected to any other 
source of power. 

The object of the synchronous motors was to hold the speeds 
of the d-c. section driving motors at their proper speed rela- 
tion, as determined by the position of the belts on the cone 
pulleys. 

In the event of a tendency of the d-c. section driving motor 
to change in speed, due to a load change or temperature 
change, the synchronous motor was called upon to carry the 
increase or decrease in the load of the section, or the load 
thrown off or taken on by the d-c. section motor due to a tem- 
perature change and corresponding change in field resistance. 
This was necessary in order that the synchronous motor 
might remain in synchronism with the “dead” bus and the 
other synchronous motors. 

It will be observed that with this arrangement, any load 
taken by the section synchronous motor as a motor must be 
furnished by the other synchronous motors connected to the 
“dead” bus, as generators; and any load furnished by the sec- 
tion synchronous motor in question, as a generator, must be 
absorbed by the other synchronous motors. Since any change 
in load, or tendency to change in speed, on the part of a d-c. 
section driving motor creates a call indirectly upon each of the 
other section motors to carry or absorb the change in the 
section in question, the entire paper machine would tend to 
change in speed, to a degree depending upon the droop of the 
load speed characteristic curves of the d-c. section driving 
motors and in an amount, compared to the section tending to 
change, approximately inversely proportional to the number 
of sections. 

It will, also, be observed that the d-c. section driving motor 
in question could only change in speed with respect to the 
frequency of the “dead” bus, or the equivalent approximate 
mean paper speed, an amount permitted by the change in belt 
stretch, creep and slip cn the cone pulleys, resulting from the 
change in load being transmitted, with the exception of the 
transient speed change coincident with the angular displace- 
ment and change in phase position of the synchronous motor 
accompanying its cHange in load. The changes in load being 
transmitted by the belt drive on the cone pulleys being subject 
to any amount within the capacity of the synchronous machine 
and possibly passing through zero torque on the synchronous 
machine in going from motor to generator or generator to 
motor (Fig. 6). 

In order to maintain the synchronous motor at approdxi- 
mately no load, so as to be in a position to compensate for 
any change in either direction, it was, of course, necessary 
to readjust the shunt-field strength of the d-c. section driving 
motors at intervals, by suitable hand rheostats; a double in- 
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dicating instrument being provided for each synchronous mo- 
tor to indicate the approximate load as motor or generator. 

This system of speed control was soon superseded by a 
modification wherein the belt and cone pulleys for the trans- 
mission of power from the synchronous motors was elimi- 
nated and the synchronous motor rotor was geared direct to 
the d-c. section driving motor and the synchronous motor 
stator was made to rotate at a slow speed by a small variable 
speed d-c. motor, which was geared to the stator member of 
the. synchronous motor. Additional bearings and slip rings 
were provided to permit of the rotation of the stator. 

In order to adjust “draw” of the sheet, or the relative speeds 
of the d-c. section driving motors, it was now only necessary 
to adjust the speed of the small d-c. motor driving the stator 
of the synchronous motor, by means of a hand rheostat in its 
field circuit; and then to balance the load by adjusting the 
rheostat in the field of the d-c. section driving motors. 

This arrangement eliminated the belt slippage factor inci- 
dent to the cone-pulley belt drive, and except for variations . 
in speed of the small d-c. motors, which were under no auto- 
matic control, the major possibilities of speed variation of the 
d-c. section driving motors had been eliminated. In this con- 
nection it will seen that, while the small d-c. motors driving 
the stators of the synchronous motors were subject to load 
changes from zero to maximum and possibly even from motor 
to generator, if the worm gear efficiencies were high enough, 
considering the ratios used, the effect of the resulting speed 
variations of these small motors on the speed of the d-c. sec- 
tion driving motors was only approximately inversely propor- 
tional to the ratio of the worm gear used in driving the stators 
of the synchronous motors. 


“Interlock” System 

The other or “interlock” system of electrical sectional paper- 
machine drive referred to, employed a mechanical differential 
gear system for the operation of face-plate rheostats in the 
shunt-field circuits of the several d-c. driving motors (Fig. 7). 

A master shaft ran the entire length of the paper machine 
and adjacent to each of the paper machine sections, a shaft at 
right angles was taken off from the master shaft by means 
of a bevel gear. One end of the right angle shaft engaged 
with one member of a differential gear and the other end mem- 
ber of the differential gear engaged with a shaft driven by 
the d-c. section 
driving motor, 
through a small 
speed changer, con- 
sisting of belt and 
cone pulleys or ex- 
panding V pulleys. 
The middle element 
of the differential 
gear was geared to 
the face-plate rheo- 
stat in the shunt- 
field circuit of the 
d-c. section driving 
motor. The master 
shaft was-driven by 
the dryer section of 
the paper machine, 
which, therefore, 
became the master 
speed reference, and was not under regulator control. 

Speed regulation of the individual d-c. section motors by 
this system is a function of the speed of the differential gear 
members, the ratio of the middle member to the rheostat arm 
shaft, the total resistance in the rheostat and the number 
of resistance steps; as well as the inherent regulation of the 
motors themselves and the electrical and mechanical inertia 
of the system. The regulation is also adversely affected by 
any back-lash or lost motion in the bevel, differential and 
rheostat gears and by the torsional elasticity of the master 
shaft; in fact, by any deformation or departure from syn- 
chronism or exact phase position of one part of the speed 
regulating system to another. 

To overcome the disadvantages of the speed regulating 
rheostat with a rather limited number of resistance steps and 
of fairly high total resistance, no individual step of which is 





Fig. 12—Sectional paper machine drive 
installation of electrical differential 
type, field control, speed regulator 


systems 
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likely to give exactly the right speed, an arrangement was 
employed wherein the rheostat contact shoe overlaps one 
resistance step or button so that a very small movement of 
the rheostat arm will serve to transfer contact to any one of 
three resistance steps of the rheostat. To maintain a correct 
mean resistance value, it is necessary that the rheostat arm 
oscillate back and forth from one contact point to another, 
remaining in contact with either at each oscillation such a 
percentage of time that the mean resistance is of the required 
value to maintain the d-c. section driving motor at the correct 
average speed. Ostensibly, the only force available to cause 
oscillation of the rheostat arm is the d-c. section driving motor 
which must oscillate at the same frequency as the rheostat 
arm. The frequency of the oscillation is, of course, deter- 
mined by the reactance of the electrical system involved, the 
motor field flux changes, the corresponding changes in motor 
torque, the inertia of the mechanical parts involved and the 
lost motion and torsional deformation of the gear train and 
shafts in the control system. 

In each of the systems of electrical sectional paper-machine 
drive and control described, the usual method of obtaining 
desired changes in paper speed is by adjustment of the volt- 
age of the d-c. generator supplying current to the armatures 
of each of the d-c. section driving motors. 


Electrical Differential Regulator 


The second step in the development of the electrical differen- 
tial type of field control speed regulator system was the 
elimination of the a-c. system entirely and the substitution 
of master and section rotary contractors. These consisted of 
commutators or ring segments, the master and section rotary 
contactor being in series and serving to periodically short- 
circuit resistors in the shunt-field circuit of the section motor 
under control as illustrated schematically in Fig. 8. Both 
master and section rotary contactor drums or commutators 
operate normally at the same speed, and the angular displace- 
ment of the one to the other determines the percentage of 
time the resistance is cut in or out of the field circuit. The 
operation, as will be seen, is somewhat similar to that of a 
Tirrill regulator, but does not have vibrating contacts. 

Differing from the Tirrill regulator, there are a multiple of 
resistors in series which instead of being short-circuited at 
the same time, are short-circuited alternately in such a way 
as to tend to produce the least change in voltage periodically 
across the motor field. To handle four resistors in series, 
six rings on the section rotary contactor and four rings on 
‘the master rotary contactor are required. 

With this arrangement, when the section rotary contactor 
is exactly in phase with the master rotary contactor and run- 
ning at the same speed, the regulating resistance in the shunt 
field circuit of the d-c. section motor is short-circuited and, 
therefore, cut out 100 per cent of the time. When the section 
rotary contactor is 180 degrees out of phase, lagging behind 
the master, then the regulating resistance is all cut in all of 
the time. If the section rotary contactor is lagging 90 degrees 
behind the master, then the resistance of each resistor step 
is being cut in and cut out just 50 per cent of the time of each 
revolution of the rotary contactor drum. For any phase 
position of the section rotary contactor with respect to the 
master rotary contactor, the mean effective regulating resist- 
ance in the shunt-field circuit of the d-c. section driving motor 
is a direct function of the angular displacement of the section 
rotary contactor with respect to the master. With more than 
four resistance steps and a corresponding increase in the 
number of commutator rings, the wiring becomes very com- 
plex and difficult to trace and offers various objections for this 
Treason. 


Latest Type Rotary Contactor Electrical Differential Speed 
Regulator 

The third and latest development in improving and simpli- 
fying the electrical type of differential speed regulator by 
field control is a change in the rotary contactor design 
whereby it becomes in effect a continuous rheostat auto- 
matically controlled. The rotary contactor drum consists of 
an annular ring segment tapered at one end, forming a con- 
ducting segment and a complementary insulating segment, the 
two constituting the entire surface of the drum or cylinder 
(see Fig. 9). 
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Twelve brushes disposed radially around the periphery of 
the drum form a single spiral helix. Resistance units are 
connected between the brushes from one end of the spiral to 
the other in series with the shunt-field circuit of the motor. 
The conducting segment of the drum serves to short-circuit 
as many steps of resistance as there are brushes in engage- 
ment with the conducting segment at any time. 

The drum is assembled on a sleeve which is mounted on the 
shaft of the section master synchronous motor, and is movable 
longitudinally on the sleeve, but prevented from rotating 
thereon by a spline key, and the sleeve on which the drum is 
assembled is pinned to the shaft. The brushes are stationary 
and the full length of the taper of the conducting segment 
of the drum is equal to the “pitch” from one brush to the next 
in a direction parallel to the axis of the drum, plus a small 
overlapping allowancé. 

The spged reference in this arrangement is a master set 
(Fig. 10) consisting of a master frequency generator driven 
by a d-c. master motor and controlled with great precision in 
speed by a d-c. pilot motor and master rotary contactor. It 
is from this master frequency generator that each of the sec- 
tion master synchronous motors of the section rotary con- 
tactor units operate. Both the d-c. master motor and the pilot 
motor of the master set operate in parallel with the d-c. sec- 
tion driving motors and the master rotary contactor resistors 
are in the shunt field circuit of the d-c. master motor. The 
pilot motor is the final speed reference and as it operates 
with substantially no-load changes and is usually located 
where there is little temperature change, its speed is very 
constant for any desired paper speed; voltage regulators being 
used to maintain the exciter voltage uniform and the main 
d-c. generator voltage constant at any desired voltage within 
the speed range of the paper machine. 

A control speed change, consisting of a pair of cone pulleys 
and belt is provided for each section of the machine, one cone 
pulley being driven from the d-c. section motor to be con- 
trolled, by a chain drive; and the other cone pulley shaft 
coupled to the screw member of the section rotary contactor, 
a nut member being fixed in the outer end of the rotary con- 
tactor drum with which the screw engages. This screw mem- 
ber is assembled on the same sleeve with the drum to assure 
perfect alinement and is rotatable thereon, but is restrained 
from moving endwise by a shoulder in the sleeve at one end of 
the screw and a collar at the other end on the end of the 
master synchronous-motor shaft. From this definite longi- 
tudinal location of the screw on the sleeve of the section rotary 
contactor, the spline key in the sleeve and drum, preventing 
rotational movement of the drum on the sleeve, and consider- 
ing the engagement of the screw within the nut member of 
the drum, it is apparent that any difference in speed between 
the screw and the nut will cause a longitudinal movement of 
the drum beneath the brushes. 

In normal operation, the screw member driven by the d-c. 
section driving motor through the control speed changer 
operates at the same speed as the nut member, drum and 
master; and certain resistance steps are continuously short- 
circuited corresponding to the brushes engaging with the con- 
tinuous portion of the conducting segment of the drum. One 
step is being cut out periodically once every revolution, the 
percentage of time it is cut out corresponding with the per- 
centage of time the brush of this step is in engagement with 
the tapered portion of the conducting segment which depends 
upon the longitudinal position of the drum beneath the brushes. 
The remaining resistance steps are cut in continuously, as 
the brushes are only in engagement with the non-conducting 
segment of the drum. As a result, the motor operates at a 
speed resulting from the mean effective resistance valve of 
the rotary contactor resistor—an automatic rheostat—with an 
infinite number of steps of infinitely small increments of 
effective resistance. 

The extreme sensitivity of this regulating system will be 
appreciated by the fact that any change in angular position 
or phase relation of the lower cone pulley shaft of the control 
spéed changer with respect to the master section synchronous 
motor, through the screw action, causes a longitudinal move- 
ment of the drum beneath the brushes and a longitudinal 
movement of only a few thousandths of an inch is sufficient 
to correct for most of the tendencies on the part of the d-c. 
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section driving motor to change in speed. A travel of the 
drum of approximately three-fourths of an inch suffices to 
cover the range from resistance all-out to resistance all-in; 
and sufficient resistance is frequently used to produce a speed 
increase of as much as 50 per cent or more when all cut in to 
the shunt field circuit of the motor. 

Another very important characteristic of such a differential 
type of regulator is the fact that any variation in speed, no 
matter how small, produces a positive corrective effect; and 
the corrective effect is cumulative and continually increases in 
value until the correct speed has beén restored. A change in 
angular or phase position only, of the section with respect to 
the master serves to cut-in or cut-out sufficient resistance in 
the shunt field circuit to the d-c. section driving motor to main- 
tain its speed at the same rate as before, although the load 
may have changed. 

In this respect it is interesting to observe that the d-c. motor 
is made to function much like a synchronous motor in so far 
as maintenance of speed is concerned. With the synchronous 
motor when a load is thrown on, the rotor falls back in phase 
position with respect to the generator or the frequency source, 
and the new load is carried without more than a transient 
change in speed and at the same revolution per minute as 
before, sufficient torque having been developed in the phase 
displacement to carry its load. In the case of the d-c. motor 
with electrical speed differential field control, when a load is 
thrown on, the rotor falls back in phase position with respect 
to the master and the new load is carried without more than a 
transient change in speed, at the same revolution per minute 
as before, sufficient torque having been developed in the phase 
displacement and corresponding longitudinal movement of the 
rotary contactor drum beneath the brushes, thereby changing 
the motor field resistance, so as to carry the new load without 
change in revolution per minute. When the load is thrown off, 
the rotor will move forward again in a manner similar to that 
of the synchronous motor. The number of mechanical degrees 
through which the d-c. motor must fall back in phase displace- 
ment in order to carry a load of given value, at the same speed 
as before, depends upon the droop of the load speed charac- 
teristic curve of the motor, the resistance in the rotary con- 
tactor regulating circuit, and the ratio of longitudinal drum 
movement to the differential angular displacement of the rotor 
of the motor. 

This electrical speed differential field regulator in its sim- 
plest form is not fundamentally an especially high speed 
regulator, nor is it especially adapted to correct with excep- 
tional quickness for extremely heavy load changes and cor- 
responding tendencies to speed change, although with suitable 
auxiliary reaction features, not necessary in paper machine 
drive, such conditions can be taken care of. This regulator 
is not designed fundamentally for changes in load, such as 
in steel work. The type of regulator is instantaneous, but can- 
not accommodate steel mill loads. The upper limit of speed of 
regulation of this system without auxiliary reaction features 
is determined by the reactance of the electrical system and 
the inertia of the mechanical system; in other words, the 
speed with which the motor torque can be changed to meet the 
requirements of constant relative speeds, the maintenance of 
stability of speed and the capacity to pull into synchronism 
with the master promptly on starting up. 

In sectional paper-machine drive all of the requirements 
are well within the capacity of this type of electrical speed 
differential regulator system, and the relative speeds of the 
section driving motors are held constant with such precision 
that no variation in the “draws” of the sheet can be observed 
even though the paper may be traveling through the machine 
at the rate of 1,000 feet per minute or more, which speeds 
are now common ,in modern high speed paper-making 
machines. 

The purpose of the control speed changer between the d-c. 
section driving motor and the screw member of the section 
rotary contactor is to make possible adjustments of the speed 
of the d-c. section driving motors and at the same time main- 
taining the speed of the screw member of the rotary con- 
tactor at the same speed as the section master synchronous 
motor. Coincident with any shifting of the belt on the con- 
trol speed changer an angular displacement of the screw with 
respect to the nut takes place, moving the drum longitudinally, 
changing the regulating resistance so as to give the d-c. sec- 
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tion motor its new speed corresponding with the new belt 
position on the cone pulleys. 

The coming of the pulleys of the speed changer is so small 
that even though a change in section “draw,” or relative 
speeds of 25 per cent to 30 per cent can be obtained, good belt 
contact is always secured; and as no load is transmitted by 
the belt no slippage or creep that can in any way be detected 
takes place. 

Of much value in sectional paper-machine drive and funda- 
mental in this electrical speed differential field regulator sys- 
tem, is the fact that the section motors do not have to oscillate 
in speed to maintain the proper mean regulating resistance 
values; nor does any other part of this control system oscillate. 
The motors operate at a constant uniform speed and the exact 
mean effective regulating resistance values required for uni- 
form motor speeds at any desired value are obtained by the 
constantly rotating tapered conducting segment of the drum 
of the section rotary contactor. 

With the twelve steps of regulating resistance normally 
employed in the design of the rotary contactor, resistance 
values sufficiently high to meet every requirement of electrical 
sectional paper-machine drive can be used with practically 
no visible sparking at the brushes and with negligible wear of 
brushes or drum. The mechanical movement between the 
screw and nut of the rotary contactor is so small that there is 
practically no wear of those parts. 

In order that the screw member may readily re-engage with 
the nut member of the section rotary contactor, should it run 
out of engagement in shutting down or starting up, small 
helical springs are so disposed within the drum that they come 
into engagement and begin to compress just before the screw 
leaves the nut, so that there is a sufficient force to cause the 
re-engagement of the screw and nut as soon as the speeds of 
the respective members are such as to permit. 

Full automatic push-button control of starting and stopping 
operation, “inching” and changing of “draw,” as well as the 
adjustments of the speed of the machine as a whole for any 
paper speed within its range, adds greatly to the flexibility 
and makes the equipment practically fool¢proof. 

Rumors have been heard of the development in Europe of 
an a-c. type of electrical sectional paper-machine drive 
wherein commutator-type variable speed a-c. motors are un- 
derstood to be used for driving the paper-machine sections, 
with a differential mechanism for automatically shifting the 
motor brushes to control the relative speeds of the section 
driving motors, and by changing the master speed to effect 
speed adjustment over the entire range of the paper machine. 
Information is not at hand to confirm the successful installa- 
tion and performance of this type of drive and control. 

The use of electrical sectional paper-machine drive has 
made possible the operation of paper-making machines eco- 
nomically at higher speeds than was possible with existing 
mechanical systems of drive. This was largely due to the 
rather limited amount of power that can be transmitted by 
means of cone pulleys and belt drive. With electrical sectional 
paper-machine drive a very considerable saving in power is 
accomplished and maintenance is reduced to a minimum as 
compared to mechanical drive. On account of the elimination 
of belt slippage and sectional speed variations incident thereto, 
breaks in the paper are greatly reduced and the operating 
efficiency materially increased. More exact speed regulation 
throughout is made possible and many other distinct advan- 
tages in specific cases and kinds of paper machines and types 
of product have added greatly to the general efficiency, flexi- 
bility and operating technique in the modern paper-making 
machines. 

The object of this paper has been to chronicle the advance 
in the art of electrical sectional paper-machine drive and 
control, to indicate the several more or less distinct lines of 
development, to outline the outstanding characteristics of 
each of the several types and to point out novel and rather 
unique methods, so far as the author knew, for obtaining 
speed regulation of great precision and for the making of d-c. 
motors to operate at synchronous relative speeds. 
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The Development of the Sectional 


Paper Machine Drive* 

By H. W. ROGERS 
Industrial Engineering Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N .Y. 








In this paper the author has confined himself largely to the his- 
tory and development of the several types of the sectional drive 
and the relative merits of each particular type. An attempt has 
been made to set forth clearly the advantages of the secti drive 
and to show that its field of application should increase with a fuller 
understanding of its advantages as to increased production, improved 
product and lower operating cost. 





HE sectional drive, as it is commonly called, consists of a 

number of individual motors driving the various sections 
of a single machine with provision for maintaining a definite 
speed relationship between the sections, and while it is not 
limited in its application to paper machines, the use of it in 
this industry has been so extensive that it is impossible to 
mention sectional drives without immediately thinking of the 
paper industry. 

The sectional drive is an extremely interesting engineering 
problem and is very important commercially, especially to the 
pulp and paper industry. Of approximately 1,600 paper ma- 
chines in use at the present time, probably 80 per cent are 
still being driven by means of the old type mechanical drive, 
which would indicate that, in spite of the progress already 
made, the field of application for the electric drive has barely 
been entered. 

The advantages of the electric motor are recognized, as 
practically all new mills are 100 per cent electrically equipped 
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The stock enters the machine at the wet end on the wire and 
consists of 99% per cent water and % per cent stock. Here 
the sheet is formed and, in three seconds, 99 per cent of the 
water is removed after which the sheet passes through one 
or more press rolls and over the dryers to the calenders, reel 
and rewinder as finished paper with about 8 per cent moisture, 
the whole operation requiring probably 40 seconds. 

A continuous sheet must, therefore, be maintained through- 
out the machine and owing to its condition, there is a slight 
difference in speed between each section which must be main- 
tained absolutely. This difference in speed is called “draw” 
and varies from time to time with the condition of the stock 
and the grade of paper and must, therefore, be capable of 
adjustment. 

The drive must not only permit of a very close speed regu- 
lation, but must also permit of adjusting the “draw” between 
sections and at the same time absolutely maintain the relative 
speeds of the various sections. 

The quality of the product depends very much upon the 
type of drive selected and the proper application of it with 
respect to the machine. Speed regulation, flexibility of con- 
trol and uninterrupted service are all important factors and 
must be given careful consideration. For this reason it is 
desirable to have the paper machine and its drive a complete 
unit in itself, independent of the rest of the mill so that trou- 
ble in the rest of the mill will not result in any interruption 
in the actual production of paper. 

The line drawing, Fig. 1, illustrates the more common form 
of paper machine, consisting of the following sections: 

1—Couch (either suction or standard); 2—First press 
(either suction or standard) ; 3—Second press; 4—Third press; 
5—First dryer; 6—Second dryer; 7—Calender; 8—Reel. 

A fourth and even a fifth press are sometimes encountered, 
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and most old mills use motors to a limited extent on pumps, 
beaters, jordans, screens, etc. However, the paper machine, 
the most important machine in the mill and the heart of a 
billion dollar industry, has been neglected. A vast amount of 
time and thought, research and development work has been 
devoted to this problem by the engineers of some of the 
larger electrical manufacturers and, like all other new appli- 
cations, developments, changes and refinements have taken 
place. 

There are certain parts of every paper machine which run 
at a constant speed, regardless of the speed at which paper 
is being produced, and these parts, consisting of screens, 
pumps, suction and agitators constitute what is commonly 
called the constant-speed end of the paper machine. The driv- 
ing of this end of the machine presents no difficulty whatever 
in its application and requires very little attention. 

The variable-speed end of the machine consists of a number 
of separate sections, which have been in the past and are very 
largely at the present time being driven from a single line 
shaft through a system of cone pulleys and bevel gears with 
friction clutches for starting and stopping each individual 
section separately if occasion requires. 


*Presented at the ional Meeting of the American Rustigate of 
Engineers, li at Cleveland, Ohio, March 18-19, 1926. 


Fig. 1—Fourdrinier paper machine 





and it is not uncommon to find a smoothing press with one 
or two breaker stacks and two or three calender stacks, mak- 
ing a total of twelve or thirteen sections on one single ma- 
chine. These sections, however, are practically independent 
of each other so that they are readily controlled, but on 
machines which involve felts common to two or more sections, 
the problem becomes complicated and both the paper manu- 
facturer and the electrical manufacturer begin to court trou- 
ble. 

The “draws” or slight variations in speed between consecu- 
tive sections is not fixed but is subject to modification due 
to the condition of the stock, kind of paper and suction; con- 
sequently, provision must be made to vary the speed of each 
individual section within certain limits (approximately 20 
per cent) and still maintain a definite speed relationship be- 
tween all of the sections. The approximate draws are indi- 
cated in Fig. 1. 

The driving of a single machine with a multiplicity of mo- 
tors or a sectional drive as it has come to be known, is not 
a new idea, although the demand for it is relatively recent, 
beginning in 1919. 

In 1909 the first real sectional drive was installed at the 
Chisholm Falls plant of the International Paper Company, 
consisting of d-c. motors with quarter-phase collector rings 
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and mechanical speed changers for “draw” adjustment and 
although it operated successfully for months, it was evidently 
in advance of the times and was eventually taken out. 

In 1919 the enormous demand for paper, which had been 
aggravated by the curtailment of paper machine production 
during the war, started a controversy regarding the relative 
merits of wide slow-speed machines and narrow high-speed 
machines. Needless to say, the high-speed machine won out, 
although there is now a mild tendency to reverse that deci- 
sion, and the demand for sectional drives was born at a time 
when most of the electrical manufacturers were not fully 
prepared to receive it. 

It was frankly admitted among machine builders and opera- \ 
tors that while the mechanical drive was a possibility on high 
speed machines, it was not at all practical on account of the 
high maintenance and this condition magnified the necessity 
for a solution to the problem. 

There was no reliable power data available since it was 
practically impossible to obtain any with mechanical drives, 
nor was there any accurate data on “draws” for the same 
reason. However, the need was urgent and the first so-called 
synchronous tie-in type of paper-machine drive in spite of 
adverse criticisms and prophecies to the contrary at the 
Crown-Willamette Paper Company’s Mill was built and put 
into successful operation. This drive was really the forerun- 
ner of the ever increasing demand that has spread over the 
entire country, including Canada, and its success has had a 
marked bearing upon the development of the industry and the 
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attitude of the trade toward sectional drives in general. A 
failure at that time would have been a reflection upon the 
electrical industry as a whole and undoubtedly would have 
been a serious set-back to the sectional drive as such. 

In theory this type of drive was all that could be desired, 
in practice it fulfilled our expectations and its success was 
duplicated in eleven other orders during the same year. These 
drives made it possible to secure a vast amount of valuable 
data, heretofore unavailable, the careful analysis of which 
has had a great deal to do with the developments that have 
followed since their creation. 

During this period drives of an entirely different character 
were being exploited, although not in such large numbers. 

Strictly speaking, there are but two types of sectional 
drive on the market today: 

I. The synchronous tie-in type of drive, wherein there is 
an actual interchange of energy between the various machine 
sections, and where the relative speeds are held constant by 
synchronous motors. This, truly, is preventative rather than 


corrective. 

II. The regulator*type of drive, wherein the speed of the 
various sections is maintained by shunt field adjustment on 
the motors. It will operate on an angular displacement simi- 
lar to Type I, if the regulator element is of the synchronous 
type, but there is no actual restraining power to hold the mo- 
tor in place and the success or failure of this type is deter- 
mined by the amount of angular displacement which causes 
the regulator to function and by the time element of the 
motor field. 

The real difference between these two types of drive can 
readily be appreciated when the peculiar characteristics of 
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the d-c. motor, operating at reduced voltages and speeds, are 
considered. The speed regulation at full voltage and full 
speed may be three or four per cent or even less, but owing 
to the armature drop, it becomes extremely poor when operat- 
ing at low speeds on low armature voltage. To maintain a 
constant speed under these conditions with a varying load 
requires a very wide change in the field strength which de- 
tracts from the motor torque at low speeds. In other words, 
a d-c. motor will not deliver as much torque under reduced 
armature voltages and this demands the use of over-capacity 
motors where the regulator type of control is used. 

With the synchronous tie-in type of drive, the motor capac- 
ity need not be increased because the synchronous motors 
absorb the change in load and the d-c. motors may be operated 
at a fixed field. This type of drive, therefore, while higher in 
first cost and space requirements, has the advantage of smaller. 
capacity motors and will hold the motor speed within ex- 
tremely close limits even where instanaeous load changes 
are encountered, whereas the regulator type of drive requires 
a certain time element between the change in load and the 
correction. However, the regulator type of drive, which will 
be fully treated later in this: paper, has been improved to a 
point where it meets the most exacting requirements of com- 
mercial operation and despite the larger capacity driving 
motors which it requires for wide range machines, offers ad- 
vantages as to first cost and space requirements. 

Coincident with the development of the regulator type of 
drive, the synchronous tie-in drive, while remaining funda- 
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Figure 2 


mentally the same, has passed through several stages of de- 
velopment. 

I. The original type consisted of slow-speed d-c. motors 
with high-speed synchronous tie-in motors connected to the 
d-c. motor through a pair of cone pulleys and a gear reduction. 

II. In the second development the cone pulleys and belts 
were eliminated and a high-speed synchronous motor with 
revolving stator frame was used, the stator frame being driven 
by a small adjustable-speed d-c. motor. This change reduced 
the space requirements and overcame the objection to belts. 


III. The final development of this type of drive utilizes a 
slow-speed synchronous motor mounted on the d-c. motor 
shaft, thus eliminating the gear reduction. 

On all three of these drives the synchronous motors were 
20 per cent of the capacity of the main driving unit with 200 
per cent pull-out torque either as a motor or as a generator; 
consequently, they could take care of a maximum load change 
of 40 per cent without exceeding their normal rating and 
still hold the speed within very close limits. The develop- 
ment of this type of drive is shown in Fig. 2. 

It is a well-known fact that the synchronous motor oper- 
ates at a fixed speed which is dependent upon the frequency 
of the system to which it is connected and the speed cannot 
be changed so long as it operates within its capacity. The 
use of a multiplicity of synchronous motors connected to the 
same source of supply or interconnected between each other 
is analogous to a mechanical line shaft and gears connecting 
the various sections of a machine together. ; 

It is true that the loading of a synchronous motor is ac- 
complished by an angular displacement between the rotor 
and stator, but it is equally true that a mechanical shaft 
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with gears is subject to angular displacement under the load. 

The angular displacement in a synchronous motor is per- 
haps 10 or 12 electrical deg. under full-load conditions which 
corresponds to an angular displacement on the main driving 
motor of less than one-half of a mechanical degree. This 
displacement affects the sheet of paper that is passing over 
the roll at the time the load change occurs and is present in 
all types of drive whether mechanical or electrical. It, how- 
ever, is a negligible quantity and has no bearing upon the 
operation. 

The original type of drive which has been so successful 
from the beginning has been installed on twelve paper ma- 
chines, although one of them has since been modified to the 
regular type for the sake of uniformity in equipment. The 
use of cone pulleys and belts between the main driving d-c. 
motors and the synchronous tie-in motors has been ques- 
tioned in a few instances on the basis that belts in ordinary 
commercial service operate with a slip of two or three per 
cent. However, the belts used on these drives are very much 
over capacity and under actual test show a maximum slip of 
30/100 of one per cent. The load on a paper machine is 
very constant and under normal operating conditions will 
not vary more than 10 per cent. Consequently, the speed is 
maintained with 15/100 of one per cent or less, whereas, 
the same load change on a mechanical drive would be twice 
this amount or even more depending upon the condition of 
the belts. Each synchronous motor is free to act as a motor 
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quently a speed change on the adjustable speed motors, 
which drive the stator frame, has little effect upon the speed 
of the section. In reality the regulation of the small d-c. 
motor only affects the speed of the stator which is but a 
small percentage of the synchronous speed. Consequently 
the synchronous speed or the speed of the main driving 
motor will be maintained within 15/100 of one per cent or 
less for the load changes ordinarily encountered on a paper 
machine. 

Fifteen of these drives are now in successful operation 
and most of them have been operating for five years with 
practically no maintenance. 

The Synchronous Dynamometer (Regulator) Type 

The possibilities of a speed regulator which operates on 
the shunt field of a d-c. motor have been fully appreciated 
and as early as 1920 a synchronous dynamometer type of 
speed regulator was built by the company with which the 
writer is connected. 

This regulator consisted of a small synchronous motor, the 
rotor of which was driven from the motor on which the speed 
was to be held constant through a pair of small cone pulleys 
and a small belt. The stator was excited from a master 
generator in such a way that it remained stationary unless 
there was a tendency for the controlled motor to change in 
speed, thereby causing the stator to rotate and alter its field 
to maintain the speed constant. It operated on an angular 
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Fig. 3—First development of syn- 
chronous tie-in type of drive showing 
moderate-speed, synchronous motor 
connected to main motor through gear 
reduction and cone pulleys 


or a generator with an actual transfer of energy between it 
and the balance of the synchronous motors. A load change 
on one section, therefore, may affect the speed of that section 
15/100 of one per cent, but the effect on the remaining sec- 
tions, which must of necessity supply or absorb the energy, 
is only 2/100 of one per cent on an eight section machine. 

The second development of synchronous tie-in drive util- 
ized a slow-speed d-c. motor to which a moderate-speed 
synchronous motor was connected through a gear reduction. 
The “draw” adjustment or speed changes were obtained by 
rotating the stator frame of the synchronous motor by means 
of a small adjustable speed d-c. motor. This change elim- 
inated the cone pulleys and belts and had the advantages 
of smaller space requirements and “draw” adjustment 
through the medium of a field rheostat rather than the shift- 
ing of a belt. 

This type has been in successful operation since 1922 and 
has also been furnished on two other machines. 

The third and final development of the synchronous tie-in 
drive utilizes a slow-speed d-c. motor and a slow-speed syn- 
chronous motor mounted on the same shaft. The “draw” 
adjustment is obtained by rotating the stator frame of the 
synchronous motor by means of a small adjustable speed 
d-c. motor. In this drive the cone pulleys, belt and the gear 
reduction are eliminated. This drive has been furnished for 
four paper machines which are motored for 1,440 ft. per 
min., a speed far in excess of anything that has ever been 
attempted in the past on any machine. 

In both of these developments where revolving-frame syn- 
chronous motors are used, the stator frame revolves at an 
extremely low speed compared with the rotor and conse- 


Fig. 4—Second development of syn- 
chronous tie-in type of drive showing 
moderate - speed - geared, synchronous 
motor with revolving stator frame 


Fig. 5—Third development of syn- 
chronous tie-in type of drive showing 
slow-speed, direct-connected synchro- 
nous motor with revolving stator frame 


displacement and handled the field current direct through a 
commutator type of rheostat, the brush mechanism of which 
was connected direct to the synchronous motor stator. 

In 1921-1922, the disk type regulator with synchronous 
motor actuating element followed closely on this develop- 
ment operating on the principle of a voltage regulator, ex- 
cept that the contacts were revolving instead of statidnary. 
In its developmental stage the disks were modified to give 
a total angular displacement of 180 degrees and were so con- 
structed as to cut the motor field resistance in and out of 
the field circuit twice every revolution or twenty times a 
second, the effective field resistance being determined by the 
angular displacement between the disks, one of which was 
driven by the motor to be controlled and the other by the 
synchronous motor. Subsequently, the brush mechanism 
was altered to cut the resistance in and out in three steps 
rather than one. 

During 1922-23 this final form was furnished with ten 
paper machine drives, making newsprint, book, kraft, tissue, 
crepe and glassine; on high-speed machines and low-speed 
machines, for narrow-range and wide-range speeds. The 
regulator was subject to limitations in its operating range, 
under some conditions necessitating adjustments in an auxil- 
iary field rheostat. This feature, however, only applied to 
wide-range machines and the endeavor to overcome it and 
make the adjustment of the auxiliary rheostat automatic 
resulted in one more development in which a mechanical dif- 
ferential was added to the disks to automatically adjust the 
external field rheostat. It was built and tested under actual 
operating conditions but has never been furnished on any 
drive. 
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As a result of past experience with all kinds of paper ma- 
chines making all grades of paper, it is believed that the speed 
regulator which will best satisfy the exacting conditions of 
operation and appearance is the development and refinement 
of the synchronous dynamometer regulator built, and tested 
in 1920 and known as a synchronous dynamometer. It consists 


of a small synchronous motor, the rotor of which is driven: 


from the motor to be controlled through a pair of cone pul- 
leys and a belt which gives 20 per cent “draw” adjustment. 
The stator frame, mounted on ball bearings is excited from a 
master generator and is free to rotate. It actuates the brush 
mechanism of a commutator type rheostat which has a total 
movement of 180 deg. The rheostat has both coarse and fine 
steps and gives the equivalent of 450 operating points. 

This regulator combines a number of features not found 
in any other type of regulator: 

1. Is of the synchronous type. 

2. It operates on an angular displacement corresponding 
to approximately 0.05 per cent change in speed of the con- 
trolled motor. 

3. Has 450 operating points. 

4. Has anti-hunting features. 

5. Has an absolute minimum of moving parts as the rotor 
of the synchronous motor, which is mounted on ball bearings, 
is the only moving part. 

6. The rheostat mechanism is stationary except when load 
changes demand action. It is not of the make and break con- 
tact type. 

7. Remains stationary, maintaining its operating position 
when the master generator is shut down or when the syn- 
chronous motor is disconnected from its power supply, thus 
overcoming any possibility of a “wild” machine. 

8. Has a wide operating range. 
9. Low maintenance. 

10. Minimum space requirements. 

11. Is totally enclosed. 

12. Is mounted direct on the motor base. 

13. Presents a neat compact appearance. 

14. Is readily accessible. 

15. Is rugged in design. 

16. Has motor-operated “draw” adjustment. 

It would seem that there have been an unusual number of 
modifications in the sectional drive but a careful analysis of 
the situation will reveal that there have been from the very 
beginning but two distinct types. The changes that have 
taken place are a natural process of development and do not 
effect the fundamental principle of operation. 
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Fig. 6—Synchronous tie-in type of drive with cone pulleys 
and belts. As installed on a 164-in., 1200-ft.-per-min. 
s paper machine 


Thus far only the development of the two types of drive 
and their characteristics as separate units have been given 
consideration, without any particular reference to the machine 
as a whole. 

The sectional drive usually consists of the various parts as 
enumerated below. 

1—A Turbo Generator Set. 

(a) This has a separately excited shunt-wound d-c. variable 

voltage generator and a non-condensing steam turbine with 
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a direct-connected exciter of sufficient capacity to excite the 
generator and all of the sectional motor units. 

Exhaust steam is utilized to dry the paper and the turbine 
is designed to operate at back pressures to meet the required 
conditions. In some instance an a-c. generator is also fur- 
nished as a part of the turbine unit to furnish power to the 
constant speed end of the paper machine or to float on the 
mill system and thereby insure a perfect steam balance under 
all conditions of operation. 

Synchronous motor-generator sets are sometimes used as 














Fig. 7—Control switchboard for sectional paper machine 
drive 


prime movers and in such cases either live steam or exhaust 
steam from some other source is used to dry the paper. 

(b) A generator-control panel. 

(c) A voltage-regulator panel with 

1. A voltage regulator for the main generator. 
2. A voltage regulator for the exciter. 

(d) An auxiliary control panel for controlling the gen- 
erator voltage and the speed of the machine as a unit. 
II—Motor Equipment. 

(a) An adjustable speed, d-c. motor for each section of 
the paper machine. This may be of the slow speed direct- 
connected type or of the moderate speed geared type. Both 
the open-type motor and the enclosed externally ventilated- 
type motors have been furnished, but this is entirely a mat- 
ter of preference with the paper manufacturer. 

(b) A regulator. 
11I—Mechanical Parts. 

All motors are furnished with base, shaft, bearings, 
couplings, shaft extensions, and all necessary equipment not 
included as a part of the paper machine. 

IV—Conntrol. 

(a) A five-point full automatic-contractor control panel 
with overload and under voltage protection and indicating 
meters for each sectional motor unit. 

(b) A continuous duty starting and regulating rheostat 
designed for 75 per cent speed reduction for each sectional 
motor unit. 

V—Master Generator Set. 

The master generator set which supplies a-c. power to the 
speed regulators consists of a 10-kw. 1,200-rev. per min., 
three-phase, 60-cycle generator direct connected to an over 
capacity d-c. motor which is controlled from the main gen- 
erator panel and automatically comes up to speed when the 
voltage is brought up on the generator. 

It controls the speed of the paper machine as a unit and 
its speed is adjustable within certain limits although it de- 
pends primarily upon the voltage at which the main gen- 
erator is operating. 

When the synchronous tie-in type of drive is used, the 
master generator is not necessary because any one or more 
sections which happen to be running dryers, for instance, 
constitute a master for controlling the speed of the other 
sections. 

ViI—Draw Adjustment. 

Provision is made on each sectional unit for a sufficient 
“draw” adjustment to take care of all operating conditions 
such as variations in stock, grade of paper, grinding press 
rolls and the like. 

The “draw” adjustment is motor operated and may be 
made from the front side of the machine. 
ViI—Temperature. 

All equipment is based on 40 deg. cent. rise under normal 
load. 

Vill—Location of Equipment. 
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The power unit should preferably be located in the base- 
ment under the paper machine and in close proximity to 
this unit the generator control and all of the motor control 
units may be lined up as a single switchboard. This ar- 
rangement leaves nothing in the machine room except the 
motor equipment and the control buttons. 


Slow-Speed Motors 


It is not difficult to design for this service either slow-speed 
direct-connected motors or moderate-speed motors with 
herring-bone gear reductions. Either type of motor is satis- 
factory and it is simply a matter of capitalizing the higher 
maintenance and increased space requirements of the mod- 
erate-speed geared motor as against the slightly higher 
first cost of the slow-speed direct-connected motor. 


Motors 


Both slow-speed direct-connected motors and moderate-speed 
geared motors have been successfully used on paper machines, 
but in my experience the purchaser has shown a marked pref- 
erence for the slow-speed direct-connected motor. No diffi- 
culty has been experienced in designing either type to meet 
the requirements, and it has been largely a matter of bal- 
ancing the lower maintenance of one against the lower first 
cost of the other. 

While both types of motors are being extensively used and 
exploited, it is perfectly natural to ask which is the most 
suitable and why. It has been claimed that the moderate- 
speed motor will respond more readily to changes in field 
strength than the slow-speed motor, and that it will give a 
greater amount of torque for starting heavy loads than the 
slow speed motor. 

It has also been stated that it is not possible to manufac- 
ture slow-speed motors with good regulation. Such state- 
ments are rather startling and in all probability would not 
be made if the facts had been properly analyzed. 

For comparative purposes, we may consider a 100 h.p. 
motor, which is a common size for sectional drives. The slow- 
speed motor is, of course, a large diameter and has a heavy 
armature, with comparatively large WR?, while the moderate- 
speed motor is of small diameter, with a low WR?, and while 
this might appear as an advantage to the moderate-speed 
motor, the truth is that we are not particularly concerned 
with the WR. 

The stored energy in the armature is, however, of vital 
importance, and is a direct indication of the ease and rapidity 
with which the motor will respond to the regulator and to 
changes in field. Since the stored energy in the armature is 
proportional to the square of the speed, it increases very 
rapidly in the higher-speed motor, in spite of the smaller 
WR:?, and is many times larger in the moderate-speed motor 
than in the slow-speed motor. 

As a further comparison, the torque required to bring the 
motors to full speed in a given time may be of interest. Here 
again is a direct comparison of the responsiveness of the slow- 
speed motor and the moderate-speed motor, and while such 
wide changes in speed are not to be encountered, the com- 
parison holds true for any percentage change in speed. 

The moderate-speed motor has fewer armature conductors 
and a lower armature reaction; it also has a much lower 
inductance in the field than the slow-speed motor. The field, 
therefore, should and does respond more quickly to changes 
in current, but that question is beside the point. What we 
are primarily interested in is the rapidity with which the 
armature responds to field changes, and that is an entirely 
different question. The advantages are all with the slow-speed 
motor, and in the nature of things the field of the moderate 
speed motor must of necessity respond about six times as 
rapidly as the slow-speed motor field to be on the same basis. 
This is not the case, but if it were possible the moderate-speed 
motor would still require many times greater change in arma- 
ture current to produce the same responsiveness in speed as 
the slow-speed motor. 

It is a well known fact that where rapid cycles and quick 
reversals are required, such as in rolling mills and some 
machine tool applications, the moderate-speed motor is always 
abandoned in favor of the slow-speed motor. The most im- 
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portant example of this application is the high-speed elevator, 
which is driven by the slowest-speed motor (65 r.p.m.) to 
secure sensitive control and quick response. 

As regards regulation, it should be sufficient to state that 
hundreds of' motors have been built at speeds from 38 to 100 
r.p.m. with practically flat-speed curves. 

The slow-speed motor not only has as much torque as it 
is possible to obtain from any moderate-speed motor, but it has 
more active material and a much greater heat storage 
capacity. It will stand greater overloads and more punish- 
ment without ill effect than the moderate-speed motor. 

Inasmuch as the company which I represent is prepared to 
build and is building both slow-speed and moderate-speed 
motors suitable for paper machine service, I believe that I 
am in a position to give an unbiased opinion on their compara- 
tive merits. 

In first cost the advantage is with the moderate-speed motor, 
but in all other respects the advantage is with the slow-speed 
motor, which may be summed up as follows: 

1. The slow-speed motor has a much lower stored energy. 

2. It requires less torque to produce a given change in 
speed, and 

3. The armature will respond more quickly to field changes. 

4. It has a greater heat storage capacity. 

5. It will stand heavier overloads and more punishment 
with no ill effects. 





Paper Co. Turbine Economical 


By using extraction type steam turbines for generating 
electrical power and bleeding steam for paper drying, the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., saves 
a minimum of $12,804.48 per year and a maximum of $70,536.96 
per year over other methods, according to a recent analysis 
made at that company. Three paper plants are operated, all 
the power for which is generated at two of the plants. 

Steam is generated in Wickes vertical boilers and electricity 
is generated by 1250-kilowatt, General Electric turbine gen- 
erators rated 480 volts, 3600 r.p.m. For drying parchment 
11,000 pounds of steam per hour at 5 pounds pressure is 
extracted from each turbine. 

In the No. 1 mill, variable speed engines are used to drive 
the paper machines, one rated 200 horsepower and the other, 
300 horsepower. All the exhaust steam from the engines is 
used for drying. The electrical load of the mill is carried by 
a 1250-kilowatt turbine generator, and 11,000 pounds of steam 
is extracted from the turbine for drying paper. 

In the No. 2 mill, however, the paper machines are driven 
by General Electric sectional motor drive. The electrical load 
of the mill, including the paper machine motors, is carried by 
two 1250-kilowatt turbine generators, and 22,000 pounds of 
process steam—sufficient to cover all the drying requirements 
of the mill—are extracted from the turbines. 

By this method the turbines, in addition to driving their 
generators, are bled at the first stage of steam at a rate of 
22,000 pounds per hour, thus obtaining as a by-product from 
the extracted drying steam, and at practically no expense, 
approximately 1630 kilowatts of electric power. If the paper 
machines in the No. 2 mill were driven by variable speed 
engines, as in the No. 1 mill, 500 horsepower would be required 
at not less than 35 pounds of steam per horsepower-hour. 
This would give, for drying purposes, but 17,500 pounds of 
steam per hour, whereas 22,000 pounds are required, costing 
$6.29 per hour. An additional 1500 kilowatts of electrical 
power would be needed which, if furnished by a straight con- 
densing turbine requiring 13.5 pounds of steam per hour, would 
cost $5.79 per hour, making a total cost of $12.08 per hour. If 
the additional 1500 kilowats were purchased, they would cost 
the paper company $13.50 per hour, at a rate of $.009 per 
kilowatt-hour, making a total cost in that case of $19.79 per 
hour. 

The present method, requiring 2500 kilowatts, costs $10.37 
per hour. Thus there is effected a minimum saving of $1.71 
per hour, or $12,804.48 per year, and a maximum saving of 
$9.42 per hour, or $70,536.96 per year. With the minimum 
saving, the paper company is paid a return of 45.8 per cent 
on its turbine and generator investment of $28,000. 
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Sectional Electric Drive for 
Paper Machines* 


By R. N. NORRIS 
Managing Director, The Harland Engineering Co., of Canada 





This paper describes a system of electric control for sectionalized 
electric drive which makes use of a mechanical differential. Fur- 
ther, it discusses the drive of the constant-speed end of the paper 
machine and the general advantages of electrical sectional drive for 
paper mills. Some figures are given on the power consumption of 
several classes of mills. The type of drive described has been used 
for some time in Europe and Canada and it has now been success- 
fully introduced in the United States. 





N THIS paper will be described a system of sectional elec- 

trical drive which utilizes a mechanical differential as the 
basis of its control. First, this particular type of system, 
called the Interlock System, will be described and this will be 
followed by comments on the drive of the constant-speed end 
of the paper machine, with statement of the advantages of 
sectional driving in general. 
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Fig. 1—Schematic diagram and layout of typical installation 


A. Section motors U Couch press 
B. Speed reduction gear V Ist press 
D. Differential regulator w. 2nd press 
E. Exciter X. 3rd press 
F. Motor starting panel Y Dryer section 
F. Dryer starting panel Z. Calenders 
G. D-ce. generator DC. Main de—bus. 500 or 250 
H. Conract and field connections volts 
K. Armature starting resistance EB. Exciter bus. 250 volts 
L. Cone pulleys and belt for ER. Exciter field rheostat 
adjusting draw GR. Generator field rheostat 
M. Main Synchronous motor IB. Interlock bus. 250 or 125 
N. Master shaft volts 
gS Chain drive AC. Main a-c. bus 


Bevel gears 





Like all other sectional electric drives the Interlock in- 
stallation consists essentially of a d-c., compound-wound, inter- 
pole generator with an exciter, which exciter supplies the exci- 
tation current to the field circuit of the generator and also the 
field circuits of the several section motors. 

It is essential that the generator and exciter be designed 
to give good regulation under varying load conditions and 
that voltage regulators be provided to maintain a steady volt- 
age in order to compensate for variations in load or speed of 
the prime mover. 

Fig. 1 is a schematic diagram and layout of a typical in- 
stallation showing the section motors at the couch, press, 
dryers and calender sections of a newsprint machine. This 
illustration does not show the reel or winder sections, but 
the reel and additional calender sections or smoothing roll 
sections, etc., can be driven in a similar manner, and the 
sketch serves to show the arrangement of the drive in general. 

Each section of the paper machine is driven by a compound- 
wound interpole d-c. motor, which may be either directly 
coupled to the paper machine in-driving shafts or coupled 
thereto through some form of gear unit—double helical, worm, 
chain, etc. Sometimes a very convenient arrangement is to 
use direct-coupled motors for the heavier powers at couch, 





*Presented at the Regional Meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, held at Cleveland, Ohio, March 19, 1926. 
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dryer and calender sections, and geared units at the press 
sections. 

Fig. 2 shows direct-coupled motors driving a 234-in., 1200-ft. 
per min. newsprint machine. The sectional drives are housed 
in a separate room, the in-driving shafts of the paper machine 
passing through the walls into the machine room proper. 

Fig. 3 shows an all-geared arrangement of Interlock drive, 
and Fig. 4 shows the semi-geared arrangement referred to 
above. Fig. 5 is a line drawing of a direct-coupled motor and 
also shows control unit. 

In large newsprint machines the dryer sections consisting 
as a rule, of 40 to 46 cast-iron cylinders, five or six feet in 
diameter and up to 240 in. face, are usually geared together 
and driven by motors driving through two pinions on to the 
same load. 

However, the arrangement of the machine, whether direct- 
coupled, gear-driven, or, as here termed, semi-geared, is a 
matter of detail which may vary with the particular case in 
question. 

As illustrated by Fig. 1, a d-c., adjustable-voltage generator 
(G) supplies the necessary power to the section motors (A1) 
to (A7). This generator is separately excited, and the 
exciter also supplies the excitation current to the field circuit 
of the several section motors. 

(Al) to (A7) represent the various section motors, which, 
on the couch, press and the two dryer sections, are direct 
coupled to the intake shafts. On the three press sections and 
the calender section, a single reduction herringbone gear is 
employed. For purposes of simplicity, no main switchboard 
is shown in this illustration; however, a main switchboard is 
provided between the generator and exciter and the main bus- 
bars (DC) and exciter busbars (EB). On the couch section 
is shown one of the motor starting panels (F) with the neces- 
sary connections from the field and armature circuits of the 
motor, and the differential regulator (D); (F1) is the start- 
ing panel for the dryer motors. 

Speed adjustment within the desired range of the paper 
machine is obtained, in the case of large newsprint machines, 
entirely by variation of the generator voltage which is ap- 
plied to the section motor armatures. In book-paper machines, 
or other machines requiring large speed ranges, this speed 
adjustment is obtained by a combination of generator voltage 
regulation as above and variation of the field strength of the 
section motors. The whole of this speed adjustment is ob- 
tained from a combined regulator which is operated by one 
handwheel or by remote-control, push-button operation. 

The arrangement of the Interlock control system shown in 
Fig. 1 consists of a master shaft (N) located in any con- 
venient place, and extending the entire length of the variable 
speed end of the paper machine. This master shaft trans- 
mits practically no power, as it is only a governor shaft. The 
power required to drive the master shaft is negligible, and 
the whole shaft, with the differential regulators but without 
the draw control belts in position, can very readily be turned 
by hand from any point of the shaft. At each section, the 
differential control gear (D). is inserted. 

In Fig. 1, the shaft is shown passing underneath the re- 
duction gear units, but it, of course, has no connection with 
these units and is simply shown in this position as being a 
convenient position for it. 

It can be placed in any convenient position—under the floor 
if desired, with the regulator equipment suspended from the 
ceiling—and if the master shaft is an insuperable difficulty 
either in the layout of the plant at the back of the paper 
machine or in reality in the mind of the prospective user, 
then it can be replaced by a synchronous generator and syn- 
chronous motor af each section; but in the author’s opinion 
the shaft is the better drive from a point of simplicity and 
reliability and provides a more rigid and positive drive for the 
control units. 

The master shaft can be driven by either a small, separate 
electric master motor or from one of the sections of the paper 
machine, preferably the dryer section, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
master shaft when driven from the dryer sections is driven 
by means of a small chain drive or a small geared drive, 
whichever happens to be the more suitable for the layout in 
question. 

A diagrammatic illustration of the differential-control ap- 
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paratus, geared to the master shaft at each of the sections 
to be controlled is given in Fig. 6. This differential control 
consists of bevel gear (P) free to revolve on cone pulley 
shaft (S) and a bevel pinion (Q) which is mounted on the 
master shaft (R). Attached to the bevel wheel (P) are three 
planetary pinions (L) which mesh with the sun wheel (K), 
the last named being keyed to the cone-pulley shaft (S); the 
pinions (L) also mesh with the internal teeth of the annular 
ring (N) which turns freely on shaft (S). 
side of the annular ring (N) are teeth that engage with an- 
other spur wheel (O) mounted on shaft (T), this shaft being 


Fig. 2—Direct-couples motors driving 
a 234-in. 1200 r. p. m. newsprint 
machine 





Fig. 3—Interlock drive in operation 
on third press section of 234-in. news- 
print machine, 600/1000 f. p. m. 


connected through a coupling to a shaft carrying the brush 
arm (D) in the automatic differential regulator (C). 

If the shaft (S) carrying the cone pulley (I) which is driven 
by the section motor, runs (in the opposite direction) at the 
same speed as the bevel gear (Q), located on the master 
shaft, then there will be no resultant movement of the an- 
nular ring (N); but however slightly these two may vary in 
angular position relative to each other, a correct and in- 
stantaneous response is given on the annular ring (N) and 
coincidentally on the wheel (O) which is driven by the annular 
ring. The bevel pinion (Q) is driven by the master shaft in 
each case, and the sun wheel (K) is driven from the cone 
pulley through the section motor itself, which must be con- 
trolled in each case. Therefore, any tendency of difference 
in angular relation between the master shaft and the motor 
to be controlled is instantly reflected on the annular ring. 

An epicyclic train of wheels is an elusive creature when it 
is desired to know exactly what takes place, and to more 
readily grasp the simple and effective nature of the control, 
it is easy to look upon it as a bevel gear differential as Fig. 
7. This consists of a small frame (C), with four small bevel 
gears (D) (D1) (D2) (D8).all of the same size and having 
the same number of teeth. Gears (D) and (D2) turn on 
journals that are attached to the frame (C); gear (D1) is 
keyed to the shaft, at the other end of which is keyed the 
handle (E); and gear (D3) is keyed to a shaft, at the other 
end of which is keyed the handle (D); the frame (C) is free 
to turn on these two shafts. Suppose the frame to be held 
stationary and handle (A) to be turned clockwise; then, gears 
(D) and (D2) will turn in opposite directions, and will cause 


Around the out- 


Fig. 8—E picyclic interlock differential 
with cover closed 


Fig. 4—Semi-geared arrangement of 
interlock drive 
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gear (D3) to turn in a direction opposite to that of gear (D1), 
which is keyed to the same shaft as the handle (A). The two 
handles (A) and (D) will, therefore, turn in opposite direc- 
tions at the same speed in revolutions per minute. 

Now if the frame (C) be free to turn and handle, (A) and 
(B), together with gears (D1) and the (Ds), are turned in 
opposite directions at the same speed, the frame (C) will 
remain stationary, the conditions then in so far as the revolu- 
tions of the gears are concerned, being exactly the same as 
they were when the frame was held stationary. If, on the 
contrary, while (A) makes 100 turns, (B) makes one turn 


Fig. 9—Epicyclic interlock differential 
with cover removed 





Fig 10—Typical switchboard for au- 
tomatic push-button operated motor 
starting panel 


more or less than this; i. e., 99 or 101 turns, the frame (C) 
must make half a turn forwards or backwards, the same re- 
sult that would be had if (D1) were stationary and handle (B) 
made one turn. 

The angular displacement has nothing to do with time; it 
depends only on the difference between the number of turns 
made by the gears (D1) and (Ds) regardless of whether this 


takes one minute or one year. Therefore, if in any period of 
time, gear (D1) has an angular velocity of 1 deg. greater or 
less than gear (D3), the frame (C) must be displaced % deg. 
from its initial position. 

The Interlock system of control is merely the application of 
this principle to the regulation of the speed of the electric 
motor connecting a single field rheostat to the third member 
of the differential, which, in the epicyclic differential Fig. 6, 
is in the ring (N) and is so connected by gear (O), shaft (T) 
and coupling (X). 

Fig. 8 shows the epicyclic Interlock differential with the 
cover removed, and Fig. 9 closed, and it gives a good idea of 
the robust construction. The gears all run in oil, and being 
enormously large in comparison to the power required, they 
will run indefinitely without wear. In fact, after four years’ 
operation at 24 hours per day on a large Canadian newsprint 
installation, some of the gear teeth still show the signs of the 
hobbing cutters which milled them out of the solid. 

The field regulator portion of the control contains a large 
number of resistance units which are cut in and out of circuit 
of the motor field, the circuit being completed through the 
brushes (X) and (Y) which travel over a number of contacts 
(F) and form a complete circuit through the brass ring con- 
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tact (E). In practice, the brush arm (D) quietly breathes 
between the two contacts, of which there are 80 to 100 on the 
regulator. 

The accuracy with which the desired speed is required is so 
great that if there were a million contacts instead of 80, they 
would not suffice to have one 
for every flicker in speed; the 
brush would steadily breathe 
but the movement would still 
be between the contacts, one 
on each side of the desired 
speed. Referring to the lower 
right-hand part of Fig. 6, sup- 
pose that one of these contacts 
(U) represent 600 r. p. m., on 
the motor, that the next con- 
tact (V) represent 640 r. p. m. 
and that a speed of exactly 620 
r. p. m. on the motor were re- 
quired; then the brush arm 
would be quietly breathing be- 
tween the two contacts (U) and 
(V), spending sufficient time 
on either contact to produce an 
average field that will give a 
perfectly steady motor speed of 
620 r. p. m., the speed that was 
desired for the moment. Should 
this desired speed be 635 
r. p. m., say, then the action is 
exactly the same as before, ex- 
cept that the arm spends a 
fraction more time on contact 
(V) than on contact (U). 

If the load varies on any motor, it will immediately tend to 
speed up or slow down, which will produce a tendency to 
change in angular variation between the two halves of the 
differential. The angular ring (N) will move and the rheo- 
stat arm (D) will take up this new position to suit the load in 
question. 

The control is absolutely automatic and instantaneous for 
all conditions of load which may occur, and no hand adjust- 
ment of the motor field strength is required for any load 
change which does occur such as happens at the press sec- 
tions, for instance, when the weights are changed, or at the 
couch section when the vacuum is altered. 

If the machine operator desires to change the draw between 
sections of the paper machine, he has only to move the belt 
on the cone pulley (I) and cone pulley (M) Fig. 6, attached 
to the motor shaft; the motor is then trying to drive (K) ata 
speed that is different. This immediately sets in motion the 
annular ring (N), which comes to rest again in a moment, 
after moving through a few degrees of arc, enough to alter 
the resistance in (C); harmony is then once more established, 
and the motor, running at a-different speed, as desired, is still 
driving the sun wheel (K) at exactly the same speed as that 
of the bevel pinion. The 1%-in. belt may be shifted on the 
cone pulleys by a hand-wheel or by remote control of a frac- 
tional h. p. motor that operates the belt-adjustment gear. 

Starting up of the respective section motors is obtained 
usually by means of automatic push-button-operated con- 
tactor motor-starting panels. The push buttons can be 
located anywhere and are usually on the front of the paper 
machine at the respective sections, the panels themselves 
being arranged usually as a switchboard in a substation 
preferably alongside the generator and main switchboard; 
Fig. 10 shows a switchboard of this nature. 

The starting panels are provided with resistance units 
capable of giving very slow crawling speeds which are re- 
quired when putting on new Fourdrinier wires or felts at the 
press sections or the dryer sections, and also for the purpose 
of inching round the various sections for inspection purposes. 

Each section can be started, run at slow speeds, or stapped, 
independent of the other sections, without interfering with 
any of the other sections. They will all continue to run at the 
predetermined speed. Should the master section shut down— 
whether it is the dryer sections, or a small master motor—all 
the other sections automatically still continue to run at the 
speed at which they were first operating. 





























PLAN 


Fig. 5—Showing direct- 
coupled motor and con- 
trol unit 
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Of course, for the time being, while the master section is 
standing, the Interlock is not in operation, but immediately 
the master section has again been brought to full speed, all 
the other sections automatically interlock themselves. 

These conditions are all made by the means of simple auto- 
matic devices. 

Motors 

All motors, whether for direct-coupled machines or for 
geared installations where they are in the paper machine 
rooms are totally enclosed and supplied with forced ventila- 
tion. This is a distinct advantage at the back of the paper 
machine, as behind the dryer sections high temperatures are 
met, and behind the wet end of the paper machine at the 
couch and press sections a great amount of splashing of water 
mixed with paper stock occurs which is not good for the 
windings of any electric motor. Furthermore, at times care- 
less use of a hose by some operator may ruin a motor. All 
this is safeguarded against by the use of totally enclosed 
motors. 

This Interlock sectional electric drive which was developed 
by the Harland Engineering Company has been in successful 
operation since 1914 when it was first installed in Scotland 
on a small machine having a wide speed range of ten-to-one. 
During the four or five years previous to this installation there 
were two sectional electric drives in operation in Great 





Fig. 6—-Diagrammatic illustration of differential control 
apparatus geared to master shaft at each section to be 
controlled 


Britain. One of these was not altogether successful and was 
replaced by mechanical drive. The other was converted to 
the Interlock differential-control system and is the drive in 
Scotland referred to above. This equipment is still in opera- 
tion. Since the installation of this equipment, constructional 
improvements in mechanical and electrical details have been 
made as a result of experience, but the principles of control 
and operation have not been changed. 

Before passing from sectional electric drive, reference will 
be made to the driving of the constant-speed end of the paper- 
machine, which seems 
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separated into two 
groups—the constant 
speed and the variable 
speed end. The development of the sectional electric drive has 
provided for the latter, but there appears to be little movement 
as yet to study and change driving arrangements of the con- 
stant speed end. Where a separate driving unit is provided it 
is quite usual to have two generators and exciter, all-driven 
together, consisting of a d-c., generator, its exciter (which 
also excites the sectional motor fields) for the variable speed 
end, and an alternator to provide a-c., three-phase supply to 
operate the constant speed end. This constant speed end may 


Fig 7—Bevel-gear differential 
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be driven by one motor, or it may be divided into groups, but 
no attempt seems to be made to adjust the running speed of 
its elements to suit the changing speed of the paper machine. 

A little progress has already been made in one or two mills 
in so far that in a few cases the pumps, etc., are being driven 
by separate motors, thus eliminating belts as far as possible. 
For this purpose the d-c. motor has been employed, which has 
wherever possible been direct coupled to pumps, and which 
allows a moderate amount of speed control by shunt regula- 
tion, thus enabling the speed of the pump to be adjusted to 
suit the operating speed of the paper machine itself. For such 
a purpose, direct current clearly has an advantage, and the 
author believes will gradually be more widely adopted. 

It is true that some portions on the constant speed part have 
been initially conceived and developed with a drive from a 
steam engine or a counter shaft in mind, and perhaps do not 
seem to be specially suited for direct coupling to a motor, but, 
doubtless with the development and more extended use of an 
individual drive on the constant speed end, designs which the 
business seems to demand will gradually be evolved. In such 
matters engineers do not usually lag behind. With such an 
arrangement the speeds of the various pumps can be adjusted 
to suit the output required of them, which to a moderate ex- 
tent varies with the speed of the paper machine. In this 
way economies in power can be attained and it is believed other 
advantages also will result. It will be evident that the control 
of this part of the machine will be more complete than is 
otherwise possible. 

The following table gives averages of some hundreds of 
power readings taken from time to time on various machines. 
The first row covers readings on 14 machines of similar size 
in operation, and the second row, 6 machines. The others are 
averages on selected individual machines: 

From several readings obtained from machines having 
mechanical drives with single motor the average e. h. p. per 
inch of width for 100 ft. per min. is 0.35 e. h. p. 

Coupled with this there is the very interesting side of the 
question relating to the effect of sectional driving on the 
thermo-dynamic efficiency (a) of the paper machine itself— 
(b) of the paper mill as a whole—as a result of the saving in 
power effected by sectional driving. 

From the power table just given, it will be seen that a 234-in. 
paper machine, operating at 1000 ft. per min. would require 
472 e. h. p. A mechanical operated machine operating at the 
same speed would require about 819 e. h. p. 

Assuming that the average output of paper from the ma- 
chine is 125 tons per twenty-four hours, and that the average 
steam requirements for drying the paper are 3.75 Ibs. of 
steam per pound of paper, then we get a steam requirement 
in the drying cylinders of the paper machine, 38,900 lbs. of 
steam per hour. 

A steam turbine operating under normal conditions usually 
met with in a paper mill would have a water-rate of about 
38 Ibs. of steam per e. h. p.-hr. allowing for generator effi- 
ciencies, so that by utilizing to the fullest extent the power 
in the steam required in reducing it from the normal pressure 
to the pressure required for drying in the paper machine cy]l- 
inders we can obtain approximately 1000 e. h. p. 

Now, if the paper machine is driven mechanically, the bal- 
ance of horse power so obtainable (181. e. h. p.) would hardly 
justify the installation of an additional generator to supply 
the excess power to the constant-speed end of the machine, 
but the balance of power obtainable by using sectional drive, 
528 e. h. p., is sufficient to justify this and is usually enough 
to drive the whole of the constant speed end of the paper ma- 
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chine. This renders the paper machine an individual unit, 
which has many advantages. 

Sectional driving of paper machines has also had its effect 
upon building design by reducing the cost of basements and 
saving space. 

The foregoing does not pretend to deal with the general ad- 
vantages to be obtained in the use of sectional electric drive 
as compared with mechanical drive. These are becoming so 
generally well-known that it is only necessary to outline 
briefly a few of them—such as the elimination of belts and 
ropes, and their consequent very high up-keep costs; the sav- 
ing of power as is shown on the power figures given above; 
the very much steadier speed control between sections of the 
paper machine which result in a better quality and production 
of paper from a given machine with a given quality of stock 
supplied to the machine. 

Each section of the paper machine is made a separate unit 
and with electrical indicating instruments it is possible to 
detect faults which may arise on the paper machine itself 
which allows of investigation and probably rectification of 
any trouble before it becomes serious, whereas with mechan- 
ical drive very probably the first indication of trouble is when 
the trouble has become serious enough to necessitate expen- 
sive repairs. 

The greater ease in handling the paper machine by the 
paper mill operators is very marked and needs to be experi- 
enced to be realized. The absence of ropes and belts on the 
back side of the machine makes the machine more accessible, 
which all helps in the upkeep and maintenance of the plant 
and reducing life hazard. 

Due to the very even starting torque exerted by electric 
motors, particularly of the d-c. type, dryer gear life is in- 
creased as compared with the mechanical drive where power 
application of the dryer gears is usually by clutch or snatching 
of cone pulleys which puts sudden stress on the gears. 

These notes have been put together on the assumption that 
they will be read to those who have some knowledge of paper 
machines and are interested in present and future operation 
and development. There is to my mind a great field in the 
United States for conversion of old mechanically driven ma- 
chines to sectional drives and although I expect there are 
many paper makers who will disagree with me, I maintain 
that there are many advantages to be obtained in doing this. 

One, of course, still meets the man who says the mechanical 
drive is good enough and he is clearly right from the standard 
of his own point of view. Everybody knows that mechanical 
drives have made and will still make good paper. In the be- 
ginning it was the large powers and high speeds required by 
the large newsprint machines which forced forward this sub- 
ject of sectional driving, although its actual development was 
accomplished before the advent of the large high-speed ma- 
chine. 

The steady increase in the size of newsprint machines finally 
made sectional driving a necessity. 

When its reliability became established, it made wide ma- 
chines and high-speed machines more readily available than 
formerly. Its advent also has apparently had an influence 
on the design of the paper machine itself as regards the widths 
and speeds at which it can be built. 

The reliable nature of the drive in operation on newsprint 
machines has been proved and has demonstrated also that for 
the small book machines, etc., the same good results can be 
obtained; in fact, it is becoming more general, and nearly all 
new book machines are fitted with sectional drive in North 
America, but not in Europe. As I stated before, there is a 





Width 
& Type Speed Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 


Average Electric H. P. Input to Motor per inch width of Machine per 100 Ft. per Min. Paper Speed 


4th. _ Ast. 2nd. 


Total 
0.2017 
0.243 
0.188 
0.300 
0.171 


Exciter. 
0.0057 
0.009 
0.008 
0.008 
0.006 


of M/c. Ft.PerMin. Couch Press Press Press 
23-4in. News .... 875 0.039 0.016 0.023 0.022 
166-in. News .... 750 0.054 0.029 0.027 0.0 
168-in. Kraft .... 675 0.039 0.027 0.020 0.017 
148-in. Book ..... 530 0.046 0.044 0.026 0.044 
148-in. Tissue ... 230 00.17 0.041 0.017 ‘ 


Press Dryers Cal. Cal. 
tn ei 0.060 0.036 nned 
0.674 0.650 
0.041 0.036 
0.035 0.031 
0.047 0.043 


0.068 
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big future for the conversion of existing machines to sectional 
drive. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider that some 
form of sectional drive has been constantly the subject of 
research by independent peoples in different parts of the 
world; contemporary with the work which we were doing in 
Great Britain, other people were carrying on similar experi- 
ments on this Continent and in Europe. All these experiments, 
I believe, were made quite independently of each other show- 
ing a widespread belief in the necessity and usefulness of 
sectional drive. 





Pulpwood in the Lake States 


“Pulpwood in the Lake States,” by Douglas A. Crocker, For- 
ester of the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, is a comprehensive treatise of the present 
pulpwood situation in the Lake States. 

The titles of chapters are: Introduction, General Conclu- 
sions, Forest Management, General Conservation Movement 
in Lake States, Appendix. 

For those desiring immediate information, the chapter en- 
titled General Conclusions will be especially helpful. In this 
chapter the author has grouped statistics regarding the situa- 
tion for the various pulpwood species under the headings of 
the trees themselves. , 





Cafeterias in Paper Mills 


Laurentide and Belgo-Canadian Mills Give Day and 
Night Service at Low Prices 


SPLENDID cafeteria service has been developed by the 

Laurentide Company, Ltd., Grand’ Mére, Que., and the 
Belgo-Canadian Company, at Shawinigan Falls, a few miles 
away. At Grand’ Mére, Mrs. E. B. Turner and her staff of 
assistants serve from 175 to 200 persons daily. It is at the 
noon hour that the workers, male and female, begin to troop 
in, some bringing’ sandwiches or similar foods from home, 
which they eat with tea, coffee or milk purchased at the 
counter, and others who call for soup and the more solid 
dishes that are available. A night service is also provided. 
The prices charged are astonishingly low in all instances, 
some trifling variations in the scale of charges being noted 
at the respective cafeterias of Laurentide and Belgo. In 
nearly every instance the Belgo-Canadian prices were a cent 
or two higher than those of the Laurentide cafeteria, though 
there were exceptions, as in the case of potatoes, for a por- 
tion of which 5c is named by Laurentide and 3c by Belgo. 
Against Laurentide’s charge of 10c for roast beef, Belgo 
names 12c. A bowl of nourishing soup may be procured for 


2%c at Grand’ Mére, and how the ‘%c is paid was not clear, 
except that a balance may be struck by the consumption of 
a doughnut, a jam sandwich or a portion of tomatoes, each of 
Doughnuts appear to be a popular 
At Laurentide, every morning 


which is priced at 2%c. 
article of food at both mills. 
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225 doughnuts are made for the noon meal, these being washed 
down with 10 gallons of coffee, 10 gallons of tea and 32 quarts 
of milk. 

The forenoon menu at the Belgo cafeteria on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 19th, involved a consumption of 40 lbs. potatoes, 12 lbs. 
beans, 10 Ibs. peas, 12 Ibs. beef steak, 9 Ibs. salt pork, 12 lbs. 
roast pork and 9 lbs. beef stew, to mention only the outstand- 
ing items, but between 200 and 225 meals are served daily in 
this cafeteria which has perhaps a greater seating capacity 
than that at Laurentide. It may be of interest to reproduce 
the following bill of fare of the Belgo cafeteria: 


CE oo. ecectnune clk 4 6c Green peas ............. 3c 
Pork and beans....6c and 9c Blanc mange ........... 6c 
Date OE bo ectiececceaes TB io 6565 ods ce enend 8c 
Re erry Feel Se sheik sc OG mapas mares 3e 
See OOOO i 50. on bie eae Pa: CI alts ssa d eonmades 3c 
BE S 55.4 ded bats SES nee ee ke Re .3c and 6c 
PONG ok oiannn eases Se... Heme Gres: okie es canes 6c . 


The menu served at the Laurentide cafeteria on the same 
day was as follows: 


TRESS Oa ee oe re PUGS: TE ie sad wave corner 3c 
Reeet Beek 6 6664S 10c Egg sandwich ......... 5c 
i eee ier 5e Jam sandwich ........ 2c 
EG a ae Rae 2%c Fruit cake ............ 5c 
ER PE Pare 5c Doughnuts ........... 2%e 
Ham sandwich ........ 5e 





The Rollway Bearing Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., an- 
nounces the following changes in personnel of their sales 
force: C. A. Call, formerly Assistant Sales Manager, Gurney 
Ball Bearing Company, has been appointed Sales Manager; 
E. J. Lybert, former Philadelphia representative now takes 
charge of their Detroit district; J. D. Firmin, for many years 
associated with the Engineering Department of Niles-Bement- 
Pond is now engineering representative in the Philadelphia 
district, and W. E. Smith has been transferred from their 
home office to Youngstown. 





New Lift-Truck Platform 


A new steel platform designed to be used with lift trucks 
has been patented by the Stuebing-Cowan Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The principal feature of this platform is the method of clamp- 
ing the wooden top between the jaws of the two steel angle 
rails which gives a viselike gripping action that results in 
extreme rigidity and strength. This construction also makes 
the platform as flexible to changing requirements as a sec- 
tional bookcase, permits the instant application or conversion 
into bin types for handling small parts, stake types for long 
material, rack and table types, or the use of crane hooks where 
the load is to be handled overhead during certain phases of 
production. 

The design of this structure is so correct that it enables 
these platforms to carry with absolute safety 10,000 and even 
20,000 pound loads. 


Staff of the Laurentide Cafeteria 
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Southern Supers Meet at Canton, N. C. 


Inspect Mills of Champion Fibre Company, Hear Papers Read and 
Discussed and Enjoy Dinner Party at Asheville 


host to the Southeastern Division of the Superintendents’ 

Association, which held a regular meeting at the plant 
on Saturday, March 27. Headquarters for the meeting was 
established at Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, some sixteen 
miles distant, and arriving members were greeted there by 
representatives of the company, headed by W. C. Benzing, 
who organized a small dinner and theatre party on Friday 
evening. At the plant the members and visitors were hospit- 
ably entertained and afforded an unrestricted view of machin- 
ery, operations, and product of the great pulp and paper 
manufacturing establishment of the Champion Fibre Com- 


pany. 


T= Champion Fibre Company, of Canton, N. C., played 


Welcomed to Canton 


The meeting was held in one of the rooms of the Champion 
“Y,” as the Young Men’s Christian Association building on the 
grounds of the mill is called. After a welcoming speech by 
R. J. Sprang, D. J. Kerr, operating superintendent, addressed 
the gathering as representative of the mayor of Canton and 
the executives of the Champion Fibre Company. 


Growth of Southern Division 


Carl Magnus, chairman of the Southeastern Division, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome. He said that the division 
was particularly fortunate in having the active encourage- 
ment and support of the heads of the pulp and paper firms 
represented in its membership, splendid evidence of which was 
furnished in the welcome which had been accorded the division 
on its visit to Canton. He regretted that a larger attendance 
had been prevented by the epidemic of influenza then raging 
in Virginia, but all things considered, a registration of twen- 
ty-five members was gratifying. The division had now a total 
membership of forty-four, and when the membership com- 
mittee got into action, it was expected that every pulp and 
paper mill superintendent in the territory covered by the 
division would be drafted. He made a plea for a more active 
participation in the work of the division by individual mem- 
bers, saying that in this organization, as in every other one 
of its kind, the members got out of it only what they put in. 


Activities of the Champion Fibre Co. 


Robert W. Griffith, head of the chemical sales division of 
the Champion Fibre Company, was next on the program for a 
review of the activities, operations and products of the mill. 


Go South, Young Man, Go South 

Mr. Griffith spoke without notes and gave a most interest- 
ing and eloquent account of the development of the plant from 
the time twenty years ago when Peter G. Thomson did the 
unusual thing of turning southward instead of westward to 
start an industrial enterprise. More than this, Mr. Thomson 
erected a pulp mill in the South and made use of a native 
wood which up to that time had not been recognized as a 
source of woodpulp. The wood referred to was chestnut, which 
grows abundantly in North Carolina. In order to use this 
wood for pulp, it was necessary to extract the tannin from it 
as a preliminary operation before cooking by the soda process. 
Hence the erection of a large plant for the extraction of tannin 
from chestnut wood. With a capacity of 500 barrels a day, 
the equivalent of 100 tons of liquid chestnut extract is sup- 
plied daily to the leather industry of the world. A by-product 
of ‘the extract plant is some 300 cords of spent wood which 
goes to make soda pulp. 

Pine, Spruce and Hemlock Also Used 

The sulphate mill with a capacity of eighty tons uses pine 

as raw material, spruce and hemlock wood being used in 


the sulphite mill which produces 100 tons a day. The three 
pulp mills furnish slush stock to the paper mill, which has 


a capacity of 100 tons of finished paper a day. Surplus pulp 
is shipped to the parent company’s plant, the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and to paper mills 
throughout the country. A board mill makes use of pulp 
screenings to the extent of forty tons of finished board daily. 


By-Products 


Mr. Griffith described the bleach plant of the company 
which had been constructed in war time, when supplies of 
chlorine from outside sources were stopped by government 
requirements. The electrolytic plant yields a large excess 
of caustic soda as a by-product and this is sold to textile 
manufacturers. Crude turpentine was mentioned as a by- 
product of the sulphate process which is refined for the mar- 
ket. The spent liquor of the sulphite mill continues to be a 
problem, no profitable use for it having been discovered. 
It is evaporated and used as an adhesive at the Canton mill 
under the name Bindex. : 

Mr. Griffith touched on the power development of the 
plant, and visitors were later treated to a view of the con- 
struction changes that were going on. 


The Champion “Y” 


Having a payroll in excess of 2,000 people, the company 
was, faced with the problem of providing the right kind 
of recreation for the workers. In addition to the physical 
and educational facilities provided by the Y. M. C. A., or 
Champion “Y,” the company has started several vocational 
training courses which all employees are encouraged to at- 
tend. Vocational classes have been organized as substi- 
tutes for the apprenticeship system, being designed to teach 
the men the principles on which their daily work is based 
and the relation of their job to the main purpose of the 
mill’s operation. Mention of these activities and the means 
used to prevent losses from waste was included by Mr. 
Griffith in the course of a most informing talk, and in re- 
sponding Chairman Magnus expressed the appreciation of 
all who heard him. 

Necessity of Waste Prevention 

Mr. Magnus added his own testimony to the importance 
of adopting means of saving stock. If the industry was 
to survive, he said, intensive efforts must be made to save 
material, water as well as the clay and fiber that were 
usually allowed to leave the plant as mill effluent, often to 
the pollution of streams and watercourses. He mentioned 
one mill that up to four years ago had been losing stock at 
the rate of $50,000 a year. Having been induced by the 
superintendent to invest in savealls and other recovery equip- 
ment, this loss had been turned to profit. 


Inspection of the Mill 
The morning program called for an inspection of the soda, 
sulphite and sulphate mills as well as the board and paper- 
making mills and chemical plant. An entire day could have 
been devoted to a tour of the plant, so varied and extensive 
are the operations conducted by the Champion Fibre Com-~ 
pany, but luncheon was to be served at 1 o’clock, and the visit 
was necessarily a hurried one, though full of interest from 
start to finish. 
An All-Day Session 
An afternoon sitting was planned to last from 2 to 4 o’clock, 
when it was to be followed by an auto ride from 4 to 6, but 
it was nearly 5 o’clock when the meeting adjourned and there 
was not much time left for sight-seeing before the dinner, 
which was called for 6:30 p. m. 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Preceding the set program there was an int -esting dis- 
cussion of the use of rubber-covered rolls, couch rolls, felt 
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rolls, ete., which was led by W. E. Greene, of the W. E. Greene 
Corporation, New York. The use of a rubber-covered roll 
as a couch roll resulted in a great saving, as the roll itself 
lasts longer—fifteen to twenty years, and the wire lasts longer 
because there is no hammering. In addition to the use of a 
rubber covering for press rolls, he mentioned several new 
uses for rubber, as a covering for felt rolls, for instance. He 
said that air spots in rubber-covered rolls could be fixed with 
cement if taken in time and he offered to send a supply of 
cement with instructions for its use to any superintendent 
who cared to ask for it. 


Moisture Tests for Pulp 


H. A. Helder, chief chemist of the Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, described the method of testing pulp followed in his 
laboratory, where the strip method of sampling is preferred 
to the disk method. Mr. Helder’s paper is reproduced else- 
where in this issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Mr. Helder answered a number of questions that were put 
to him from different quarters of the room. Chairman Mag- 
nus said that at his mill pulps were used as made by the 
Champion Fibre Company and the Mead Fibre Company. For- 
eign pulps were used also and it was with foreign pulps that 
most trouble was experienced as regards agreement on actual 
moisture content. 


Machine Room Ventilation 


S. W. Fletcher,-of the Ross Engineering Corporation, was 
then invited to present his paper on “Paper Mill and Machine 
Room Ventilation,” which will be found in full on another 
page. 

The many aspects of machine room ventilation were dis- 
cussed by the members. In reply to questions regarding ap- 
proved methods of insulating the roofs of paper machine 
rooms, Mr. Fletcher said that cork to the depth of two inches 
had proved generally effective; gypsum had also proved a 
good insulator, but it must be kept dry. Whereas, gypsum 
had been used with good results at the Glatfelter mills in 
Spring Grove, Pa., it had failed to be of service at the Cham- 
pion mill in Canton. The cost of a 20-ton machine room 
equipped with ventilator and Briner economizer was placed at 
between $10,000 and $15,000, the life of the system being put 
at ten years. 

Speakers at the Dinner 


At the dinner in the evening the speakers included T. J. 
Keenan, of THE PAPER INDUSTRY; George S. Witham, Jr., 
George D. Bearce and Robert W. Griffith. 

Mr. Whitman said that after seeing the efficiency of the 
mills he had visited during a tour of the South, he was 
prompted to thank God for high freight rates. (Mr Witham 
is general manager of the Union Bag & Paper Corporation, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y.) He gave a lengthy but interesting ac- 
count of a new apparatus for determining the moisture con- 
tent of a sheet of paper in the making, on which he has pro- 
prietary rights. 

Eliminating Waste 

George D. Bearce talked entertainingly of “Sewer Waste 
and White Water Elimination,” which is ordinarily a difficult 
subject for entertainment, but he varied his narrative with 
humorous anecdotes and stories which served to lighten the 
subject. He started with the assumption that every mill was 
a distinct problem in itself. Although all mills differed as 
to kind of stock used, grade of paper made, size and speed 
of machines, stock-saver equipment and arrangement of pip- 
ing and sewers, the fundamental principles of reclaiming 
stock and preventing waste were the same everywhere. 


The System at Canton 

Mr. Bearce paid a compliment to the Champion Fibre Com- 
pany on the method of treating white water used at the mill 
in Canton, where the Dorr thickener was employed, but he 
said the reuse of white water on the paper machine or other 
units was the best method of reclamation. Every mill should 
know not only what stock was being lost down the sewer, 
but also what the stock saving equipment was doing. 


Steam Pollution 


Mr. Beaxge closed an interesting address with a reference 
to the question of stream pollution. He said that the sani- 
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tary authorities of several States, notably those of Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin and Ohio now favored the fullest co-opera- 
tion with the paper industry to work out an equitable solu- 
tion of the problem without undue disturbance to the indus- 
try located on the various rivers involved. 

Robert W. Griffith was the last speaker. In behalf of the 
Champion Fibre Company he expressed the hope that all 
would carry away the pleasantest memories of their visit to 
Asheville and Canton, to which fitting response was made by 
Chairman Magnus. 

Members in Attendance 

Among those registered and in attendance at the meeting 
were the following: 

William Battison, W. S. Brooks, Champion Fibre Company; 
George D. Bearce, News Print Service Bureau, New York; 
Harry Bennett, Valley Iron Works, New York; W. R. Crute, 
Champion Fibre Company; R. W. Griffith, Champion Fibre 
Company; M. J. Guild, Albemarle Paper Company, Richmond, 
Va.; W. E. Greene, New York; S. J. Fortune, Standard Paper - 
Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va.; S. W. Fletcher, Ross Engineering 
Corporation, New York; H. A. Helder, Champion Fibre Com- 
pany; T. J. Keenan, THE Paper INpUsTRY, New York; 
D. J. Kerr, Champion Fibre Company; Louis Macovitz, Darm- 
stetter, Septt-& Courtney, New-York; W. W. Mitchell, Cham- 
pion Fibre Company; Carl Magnus, Standard Paper Mfg. Co., 
Richmond, Va.; G. C. McNaughton, Mead Fibre Company, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; J. S. Mowry, Albemarble Paper Company, 
Richmond, Va.; Henry Schuh, Carolina Fibre Company, Harts- 
ville, S. C.; E. M. Sligh, Sonoco Company, Hartsville, S. C.; 
G. W. Phillips, Champion Fibre Company; E. W. Price, Cham- 
pion Fibre Company; B. K. Steadman, Standard Paper Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va.; J. N. Spawn, Champion Fibre Com- 
pany; G. M. Trostle, Champion Fibre Company; W. H. Teter, 
Mead Fibre Company, Kingsport, Tenn.; George S. Witham, 
Jr., Union Bag & Paper Corporation, Hudson Falls, N. Y.; 
A. D. Wood, Champion Fibre Company. 





Moisture Tests of Pulp* 


Use of the Strip Method for the Sampling and 
Testing for Wood Pulp for Moisture 


By H. A. HELDER 
Chief Chemist, Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 


HE question of the proper and most accurate method to use 

in the sampling of wood pulp for moisture determinations 
is one which is of the utmost importance and interest to the 
consumer as well as to the manufacturer of pulp. 

There are placed at our disposal two methods for the 
sampling of roll pulp—the disc and strip methods—but before 
discussing these methods, I should like to touch on several of 
the proposals or alternatives which, unless recently changed, 
are emboidied in the official method of sampling. 

The first of the proposals to consider is 

Sampling at Pulp Mill 

The directions are to cut two or three inch strips across en- 
tire web as coming from machine; all strips to be of the same 
width and uniform across the machine. 

The rate of sampling web dried pulp is to take one sample 
across the machine for every fifth bale or roll of production. 

From experience, we have found that it makes no difference 
whether the strip is cut one half, one, two or three inches in 
width across the web; but we do find that more concordant 
results are obtained by using a one-half inch uniform strip 
and sampling three-fifths of the rolls in shipments, rather 
than the use of the wider strip and one sample across web for 
every fifth roll of production. 

The second point in question is that which deals with 


Sampling at Receiving Planc 
At least 10 per cent of the lot when possible to determine; 
same proportion of outside rolls to center rolls should be 
maintained as coming from machine. 
In the majority of retests, you will find an inclination to- 


*Read before the Southeastern Division a on Superintendents’ 
Association, at Canton, N. C., March 27, 1926 
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ward the sampling of the minimum number of rolls, whereas 
at least 30 to 50 per cent of the rolls should be tested, paying 
particular attention to percentage of deckel and center rol!s 
sampled as well as sampling a proportionate percentage of 
rolls from top tier in car, also proportional percentage of rolls 
from outside tiers of car. 

I feel sure that if these points are observed carefully there 
will be fewer causes for moisture disputes. 

For several years past the Champion Fibre Company has 
adopted the strip method as the standard method of testing 
pulp for moisture content. Briefly stated, this decision was 
reached after innumerable tests had been made and especially 
when the great variation in tests across the web was noted. 
This can best be illustrated by an example. 

As stated, samples were taken across entire web, left to 
right, at intervals of six to eight inches apart with the fol- 
lowing results: 


Sample % Sample Je 
No Air Dry No Air Dry 
Pah cds vawads oxdesas Re. i akik eae ek wh wonet 91.98 
Petts tstctatecvsas Oe PSPS rere 95.23 
Dried Ce tet taioke Se 0 BA: Os adeeeds rs bees uews 96.16 
SP wlswa ve o's oN oh aeeeed DE ON Bi veevevvcccuVecsac 98.52 
ee Muid ek son's oe bee ke SE Oe wAbwridd oh eee hse Fads 98.37 
Die GaW UO Es eines ED UR weiss at ede ccewes 98.50 
Paitin deteers Cewen UE Pacaads BU Weck ec bade 98.59 
OM rc ck uch eudisr SG UE Waa vee ree cvavecs¥at 96.96 


On these sixteen tests made on the web of pulp, the range 
in per cent of air-dry pulp varied from 86.49 per cent to 98.59 
per cent, or 12.10 per cent. 

One can readily see that in a case like this the strip method 
which takes a number of samples across the entire rol! would 
be far more accurate than any of the disc methods, and that 
it would only be by chance that a representative test could be 
obtained by use of the disc sampling. 

To further prove that accuracy of the half-inch strip 
method, a number of rolls were sampled as coming from ma- 
chine, weighed and marked: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and set aside in 
storage for a period of two weeks when they were again sam- 
pled by strip method as follows: 


Original Tes* by Strip Method as Coming from Machine 
Across Entire Web 


Roll No. Weight % Air Dry Lbs. Air Dry 
1 193 58.98 113.8 
2 222 53.89 119.6 
3 222 56.44 125.2 
4 215 55.60 119.5 
siege 6 478.1 
After Two Weeks Storage—Sampled by Five Strip Method 
Roll No. Weight % Air Dry Lbs. Air Dry 
1 181 59.82 108.2 
2 208 60.33 125.4 
3 208 59.66 124.1 
4 201 60.83 122.2 
| RY 479.9 


(a) One strip taken from second layer 

(b) Four strips at a depth of 1% inches from outside roll. 

Comparisons of totals in the two tests in this instance show 
the pulp to check within 1.8 per cent pounds of air-dry pulp 
or 0.37 per cent. 

A more intensive study was next made on the camparison 
of results obtainable from use of several methods. 

Again a number of rolls of pulp were sampled by the half- 
inch strip method across the entire web as coming from the 
machine. These rolls were weighed, marked: Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and placed in storage for one month. 


TEST (A) Represents results of strip method test on rolls 
as taken from machine. 


TEST (B) Represents results of strip method test on rolls 
after being placed in storage for one month. 
(1) One strip taken from second layer of roll 
(2) Four strips taken at a depth of 1% inches from 
outside roll. 
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TEST (C) Represents results of ten disc method with follow- 
ing interpretation. 
(1) 1 dise taken from second layer 
(2) 2 discs taken at bottom of first inch 
(3) 3 discs taken at bottom of second inch 
(4) 4 discs taken at bottom of third inch. 


TEST (D) Represents results of ten disc method with the 
following interpretation: 
(1) 1 disc taken from second layer 
(2) 2 dises taken distributed through 1st inch 
(3) 8 discs taken distributed through 2nd inch 
(4) 4 discs taken distributed through 3rd inch. 


RESULTS OF TEST A 





Roll No. Weight % Air Dry Lbs. Air Dry 
5 180 54.37 97.8 
6 215 55.93 120.2 
7 215 55.91 120.2 
8 215 58.20 125.1 
NONE. coviexs 463.3 
RESULTS OF TEST B 
Roll No. Weight % Air Dry Lbs. Air Dry 
5 160 64.33 102.9 
6 191 60.51 115.5 
7 194 62.56 121.3 
8 193 65.57 126.5 
Total... <6 466.2 
RESULTS OF TEST C 
Roll No. Weight % Air Dry Lbs. Air Dry 
5 160 60.84 97.3 
6 191 60.50 115.5 
7 194 62.18 120.6 
8 193 64.97 125.3 
TO. ic o93s 458.7 
RESULTS OF TEST D 
Roll No. Weight % Air Dry Lbs. Air Dry 
5 160 63.31 101.2 
6 191 60.34 115.2 
7 194 62.47 121.1 
8 193 66.67 128.6 
Tete «<5 sak 466.1 
Summary 


Test A—Strip method after two weeks storage varied from 
original test by 1.8 pounds air-dry pulp, or 0.37 per cent. 


Test B—Strip method after one month’s storage varied 
from original test by 2.9 pounds air-dry pulp, or 0.62 per cent. 


Test C—Ten disc method after one month’s storage varied 
from original test by 4.6 pounds air-dry pulp, or 0.99 per cent. 


Test D—Ten disc method after one month’s storage varied 
from original test by 2.8 pounds air-dry pulp, or 0.60 per cent. 

Summing up the facts, one can readily see that the strip 
methods used throughout these tests, as well as a number of 
other tests which were made give comparative results which 
should & satisfactory to any user of pulps; while the ten disc 
method under “C” test interpretation barely held within the 
one per cent permissible under official rulings. 

As previously stated, it was upon these results that the 
strip method of sampling wood pulp was adopted at the plant 
of The Champion Fibre Company as a standard for deter- 
mining moisture content. 

Each carload of pulp shipped from Canton represents ap- 
proximately 260 rolls, of which 156 rolls, or 60 per cent, are 
sampled for moisture content. In the course of a month, 250 
cars of pulp were shipped. During the year 1925, 3,010 cars 
of pulp were shipped and only on two of these cars was the 
moisture test challenged by the buyer, and in each case a re- 
test made at the consumers’ plant proved the accuracy of The 
Champion Fibre Company’s method. 

I submit that this is the most eloquent testimony of the 
fairness of the strip method for pulp moisture determinations. 
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Practical Helps for the Mill Man 














Arrangement of Second Felt 
HE desire of paper mills to lengthen the wet felts is us- 
ually limited by the space in which the felts can be placed. 
The accompanying sketch shows an arrangement of the first 


‘ 


and second felt rolls which provides a little extra stretch for 
the second felt. The rolls for the first felt are so placed as to 
allow some of the waste space to be occupied by one hitch or 
even two of the second felt. This will give considerably more 


length on the second felt and it will therefore require a great 
deal less washing. 


To Get Slush Pulp with a Shredder 
OME mills are getting what practically amounts to slush 
pulp from a shredder installation by the placing of a water 
tank just before the shredder. A sketch of the layout is given. 
The pulp sheets are fed into a strap conveyor which carries 


©) ——— 
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the pulp through a tub full of water. In this tub the sheets 
absorb a great deal of moisture. The shredder tears up the 
sheets, and most modern types add additional water. The 
discharge from the shredder is practically a slush pulp of 
some seven or eight percent consistency. Whether this is to 
be bleached or sent to the beaters, there is no further power 
expenditure for reduction to slush—due largely to the water 
bath. 


Compressed Air Jet for Paper Machine Presses 

ACHINE tenders frequently have trouble with the water 
removed from the sheet in.the press. This water runs 

down the bottom press roll to a saveall 

underneath the press. At the edges of the 

roll, the water has a tendency to run out 

to the edge of the roll and be thrown up 

onto the running sheet of paper. There are 

several more or less satisfactory ways of 

restraining this water. The most inter- 

esting and probably the most effective is 

the compressed air jet. This is directed 

at the water which runs out toward the 

edge of the bottom press roll and the water is turned back and 

runs down into the saveall without causing any trouble. 


Controlling the Tightness of Winding 


OME kinds of paper must be wound very tight. Some idea 

of how much friction is being applied may be secured by 
the third hand or winder man if he is furnished with an am- 
meter fastened to the frame of the winder or adjacent reel. 
As more friction is applied the load in amperes goes up. Ex- 
perience with the particular grade or quality of paper will 
dictate what the desirable tension may be in each case. Keep- 
ing the load as indicated by the amperes at the same figure 
on each reel will give uniform winding. This will be true in 
































any mill and the idea is applicable anywhere as giving a con- 
trol instrument for winding. 


Aid to Journal Lubrication 
OURNALS such as the beater roll shafts and the bottom 

J press roll journals will get improved 

istribution of oil by the use of a small 
roll running on top of the journal as 
shown in the illustration. Sometimes an 
oil cup is provided from which the oil 
drips down to the roll and is thus dis- 
tributed equally to all parts of the bear- 
ing. The small roll itself is made of old 
paper machine felt. 


A Signaling Device 

HE increased length of the paper machine rooms in new 

mills make it difficult 
for the machine tender 
to go to the dry end to 
supervise his crew’s work 
there. This is because 
the clothing may run off 
while he’s gone. In one 
mill, a simple device 
placed on each side of the 
piece of clothing, makes, 
through electrical con- 
tacts, a connection with a 
siren and announces the 
travel of the wire or 
dryer felt too much to 
one side of the machine. 








To Prevent Slipping in Paper Rolls 

OME mill superintendents complain of a great deal of loss 
from slipped rolls. Certain mills claim that the trouble 

is due in part to cores slipping on the winder shaft. There are 
a number of methods of keeping the cores centered on the 
winder shaft. One is given here which was worked out after 
some thought and which helped eliminate slipped rolls and 
especially did away with all the string and wooden collars pre- 
viously used. The winder shaft is threaded with right hand 
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PA — pra Winder 
<olart drams 
and left hand threads at opposite ends. <A set of four nuts 
is provided—two for each side of the cores and the cores 
are centered by these and held in place by them. Collars be- 
tween the cores and the nuts are provided. This is to allow 
the nuts to be one and one half to two and one half inches 
greater in diameter than the winder shaft and obviously in 
this case the nuts must be placed outside the winder drums. 
The roll is always removed from one end of the shaft and 
one set of the nuts is never disturbed. In putting on the new 
cores, the removable lock nuts are set up tight against the 
cores or collars. The size of the nuts prevents them from 
shifting. If the nuts do not shift, the core cannot. -A slip 


which starts with a slight shifting of the core will usually 
continue even after the core stops moving and this is the 
reason why this device has prevented slipping apparently due 
to other causes. 
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WHY PAINT 


every year 
or two? 


Some of the greatest plants in 
American Industry avoid frequent 
repainting. Here are the facts. They 
may save you thousands of dollars. 


AST year more than twenty million 
dollars was spent on paint for in- 
dustrial interiors. And a large part of it 
went to cover up soiled paint only a few 
months old! 


Yet many of the greatest plants avoid frequent 
repainting—and are kept spotlessly clean and light 
for years—by painting their ceilings and walls with 
washable Barreled Sunlight. 


The photographs at the right show how Bar- 
reled Sunlight is able to effect this great economy. 
Here is a paint finish so smooth it offers dirt no 
foothold, and can be washed like tile—and so dur- 
able that repeated washings will not wear it away. 


Moreover, Barreled Sunlight retains its lustrous 
whiteness. Made by the exclusive Rice Process, it 
is actually guaranteed to remain white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


Barreled Sunlight cuts labor cost in painting jobs. 
It is an all-oil product, therefore flows freely and can 
be applied by brush or spray, at the lowest cost per 
square foot of surface covered. It is guaranteed not 
to flake or scale if properly applied. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55- and 30-gallon 
churn-equipped steel drums, and in cans from 1% pint 
to 5 . Where more than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


Use the coupon to obtain interesting illustrated 
booklet and a painted sample of Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
2 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison A Chicago—659 Washington Bivd, 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Distributors in all principal cities 





U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. a! 
2 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 














Ceilings and walls painted with 
Barre Sunlight can be washed 
like tile—instead of repainting! 

















Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS WHY 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT WASHES SO EASILY 
The above photographs of white paint were taken through a 
powerful microscope. Each paint was magnified to the same 
high degree. The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 


Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its.surface is smooth, even 
and non-porous. It resists dirt and can be washed like tile. 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


Sunlight 
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Ammonium Sulphite and Sodium Sulphite 
in Cooking Straw and Wood 


Results of Previous Tests Verified Which Might Now 
Permit Practical Application 


M. V. BROT and M. HIRSCHEL 
* Translated from Le Papier xxix, 75-80 January, 1926, by A. Papineau-Couture 


TRAWS and resinous woods contain impurities of an 
acid nature: silica or organic silicon compounds in the 
case of straws and similar plants (reeds, etc.); resins, 

abietic acid, etc., in the case of resinous woods. Attempts to 
apply the usual sulphite process to these materials on a com- 
mercial scale have so far been unsuccessful. This process is 
by far the most important pulping process, as it accounts for 
75 per cent of the world’s production of chemical pulp. 

The recently developed Serlachius process, which consists 
in cooking resinous wood with a mixture of calcium bisulphite 
and of sodium bisulphite, seems to be giving good results in 
commercial practice. Experience has shown that by adding 
1 to 2 per cent of sodium ions, in the form of soda ash, caustic 
soda, or sodium sulphate, resinous woods can be cooked the 
same as the others. 

Judging from these results and from the results of our own 
experiments, it is quite likely that the Serlachius process 
would give just as good results with straw and with similar 
plants. 

Alkaline and Chlorine Processes 


At the present time straw and resinous woods are treated 
first with alkalies, followed, in the case of bleached pulps, by 
one or more treatments with chlorine, either chlorine gas 
(Pomilio process), chlorine solution (de Vains process) or by 
bleaching powder. The so-called chlorine processes generally 
comprise a final treatment with bleaching powder solution. 

Praiseworthy efforts are being made to render the old Cross 
and Bevan chlorination method of determining cellulose suit- 
able for commercial operations in a practical and economical 
way. A number of plants have been installed in Belgium, 
France, Italy, Spain and the Dutch East Indies. 

The chlorine processes, on the whole, comprise three major 
operations: treatment with alkali, treatment with chlorine, 
neutralization; while the sulphite or the soda (including the 
sulphate) processes involve only one main operation, namely, 
digestion. It stands to reason that increasing the number of 
operations is anything but favorable to the yield, though it 
must be admitted that the improvement in quality compen- 
sates for the decreased yield. 

The attractive feature of these processes resides in the 
rational utilization of the soda and chlorine of electrolytic 
plants. All things considered it is difficult to pass judgment 
on the future of these processes. At present it would be wise 
to install such mills only in regions where the raw material, 
straw in particular, can be obtained very cheaply. 

The standard soda and sulphate processes give excellent 
results, both as to yield and as to quality, with straw and with 
resinous woods. A very complete investigation carried out on 
Bordeaux pine (Pinus maritimus) by R. Michel-Jaffard has 
proved this quite definitely. (Translation of Michel-Jaffard’s 
article will be found,in THE Paper INDUSTRY, Vol. 6, pp. 681- 
685 and 866-871.—Translator.) 


Disadvantages of the Soda and Sulphate Processes 


The sulphate process has the very serious disadvantage of 
giving off volatile compounds with a very persistent and ex- 
tremely disagreeable odor, which make their presence felt for 
considerable distances. The mills must therefore be located 
at a considerable distance, up to several kilometers, from 
settlements. (The largest kraft mill in the world is in Three- 
Rivers, Que., a city of 35,000 inhabitants.—Trans.) 





The soda process is free from the drawback of malodorous 
mercaptans, but it entails the recovery of the alkali from'the . 
black liquor, just as in the sulphate process, requiring a plant 
almost as large and as expensive as the pulp mill itself. 

On the whole, the yield by the soda process is appreciably 
lower than by the sulphite process. 

Attempts have been made to recover part of the organic 
compounds of the black liquor, as well as the alkali. Rinman 
has obtained some interesting results in the commercial appli- 
cation of his process, but it is as yet too early to draw any 
conclusions. 

The treatment of straw and of resinous woods by the pres- 
ent standard processes is thus faced with the following 
handicaps: 

The sulphite process does not give good results; 

The sulphate process gives off very offensive smells; 

The soda process gives a low yield and requires the installa- 
tion of expensive and complicated recovery plants. 


Previous Tests 


In industrial work it is very seldom that we find an abso- 
lutely new idea; but it frequently happens that unsuccessful 
tests are taken up later on under different economic condi- 
tions, which allow of developing an economically successful 
process. Such is the case, for instance, with the recently 
developed chlorine processes. Progress in electrolysis and 
electro-technique have reduced the cost of chlorine to a point 
where it could be used economically for the production of pulp, 
and in certain cases it has even become a by-product. 

Another example is that of the two-stage treatment of 
resinous pines, first with soda to dissolve the resin, then with 
sulphite liquor. This process, which had been studied in the 
laboratory more than ten years ago, was only recently worked 
out in its details and patented. The present prices of chemical 
pulps, particularly of the grades used for the manufacture of 
rayon and of explosives, have made it economically successful. 

The use of sodium sulphite or bisulphite in laboratory ex- 
periments dates back over fifty years. Tilghmann and Mits- 
cherlich both used it in the laboratory with good results; but 
these processes are too expensive for commercial application, 
as both sodium sulphite and bisulphite are obtained from soda 
ash. 

Schacht’s commercial tests, carried out at the Zanders mill, 
at Bergisch-Gladbach, as far back as 1900, clearly showed the 
possibility of cooking with neutral sodium sulphite. Similarly, 
the use of neutral ammonium sulphite has been the subject of 
a number of patents in which the processes are described quite 
in detail. 

Dieckmann in his book (1923) mentions Braun’s ammonium 
sulphite process and the Rosenblum-Brech-Tyrobowski process 
(German patent 252,321) in which the wood is cooked at a 
pressure of 10 to 12 kilos with a solution of neutral ammonium 
sulphite containing a small quantity of free ammonia. The 
process as described in the patent, and also by Dieckmann, 
provides for the recovery of the ammonia from the waste 
liquors by means of lime. ‘The Sammet and, Meriel ‘processes 
(Papierfabr. 10, 285 [1912]) and the Kénig process (Papier- 
fabr. 11, No. 76 [1913]) are two stage processes in which 
ammonium sulphite is used. 

In a number of patents, the most important of which seems 
to be the one taken out in 1919, Harnist recommends the use 
of ammonium bisulphite for the treatment of various woods 
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CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Or 


| MACHINE CALENDER STACKS | 


specified on your new machine or for the new rolls for 

your old stack will insure rolls of maximum hardness 

and perfect finish. Made by the pioneer manufacturer 

of chilled rolls in the United States they are unsurpassed 
in giving long and satisfactory service. 
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and plants. He considers he has rendered the ammonium 
bisulphite process economically feasible by the recovery of 
alcohol and by the production of fertilizer from the waste 
liquors. We can hardly agree with the inventor, at least as 
far as the recovery of alcohol is concerned. The waste liquor 
contains only about 1 per cent of fermentable sugars, the large 
volume of liquor to be treated requires a large plant for its 
treatment, and the distillation of the very dilute liquor con- 
sumes a large quantity of coal; so that, in spite of the fact 
that the raw material (waste liquor) is available for nothing, 
the cost of sulphite alcohol is quite high. 


Recent statistics on the production of sulphite alcohol in | 


Sweden showed that since the end of the war the production 
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was falling off and that the Swedish government had to take 
energetic steps to maintain production at its former level. It 
is quite conceivable that in non-agricultural countries where 
there is an abundance of fuel (wood waste.or coal) the sulphite 
alcohol industry may hold its own; but in a country such as 
France, which is essentially agricultural and where wine is 
produced on such a large scale, the economic conditions of 
alcchol manufacture are entirely different. 

Aside from the question of the recovery of alcohol and of the 
production of fertilizer from the waste liquors, the fact remains 
that woods and grasses which can be cooked with calcium 
bisulphite can give, theoretically, and actually do give, in 
practice, good commercial pulps when cooked with sodium, 
potassium or ammonium bisulphites. The resinous pines 
which Serlachius has successfully pulped with a mixture of 
sodium and calcium bisulphites must give equally good com- 
mercial pulps with sodium bisulphite, potassium bisulphite, or 
ammonium bisulphite. 


Cooking Straw and Resinous Wood with Neutral Sulphites 


The preceding general considerations on the usual pulping 
processes together with the results obtained by previous 
investigators which we have just described, led us to carry 
out a few systematic tests with neutral sodium and ammonium 
sulphites. The apparatus and technique adopted were the 
same as in our previously reported tests on the cooking of 
straw with a mixture of lime and*of sodium sulphate. 

We used as autoclave a plain cylindrical steel tube, tested 
to a pressure of 250 kilos and provided with a device for 
filtering under pressure. This tube, which had a capacity of 
about 250‘cc., was hermetically closed by means of a special 
cover with three clamping screws. It was heated externally 
by placing in an aiz oven which could easily be heated up to 
200°C. The cellulosic material consisted of part of the same 
12-kilo lot of very fine rye straw as had been used for the 
previous investigation, which had an average moisture con- 
tent of 10.5 per cent. It was cut up and, after removing the 
nodes, was dried to constant weight at 100° to 110°C. The 
cellulose content of the oven-dry straw can be taken as being 
approximately 50 per. cent. 

All our experiments were carried out under strictly uniform 
temperature conditions at 180° to 185°C. Ten grams of straw 
or of wood and 200 cc. of solution were placed in the steel tuhe 
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and cooked for two hours (with the wood the time of cooking 
varied). The autoclave was then cooled down rapidly and the 
pulp was separated from the liquor on a felt The pulp was 
taken up with 1,000 cc. of water, mixed thoroughly, thrown 
on a felt, and washed with a large quantity of water until 
neutral to litmus. 

I—Straw and Neutral Sedium Sulphite. As the testing 
conditions were the same as those of the tests carried out a 
year ago, the yields: obtained in the two sets of experiments 
are strictly comparable. Sodium sulphite gave a much whiter 
product and considerably higher yields than caustic soda. 
The following figures clearly show the advantages of sodium 
sulphite over caustic soda for pulping straw. 


Weight of NaOH or 
of Na.SO, per 100 g. 
of drw straw 


Yield with NaOH Yield with Na.SO, 
61 


10g 54.1 

20 44.3 57.5 
30 41 » 54 
40 39.2 52.5 


Neutral sodium sulphite attacks the straw in a much milder 
manner than the caustic soda;.and when there is an excess of 
sulphite (see Curve 1) the homoionic action still further 
restrains the disintegrating action and the yield can be in- 
creased, as previously noted in our experiments with lime and 
sodium sulphate. 

Comparison of the yields is distinctly to the advantage of 
the neutral sulphite treatment. The beta-cellulose, to use a 
much used and abused term, does not seem to have been 
totally dissolved out. 

In our estimation, these results are worthy of consideration 
by the straw pulp manufacturers. 

II—Straw and Ammonium Sulphite. The problem of the 
recovery of the waste liquors naturally led us to carry out 
similar tests with neutral ammonium sulphite. 

As shown in Curve 2 the results with equal amounts of 
sulphur dioxide are very close, and in view of the slight differ- 
ence in the molecular weights of sodium and ammonium sul- 
phites, it is very likely that there would not be much difference 
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Poids de S02Am* cans 2300 


Curve 2 


Poides de SO*Na? dans 200 cc. Weight of Na,SO, in 200. cc. 
Poids de SO*Am*? dans 200 cc. Weight of (NH,).SO, in 200 ce. 


in the results obtained with equal quantities of the two neutral 
salts. 

Il]—Bordeaux Pine. This series of tests was not carried 
out under conditions corresponding to commercial digestions. 
To accelerate the cooking, we took 60 per cent of ammonium 
sulphite on the dry weight of the wood treated. The resin 
content of the wood ranged from 6 to 8 per cent. The wood 
was cut up into half-centimeter cubes. 

Curve No, 3 shows the variation in ‘yield with time of 
cooking. 

After cooking for three hours under the ediditions at which 
all our tests were carried out, that is, at a temperature of 180° 
to 185°C., delignification is very slight; after four hours it is 


“quite good,ras showh by microscopical examination; while at 


the end of six hours the cellulose already shows signs of 
having been attacked and has a somewhat pulverulent appear- 
ance under the microscope. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


When Mill Owners Face the Facts About 


DRUMS 


THE BEST selling argument 
which will ever be advanced 
for any kind of equipment is 
the results it will produce. Ii 
is so with barking drums. 


rings for complete traction; 
spring take-ups which not only 
function perfectly as such, but 
are perfect shock-absorbers 
that cushion every jar or jolt. 


WE GIVE complete data 
gladly. And state specifically 
the character and quantity of 
work each of our drums will 
produce. First, though, we like 

to have a prospective 





TO FIND the drum that 
will do good work for 
you, look for the drum 
that has done good work 
for others. Specifications 
will help you check the 
price. Only performance 
can justify the purchase. 


TEN YEARS AGO, we 
sold our drums on the 
strength of how they 
were built. Today they 
are bought for what they 
will do. The U-bar is 
still the happy compro- 
mise between a sharp 
angle and a flat surface. 
It remains the reason for 
complete and perfect 
barking without bruis- 
ing. And the chain- 





Discharge end of drum installed for seo y’ Light and 
t. 


Power Co., Litd., Haileyburg, 


purchaser view an actual 
drum in operation. If it be 
in a mill where there is 
a drum of another make 
alongside, it affords an in- 
teresting comparison. 


SEVENTEEN MILLS 
ordered our equipment 
in1925. Some had drums 
of another make. Some 
already had our drums, 
and ordered more. Nor 
were there seventeen 
mills—nor seven— 
outside of these we 
name who ordered 
barking drum equip- 
ment of any or all 
other kinds. 


HERE JS a list of pur- 








suspension still accounts 
for smooth operation 
at amazing speed. Com- 
pare this 128-point support 
with trunnions! So, through 
the list; six-inch pitch chains 
of special design, casehard- 
ened; guiderolls with chilled 
rims; full-toothed sprocket 


coher 


Que.. 
.Co., Ltd., Shibaku, Tokyo, Japan....1- -10'x30! 


A/S., Oslo, Norway 


ONLY AN ENGINEER can 
sense the integrity of our whole 
design. But many mill men have 
accepted it as such—have adopt- 
ed this equipment to the exclu- 
sion of all other—and are prof- 
iting thereby. 


Oregon & P. 
aint, 


Calcacieu Paper 
Port Alfred Pulp & P: 


APW Pulp&Pows 
Fletcher Paper Co, 


Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich. .. 
Powell River Co., Ltd., Powell River, B.C. 2-10'x30 


1- 8'x20' 


re Inc., ge :. 


chasers of our drums 
in the year just past. It should 
be sufficient of itself. It 
proves which type of bark- 
ing drum is the best to buy. 
If you have the vestige of a 
doubt, write any of these mills 
—or all! 


- 8'x20' 


Co., Elizabeth, La.......1-10'x30' 
per Corp.,Port Alfred, Que.1- 10'x20' 
N. Y.. -10'x30' 


2 


Fibre- Making - Processes: Inc. 


Chicago 
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Disincrustation thus takes place quite suddenly between the 
third and fourth hours of cooking, and this portion of the 
curve has a point of inflexion. The pulp obtained after cooking 
four hours or more bleaches easily. Under the microscope it 
has a normal appearance, though it still contains an appre- 
ciable quantity of resin. 

Conclusions 

From the preceding laboratory tests it can be inferred that: 

1—The process can give a very easy bleaching straw pulp 
with yields at least 10 per cent higher than the soda process, 
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Curve 3 


Pin des Landes: 10 grammes Bordeaux Pine: 
Temps de Lessivage Time of Cooking 


10 grams 


confirming Schacht’s results. Ammonium sulphite gives 
practically identical results. 

2—A yield of 50 per cent of oven-dry, easy bleaching pulp, 
containing a certain amount of resin, can be obtained from 
Bordeaux pine. These tests were carried out with neutral 
ammonium sulphite; but it is evident that sodium sulphite 
would give practically the same yield of a somewhat easier 
bleaching pulp. 

Utilization of Waste Liquors 

A—Neutral Sodium Sulphite. In order that the sodium or 
ammonium sulphite processes may survive, it is essential that 
the alkali be efficiently recovered. 

Recovery of the sodium salts may be carried out in the 
same manner as in the sulphate process. The smelt from the 
furnace consists of a mixture of carbonate, silicate and sul- 
phide of sodium, and losses of alkali are compensated by 
addition of sodium sulphate. In the sulphate process the 
liquor is causticized with lime, while in the present case it 
would be treated with sulphur dioxide gas (Schacht patent). 

The advantages of the process, which we consider promising 
for the pulping of straw, can readily be seen: 

1—The yield is at least 10 per cent higher than by the soda 
process, and slightly higher than by the sulphate process. It 
would appear to be about 15 per cent greater than by the 
chlorine processes. 

2—The unbleached pulp obtained is lighter in color than 
unbleached soda and sulphate pulps. 

3—The pulp is somewhat easier to bleach than soda pulp. 

4—The neutral sulphite process does not give off strong 
odors such as emanate from sulphate and sulphite mills. 

5—The sulphur dioxide required is hardly more expensive 
than the lime and steam required for caustifying. Moreover, 
part of the sulphur can be recovered when the dissolved smelt 
is treated with sulphur dioxide. 

6—Judging from the results of our laboratory tests, it is 
very probable that iron digesters could be used. The slight 
corrosion of the metal does not injure the quality of the pulp; 
and at any rate the corrosion could be very greatly reduced by 
addition of a very small quantity of caustic soda to the neutral 
sulphite solution. 

The recovery of soda from sodium bisulphite spent liquors 
could be carried out in a very similar manner, preferably after 
preliminary neutralization. ; 

B—Ammonium Sulphite and Bisulphite Recovery. As 
stated by Rosenblum, Brech and Tyrobowski, almost the whole 
of the ammonia can be recovered from these waste liquors by 
distilling in presence of an excess of lime. Our laboratory 
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tests, which are as yet very incomplete, would indicate that 
operating under certain definite conditions the loss of ammonia 
would not exceed 2 per cent. The essential condition seems 
to be to have a considerable excess of lime and to distil the 
liquor to about three-quarters of its volume. 

The distillation of ammonia in presence of lime is a com- 
mercial operation which has reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion (Solvay process), and it is evident that the small 
quantities of ammonia which would be lost would be replaced 
in the cycle by ammonia water from gas works or coke ovens. 

Finally, as the mixture of spent liquor and lime must be 
concentrated, it might perhaps be possible to evaporate to 
dryness and carry out a destructive distillation of the residue, 
as recommended by Rinman in 1914. According to Rinman 
(Papier Zeitung vol. 40, 1915) the spent liquor from one ton 
of pulp would yield 125 kilos of calcium sulphite, 250 kilos of 
humic compounds, 16.5 kilos of acetones, 15 kilos of light oils, 
and 10 kilos of heavy oils. These results were obtained with 
ordinary sulphite waste liquors, and everything leads us to 
believe that with ammonium sulphite spent liquors the yields 
of acetones, and light and heavy oils would be at least as high. 

~ * a 


Such are the deductions which can be drawn from our tests 
on digestion with neutral sodium and ammonium sulphites. 
We have been careful to review previous tests carried out 
along these lines. Our aim has been to verify the results of 
those tests and to bring out certain features which might now 
allow of the practical application of processes which had 
previously failed on account of economic conditions. 





Spruce Falls Mill Wins Safety Pennant 


The flag and trophies won by the Spruce Falls Company, 
Ltd., for the year 1925, are shown in the picture, the re- 
wards for a spirited accident-reducing campaign which they 
carried out during 1925. 

They state that their safety work was not organized until 
the summer of 1924. The Plant started operation in 1923, 


during which year they had 54 lost time accidents. The first 
six months in 1924 found them with 33 lost time accidents. 
After starting their safety work in June, 1924, they finished 
the year with only 3 lost time accidents. In 1925 they had a 
total of 12 lost time accidents, or an average of one a month. 

Dating back from November 23, 1925, they had no lost 
time accidents, and this has continued for 123 consecutive days. 
This with an average payroll of a little over 200. They state 
that their safety work is now well organized and each man 
has come to accept the spirit of the work in earnest. 





A Correction 


In a report of the annual ‘meeting of the Technical Associa- 
tion in the March issue of THe Paper INpusTRY, the omission 
of the word “not” after the word “but” in the last line of the 
first paragraph, right-hand column, page 1955, gave a wrong 
impression of what Ernst Mahler said in his reminiscences of 
twelve years ago. The sentence should have read: 

“ . . . The technical man would find a place in the mill 
but not to the exclusion of the practical man.” 
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Satisfaction in Sizing 


i pay effect of sizing upon the qual- 
ity of paper is far reaching. In 
fact it is a “key” process. 

The recognized importance of sizing 
necessitates the use of dependable size 


—such as Kalbfleisch Rosin Size has 
proved itself to be. 


Equally valuable is Kalbfleisch serv- 
ice. The long experience of their 


Engineers with sizing processes has 
given them a fund of knowledge that 
is willingly placed at your disposal. 
They will cooperate in every way to 
secure the best results from the De 
Cew patented sizing process in con- 
junction with Kalbfleisch Chemicals. 


They welcome the opportunity to con- 
fer with you on points of Quality, 
Economy and Service. 


The 
KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


200 Fifth Ave. 


Factories: Erie, Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn, New York 


“ New York 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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News Briefs from Washington 




















Investigation of Foreign Boxboard Market 


The Paper Division of thé Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce now has in course of preparation a questionnaire 
on box board, boxes, and cartons to be sent to a selected list 
of Commerce Department representatives and consuls abroad. 
This important branch of the paper industry in the United 
States, taken as a whole, has not heretofore made any con- 
certed effort to develop its export trade, but has depended 
largely upon sporadic orders, largely unsolicited, through com- 
mission agents and export houses. This has been largely 
owing to a lack of specific information as to market possi- 
bilities. 

The questionnaire will give consideration to the industry in 
various production centers and to the market for American 
made boxboard, boxes, and cartons for all purposes. The in- 
dustrial questions are expected to yield an accurate picture 
of the present condition of industry abroad while the questions 
concerning markets will be of immediate assistance to all 
manufacturers desiring to extend their foreign sales. 

It is expected that this questionnaire will be submitted to 
the field men within the next two or three weeks and the re- 
plies distributed to interested American concerns as soon 
after their receipt as is practicable. 


Consular Reports 

Swedish Pulp Industry Expanding.—Commercial Attache 
T. O. Klath, at Stockholm, Sweden, notes that in conjunction 
with the depressed condition of the lumber trade it is interest- 
ing to note the important expansion now being experienced 
by the pulp industry. Many companies are increasing their 
capacity, principally for sulphate, although the gain will not 
make itself felt until next year. The pulp mills report that 
practically their entire 1926 production has been disposed of 
and that many sales are being made under contract for 1927 
delivery. The United States continues to purchase sulphate 
pulp in large quantities and at present the price tendency is 
upward. A movement is under way to modernize the equip- 
ment of the Swedish pulp mills and increase their capacity. 
The paper market is satisfactory with kraft and sulphite 
prices holding firm, but with newsprint showing some weak- 
ness. 

German Production Increased.—Statistics just received by 
the Paper Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce from the German paper and pulp associations 
shows the output of both pulp and paper by the German mills 
during 1925 to have been considerably above that of 1924. 
The production of chemical pulp to the amount of 909,069 
metric tons and of mechanical pulp to the amount of 723,641 
metric tons represented in each case an increase of 25 percent 
over 1924. Newsprint production rose from 354,622 tons in 
1924 to 449,049 tons in 1925. The production of all other 
classes of paper increased 18 percent and of board 31 percent 
over 1924. Exports, however, with the exception of chemical 
pulp, fell off considerably during 1925, newsprint alone having 
been 50 percent less than in 1924. Stocks of both mechanical 
and chemical pulp on hand at the end of 1925 were nearly 
twice as large as at the beginning of the year. 

The office of the American Commercial Attache at Berlin, 
Germany, states that as the prices of paper in Germany are 
controlled practically entirely by cartel policy these will re- 
main in force as at present after April 1, 1926. 

Depression Felt in Dresden.—Consul Haeberle reports that 
the paper industry in the Dresden district has been adversely 
affected by the general economic depression. The number of 
orders received continued to fall off during the last quarter 
of 1926 ‘and most of the mills had to reduce their operating 
forces or close down completely for a time. A number of 
firms, some of which were.long established, were forced into 
bankruptcy. 

Poland’s Biggest ‘Year——A total of approximately 76,000 
metric tons of paper, at an approximate value of $8,870,000, 


was produced by the Polish paper mills during 1925, accord- 
ing to Acting Commercial Attache Allen at Warsaw. This 
represents an increase of 56 percent over the production of 
1924 and 46 percent over the amount manufactured in 1923, 
hitherto the highest of any post-war year. Polish paper mill 
capacity at the present time is estimated at 100,000 metric 
tons. 

Good Conditions in Belgium.—According to Vice Consul J. 
F. Harrington at Antwerp, Belgium, the Belgian paper in- 
dustry continues in a very satisfactory state. Mills through- 
out the country are active and continue to operate at maxi- 
mum capacity. There is a heavy domestic demand; exports to 
neighboring European countries are important in volume. 
New orders are being accepted for delivery within twelve to 
fifteen weeks. Quotations are firm and show a tendency to 
rise, being at the end of February from 3 to 5 percent higher 
than at the beginning of the month. The increase is largely 
due to increased tax rates in Belgium although the rising 
cost of raw materials influenced this upward trend to some 
extent. 

Austria Enjoys Increased Demand.—Recent statistics of the 
Austrian Paper, Pulp and Board Association indicate a decided 
upward trend in Austrian production during 1925. The pro- 
duction of paper increased from 17,211 carloads of 100 metric 
tons in 1924 to 19,098 carloads in 1925, as compared with 9,248 
carloads in 1919. Chemical pulp reached a total production of 
17,566 carloads in 1925 as against 14,935 carloads in 1924, 
while mechanical pulp increased from 8,249 carloads in 1924 
to 8,909 carloads in 1925. Board, the production of which in 
1924 was 4,542 carloads, increased to 4,964 carloads last cal- 
endar year. The normal demand for pulpweod in peace times 
is shown as 68,340 carloads, but this increased in 1925 to 
84,360 carloads. 

Paper Towel Market in Switzerland.—A recent report from 
Consul Longyear at Geneva, Switzerland, indicates the pos- 
sibility of developing a market for American paper towels in 
Switzerland. The cost of laundering and replacing cloth 
towels is a heavy item of expense to hotelkeepers, being esti- 
mated at 70 cents with an additional 6 percent for loss by 
theft. Laundry charges average 1 cent per towel. The consul 
further reports that some equipment for the use of paper 
towels is in evidence, but that their use has evidently been 
abandoned. In addition to hotels, factories, machine shops, 
and the Federal railway stations have been mentioned as 
users of possible substitutes for cloth towels. No exports of 
paper towels to Switzerland are recorded in the export statis- 
tics of the United States during the past four years. 

Protection Sought for Industry in Brazil.—A recent report 
from Vice-Consul Farrand at Porto Alegre, Brazil, notes that 
the President of the National Association of Paper Manufac- 
turers of Brazil recently presented to the President of the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul a statement of the present condi- 
tion of the industry there and requested his support in the 
protection of the industry from foreign competition. He 
severely criticises the attempts of certain members of the 
Federal Congress to lower the duty on paper and refutes as- 
sertions that the industry in Brazil is not large enough to 
warrant protection. 

Today there are 22 active mills in Brazil with a total capital 
investment of approximately $25,000,000 and with a total 
annual output of 59,600 metric tons, which is a little more 
than half the country’s requirements. The Association admits 
the impossibility of competing with foreign paper on a price 
basis and asks not only for ample protection, but the strict 
enforcement of the law granting that protection. It is main- 
tained that a large part of the protection granted in 1916 is 
evaded through the importation of newsprint ostensibly for 
the use of the newspapers of the country, but in reality for 
other purposes. The method of protection suggested is that 
of having all newspririt bear a certain watermark, which. will 
make it very easy to. determine its ultimate disposition. 
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Fact.... lime.... Extent 


Often, in the Process Industries, it is essential or highly 
advisable to have a continuous, definite record of mechan- 
ical operation—of machinery, elevators, hoists, conveyors, 
the opening or closing of doors, gates, valves, etc. 


Such records assist in the harmonizing of plant operations 
and their accurate control—which constitute good plant 
management . . . which, in turn, ensures economical 


production. 
_ 


Bristol’s Mechanical Motion Recorder automatically 
charts not only the fact of the operation, but also the 
time and extent of the mechanical movement. 


Bristol’s Electrical Operation Recorder—which auto- 
matically records the fact, time and duration of operation 
—can be had in either Round Chart or Strip Chart model. 
The former can record on one chart any number of op- 
erations up to 12; the latter model, any number up to 20. 





in connection with Lighter Bar of 
Pulp Beater 





























DRY PAPER EFFICIENTLY 
The Fulton Dryer Drainage System 


—Increased production 
—Decreased steam pressure on the dryers 
—Reduced steam cost for drying 


Better Sheet—Better Finish—Less Shrinkage 


—and cockling prevented by drying with graduated temperature — Less 
pressure or vacuum on paper machine dryers. 


We will gladly refer you to mills using the Fulton System 
and making the same grade of paper as you. They will tell 
you their experience with the Fulton System. 


U. S. Patents Dec. 10, 1919, and June 7, 1921. Canadian 
Patents July 6, 1920, also patents pending. 


Fulton Engineering Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


The Beverage Supply Co., 628 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, Canadian Representatives 
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Stafford Goes to Hawthorne Plant 


Homer E. Stafford, for 35 years connected with the pulp and 
paper industry in Northern New York, has accepted a position 
as general superintendent of the Hawthorne Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. He is vice-president of the Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents’ Association. For 25 years Mr. Stafford 
was connected with Knowlton Brothers in Watertown. 

Mr. Stafford takes the position left vacant by A. G. Wight- 
man, who came to Watertown to succeed Mr. Stafford as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Knowlton mill. Mr. Stafford re- 
signed from the Knowlton staff last September and since 
that time has not been engaged in active business. During 
his long service in the paper mills, Mr. Stafford has been 
employed in many paper mills in New York state. Last June 
he was elected vice-president of the American Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills Superintendent’s Association and prior to that time 
was president of the Northern New York division. 





William C. Butler 
William C. Butler, aged 70, for many years a pulpwood bro- 
ker in Northern New York, died March 9 at his home at 
Brownville. He owned a large timber tract in Northern New 
York and conducted an extensive business for many years in 
handling pulp wood for Northern New York mills. 





A hearing was held in Federal court March 20 in connection 
with the Walker Pulpstone Co., Ltd., formerly of Ogdensburg. 
A petition was filed with the court by W. Allan Newell of 
Ogdensburg as the sole surviving receiver of the Walker 
company, asking for an order authorizing the sale of the 
assets of the company, including a secret formula for making 
wheels for use in grinding pulp, for the sum of $700. The 
company was formed a number of years ago and established 
a factory in Ogdensburg for the manufacture of grinding 
wheels by a secret process. The wheels were to be used in 
paper mills. The stones were imported from Norway. The 
late George W. Walker was president of the company and the 
secret formula was owned by him. 





William H. Schell, superintendent of transportation and 
foreman of the finishing mill of the Knowlton Brothers plant, 
in Watertown, was found dead at the foot of an elevator shaft 
in the mill March 16. Death was due to natural causes. Mr. 
Schell was 46 years old. He had lived in Watertown for 35 
years and entered the employ of Knowlton Brothers in 1898. 
He had been superintendent of transportation and foreman 
of the finishing room for several years. 





New Process of Cleaning Old Paper 

Dr. F. H. Rhodes, professor of industrial chemistry at Cor- 
nell University, has evolved what he claims to be a successful 
process for removing ink from old newspapers so that it can 
again be turned back into newsprint. The recovered paper, 
says Dr. Rhodes, is just as durable as the original. 

“We have tried out the effect of various cleaning agents for 
the removal of ink,” he asserted, “and have found at least two 
that will make paper as white as original. One of the chem- 
icals gives a whiter paper, wiping out some of the coloring 
matter that was in the printed sheets. The process effects no 
marked change in the nature of the pulp, but there is a loss of 
about ten per cent in the paper.” 

The laboratory cost of the conversion is a fraction of a cent 
per pound higher than the present price of newsprint, due 
largely to the fact that newspapers can be purchased only at 
a considerable expense. The process itself is said to be simple, 
consisting only of mangling the paper, reducing it to a pulp 
and then treating it with the necessary chemicals.. Dr. Rhodes 
is now engaged in perfecting some of the minor details of the 
work, such as the determination of the proper temperatures, 
consistency of the pulp and the quantity of chemicals used. 

A method of removing the ink from.book and magazine 
paper has been in use for some time, but chemists say that 
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no satisfactory method of reclaiming used newspapers has 
been evolved. Several have been tried but proved impractical 
either because they were too expensive or because the con- 
verted pulp was not of the proper quality or color. The old 
newspapers are now converted into heavy papers or paste- 
boards. 





Alfred S. Woodruff, aged 70 years, known to many paper 
mill men in Northern New York, died at his home in St. 
Catharines, Ont., March 20. For many years he was asso- 
ciated with the Lincoln Paper Mills. John J. Warren, presi- 
dent of the Warren Parchment Company and the Harmon Pa- 
per Company, later became president of the Lincoln mills. 





Between 80,000 and 90,000 cords of pulpwood will be re- 
ceived at the Ogdensburg terminal, and 80,000 cords at the 
Waddington terminal this year. The wood, brought from 
lower Canada by boat to Ogdensburg, will go to the mill of 
the DeGrasse Paper Company at Pyrites, and the wood at the 
Ogdensburg terminal will go to the St. Regis mills at Nor- 
wood. Mechanical changes are being made at the Ogdens- 
burg terminal. Heretofore the four-foot logs were cut into 
two-foot lengths after being unloaded. The saws and other 
equipment are now being removed and the wood will not be 
cut before it is taken to the mills. 





Jeremiah T. Carey, formerly president of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, is connected with the Central 
Federation of the Labor Bureau of Albany. 





Will Cut Large Tract of Pulpwood 

Bids have been asked for the cutting of 12,000,000 feet of 
pulpwood from Litchfield Park, near Tupper Lake, owned by 
Edward H. Litchfield. The cutting will be done under the 
direction of Floyd A. Hutchins, supervisor of the park, and 
only selected trees will be cut. The system of cutting will 
preserve the beauty of the 13,000 acre tract and permit cut- 
ting to extend over a period of years. Last year a contract 
was awarded to McCarthy Brothers of Tupper Lake for re- 
moval of 30,000 cords. The early break up of the winter in 
February of last year left 6,000 cords of this lumber in the 
woods. Two thousand cords is consigned to the St. Regis 
Paper Company and this has been gotten out of the woods. 

The contractors are considering the erection of a large jack 
works at the head of the lake for the removal of the logs to 
be hauled by tractors and loaded on cars for ‘shipment to 
Watertown. 





The appellate division of the supreme court has denied the 
motion of the defendants to have the place of trial of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Corporation and the United Publishers’ Corpora- 
tion against the Newton Falls Paper Co. changed from New 
York county to Jefferson county. The trial will take place in 
New York in October, it is expected. The action arises out of 
the sale of the Newton Falls Paper Co. by the late Frank L. 
Moore to the McGraw-Hill Corporation and the United Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation. The sale included the paper mill, water 
power, village of Newton Falls and timber rights in the Ad- 
irondacks. 





International Strike Over 

The five-year strike between the International Paper Com- 
pany and the six unions is a thing of the past officially as well 
as in fact. The six unions unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling off the strike. No negotiations took place with the 
International Company and the action is apparently without 
any assured recognition on the part of the company. All locals 
throughout the United States and Canada have received for- 
mal notification that the strike is over. 

It was known for some time that the heads of the various 
unions were not getting anywhere in particular and that noth- 
ing was to be gained by prolonging the strike. At the recent 
conference in Montreal, the paper makers’ union passed a 
resolution requesting its executive board to take action neces- 
sary to terminate the strike. At the. joint conference of the 
other unions that followed, like action was taken. The unions 
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involved in the long-drawn-out strike are the paper makers, 
pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers, firemen, carpenters, 
elecricians and machinists. 

The strike has been the longest in the history of those 
organizations and likewise probably the most costly both from 
a financial and membership point of view. For many months 
the unions paid strike benefits until the treasury was in a 
depleted condition. The strike first started May 1, 1921, and 
was called by Jeremiah T. Carey, then president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood. of Paper Makers, and his associates. 
For weeks the strike was marked with violence in some sec- 
tions. Buildings were dynamited in some places and many 
persons were injured in battles between strikers and strike- 
breakers. At one time there was a possibility of settlement, 
the company, it is said; having offered to meet with the men 
individually but not to consider them as members of union 
organzations. This offer was refused by the men. 





There will be no demand for any general increase of wages 
on the part of the members of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers to replace the present wage scale which ex- 
pires May 1. 





J. F. Amos, John N. Carlisle, H. P. Gould and H. E. Harmon 
are representatives of the paper manufacturers on the board 
of directors of the Black River Power association. 





The Bagley & Sewall company, manufacturer of paper 
making machines, has purchased the land, buildings and water 
rights of the Excelsior Carriage company on Sewall’s island 
in Watertown. The newly acquired property adjoins the 
present plant of the Bagley & Sewall Co. and was purchased 
to allow room for expansion. By combining the water power 
rights with the present rights, the Bagley & Sewall Co. can 
add considerably to its potential power development. 





Representatives of the Centrobumtrust, the controlling 
agency of the paper industry of the soviet government in 
Russia, held a lengthy conference with officials of the Bagley 
& Sewell Co. relative to the purchase of paper making ma- 
chines. Several other plants in Northern New York were 
inspected, including paper mills where machines bulit by the 
local concern were seen in operation. No immediate decision 
will be given, but the Russians expressed themselves as pleased 
with the work done here. The soviet government plans to ex- 
pend $3,500,000 in the purchase of new paper mill equipment. 
The representatives, after completing their inspection in the 
United States, will submit a complete report to the soviet 
government, which will place orders upon the recommenda- 
tion of the agents who came to this country. 





Augustus F. Richter, president and treasurer of the Stebbins 
Engineering and Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of paper 
mill digesters, has returned from an extensive business trip 
to Europe. Several orders were brought back by him. Mr. 
Richter was accompanied by Hans Meintzelman of Germany, 
who is in this country to study American business methods 
and to learn the English language. 

Mr. Richter visited paper and pulp mills in Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Austria and England. He reports business con- 
ditions in Europe improving, Germany rapidly coming back 
to normal, and England, though making slower progress than 
Germany, coming back. ‘ 





Cement is being poured for the foundations of the new sul- 
phite mill of the Algonquin Paper Corporation, at Ogdensburg, 
and as soon as the weather moderates, work will be started on 
the actual construction of the mill. 





In spite of the unusual depth of snow in the woods, the 
paper mills in Northern New York have not been troubled with 
high water. The mills along the Black river are protected by 
storage reservoirs which impound the melting snows, prevent- 
ing floods and furnishing a supply of water during the dry 
season in the summer. The snow has been unusually heavy 
this winter and although the spring breakup is well under way, 
there are still large quantities of snow in the deeper portions 
of the woods which have hardly been touched by the sun. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 











Passing of Fall Mountain Mill 


The inexorable march of events sees the weeding out of 
more paper mill properties in New England whose water 
powers can more profitably be employed for other purposes. 
Exhaustion of easily accessible timber reserves, demands of 
communities for power, the hitching up of one or two 
gigantic power systems throughout New England and New 
York State are all tending to reduce New England’s coarse 
paper production. The latest paper property to go is that 
of the Fall Mountain mill of the International Paper Co., 
at Bellows Falls, Vt. The International took a prominent 
part in the recent merger of the New England Power and 
New York Power interests, their hydroelectric properties 
either developed in connection with paper mills or undevel-. 
oped, being among the most valuable in New England. This 
mill at Bellows Falls was among the first slated to go. It 
will cease operation permanently on or before May Ist, with 
the exception of one paper machine and the core plant, 
which are housed in one building. Announcement to that 
effect has been made by David J. Lawlor, manager of the 
mill. The New England Power Co. will make use of the old 
mill canal for the development of 45,000 h.p. About fifty 
employees out of 250 will be retained for operation of the 
core plant. The plant had never operated at full time since 
the 1921 strike. 





Another important transfer involving a paper company 
occurred in Vermont within a few days, when the Parker 
Young Co., of Boston, with mills at Lincoln and Livermore 
Falls, N. H., sold to E. L. Chandler Corporation all title and 
interest in the holdings of the Boston company at Orleans, 
Vt. The property to change hands includes large timber 
limits in nearby towns, a saw mill covering 100,000 square 
feet, woodworking factories, etc. The deal involves some 
$500,000. 





Traffic Rate Increase Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted the 
request of the New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Asso- 
ciation for a suspension of proposed increased rates within 
50-mile limits on the Boston & Maine Railroad, which was 
scheduled to go into effect during March. The commodities 
involved include china clay, rosin, satin white, talc, waste 
paper, alum, soda ash and sulphur. Unfortunately, however, 
the Massachusetts Public Utilities Commission without tak- 
ing the trouble to investigate, or await action on the inter- 
state aspect of the increase by the I. C. C., proceeded to 
refuse the suspension for Massachusetts intrastate rates, 
the most important involved in the increase. This ill advised 
decision was based on the faulty contention that shotld the 
suspension be granted, Massachusetts rates on these com- 
modities would be lower than New Hampshire rates, whereas 
the movement within New Hampshire is but a fraction of the 
intrastate shipments of these commodities in the Bay State. 
The N. E. Paper & Pulp Traffic Association may request a 
hearing later on the Massachusetts rates. Meantime, the 
I. C. C. will hold a hearing on the interstate rates on May 
5th at the Federal Building, Boston, at 10 a.m. The rates 
are suspended until July 13. 





L. L. Brown Answers Byron Weston 


Answer has been filed by the L. L. Brown Paper Co., of 
Adams, Mass., to the charges preferred against it by the 
Byron Weston Co., in the Federal District Court, at Boston. 
In its suit, the Byron Weston Co. asks an injunction to re- 
strain the Adams manufacturers from producing the famous 
flexible hinge ledger paper which the Dalton paper makers 
claim is covered under a patent granted to Philip Weston 
and sold by Mr. Weston to the company of which he is 
president. 

In its answer to these charges, the L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
denies that it has made use of the method of manufacture 
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described in the patent, denies that it has committed in- 
fringing acts at any time, denies that it has unlawfully 
profited or that the plaintiff has been damaged by its acts. 
The defendant admits that it has received notice from the 
plaintiff of alleged infringements. 





The American Writing Paper Co. has secured the services 
of G. H. Colson, an expert English paper maker, trained in 
English mills, and who has spent a number of years making 
fine book and writing paper at Tetaghur Mills, Ltd., at Cal- 
cutta, India. Mr. Colson will be attached to the George C. 
Gill division. 





W. B. Stevenson to McQuillen’s Place 


A piece of news of quite general interest to the paper 
manufacturing trade as well as to the merchants is the 
change in the organization of Storrs & Bement Co., of Bos- 
ton, subsequent to the death of William F. McQuillen, the 
nationally known treasurer of that firm. William B. Steven- 
son, vice-president and secretary and 43 years of age and 
connected with Storrs & Bement Co. since 1913, has been 
elected treasurer. Frank Cummings, president of the com- 
pany, has severed his connection with the firm and it is 
understood that Mr. Bryant McQuillen becomes president. 
The only other change is the election of Samuel Gottlieb, 
representing the estate of the late Mr. McQuillen, to the 
Board of Directors. 





Highland Lake Paper Co., a small manufacturer of build- 
ing, sheathing and roofing papers at Norfolk, near Walpole, 
Mass., has been petitioned into involuntary bankruptcy by 
three paper stock dealers, P. H. Graham & Son, North Shore 
Waste Paper Co., and Braver & Healey. It is alleged by the 
petitioners that the company has mortgaged its real estate 
and stock of paper to other creditors. The respondent denies 
insolvency. 





Wheelwright Develops New Bristols 

The George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. has taken tem- 
porary Boston offices in the Unity Building, Boston. Mr. 
Robert Seymour, formerly sales manager, has severed his 
connection with the firm. Mr. Seymour is spending some 
weeks in Bermuda prior to making some new connection in 
the paper trade. 

The Wheelwright company reports that business has ma- 
terially improved. During the past several weeks, two new 
bristols have been developed, one to be called Apollo, plate 
and kid finish of splendid strength stiffness and finish; a 
second, Superfine, a very clear white strong sheet. Their 
subsidiary, the Rollstone Paper Co., at Fitchburg, is show- 
ing better operating results than in the previous two years 
of its existence. They are manufacturing glassine papers 
and have developed some papers which are proving their 
worth in competition. 





To put it in a stronger financial position for further in- 
creases to its plant, the Brown Company, of Portland, Me., 
and Berlin, N. H., have issued $20,000,000 of new bonds this 
month through a syndicate headed by Harris Forbes and 
Bond & Goodwin, of Boston. Of this total, $11,000,000 is to 
be used to retire outstanding liabilities. The total values of 
the company’s plant and equipment are placed at $73,000,000. 
Brown Company, with a Canadian subsidiary, are still the 
largest producers of sulphite pulp for the trade and of kraft 
paper in the world., 





Boston Paper Trade Association 
The annual meeting of the Boston Paper Trade Associa- 
tion was held at the Algonquin Club, Boston, on Wednesday 
evening, March 17th. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, Norman Harrower of Linton 
Bros., Fitchburg; first vice-president, Joseph D. Snell; sec- 
ond vice-president, Hubert L. Carter; secretary, F. Bendil 
; treasurer, T. Harry Casey; auditor, Charles Wood. 
A beautiful In Memoriam resolution for W. F. Quillen 
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was presented by a committee and ordered on the records 
of the Association and copy to Storrs & Bement Co. 

Speaker of the evening was Capt. Grant Williams of the 
New York police, who discussed the fascinating subject of 
mysteries of the unseen in identification. 





The Tidewater Paper Mills is the name of the old Uncas 
Paper Board Co., of Norwich, Conn., which is now owned by 
the Canadian Paper Board Co., Ltd., of Montreal. The mill 
starts operations on one of its three machines in the near 
future. Sales arrangements have not been announced at 
this time. Frank Mausley, former superintendent of the 


Uncas company, has become connected with the Continental 
Paper & Board Co., while W. A. Crawford will succeed him 
as superintendent under the new regime. 
Robertson will be general manager. 


Mr. David O. 





Frank D. True, a member of the banking firm of D. W. 
True & Co., of Portland, Me., has been added to the Board © 
of Directors of the Eastern Manufacturing Co., of South 
Brewer, Me. Mr. True is prominent in Maine banking cir- 
cles and has served with other paper companies. His addi- 
tion to the board is looked upon as a favorable move to the 
company. 





Constructs Immense Conveyor 

Great Northern Paper Co. has constructed at Grindstone 
one of the largest conveyors believed to be in use in the 
paper industry outside of those adjacent to mills. This big 
transportation agency for moving pulpwood into the waters 
of the Penobscot for floating to the East Millinocket mill, 
operates on local engine or outside power. It is constructed 
of specially selected hardwoods cut from the company’s 
own timber lands and will probably be in use for fifteen years, 
starting this season. Some 40,000 cords of wood is piled at 
Grindstone at present. 

Great Northern has offered its famous employment agency 
at Bangor for the service of any company requiring woods- 
men. The company also announces that the deepening of a 
channel above its Madison mill will not be started this 
season. 





Centennial Ledger, an inexpensive part rag sheet has been 
placed on the market by the Byron Weston Co., of Dalton, 
Mass., as a companion paper to its famous Weston’s Linen 
Ledger and Waverly Ledger. 





The American Tissue Mills, of Holyoke, have installed 
throughout their mills the American District Telegraph Sys- 
tem, by which the local fire department may be called from 
any part of the mill. The Hampden Glazed Paper & Card 
Co. is to install this system during the Spring. 





Holyoke paper mills will be visited, and a number of prom- 
inent New England and New York manufacturers and mer- 
chants are expected to attend during the annual out of town 
meeting of the New England Paper Merchants’ Association, 
which will be held at Holyoke on May 13. Golf is planned. 





Three Generations of Paper Makers 

The history of Bird & Son’s, Inc., growth from a single 
paper mill to a nation-wide existence is worthy of note. 

From 1795, when George Bird purchased a water power in 
the towns of Needham and Dover, Mass., where he built a 
paper mill, until the present date, the company has experi- 
enced a steady growth. 

Francis Wm. Bird, the son of George Bird, came into’ the 
business in 1834; his son, Charles Sumner Bird, the present 
head of the firm, followed his father’s footsteps, entering the 
business immediately upon his graduation from Harvard in 
1877. 

On January 1, 1913, a partnership was formed by C. S. 
Bird, P. R. Allen, and C. S. Bird, Jr., under the name of Bird 
& Son. Briefly, this is a story of one hundred and thirty years 
of progress made possible through one hundred and thirty 
years of Service and Quality, a commendable and admirable 
record. 
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Three important demands 
in paper mill pumping 
supplied by Goulds Pumps 


For the power plant and drying process — 
Goulds multi-stage, centrifugal, boiler feed 
pump, direct connected to steam turbine. 
The exhaust from the.turbine may be used 
as process steam. Complete information on 
request. 


For the immense quantities of water 
used in the paper mill — 

Goulds single-stage, double suction, 
centrifugal pump. Pulley permits of 
drive from a constant speed line. Com- 
plete information in Bulletins 110 and 
125. 


For stock of any consistency up to 5 per cent — 
Goulds centrifugal pump, with new, self-clean- 
ing, open impeller. This pump is also suitable 
for handling white water. 


These pumps may be driven by steam turbine, electric 
motor, or by belt. 


Goulds have a complete solution to any paper mill pump- 
ing problem. 
See pages 442-443 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Bulletins on Request 


GOULDS PUMPS, Incorporated 
Seneca Falls NEW YORK 
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Canada the World’s Largest Newsprint Producer 
After falling slightly below the United States production 
during January, the Canadian newsprint mills took the lead 
again in February, when they turned out 135,663 tons as com- 
pared with 129,622 tons in the United States mills. 

This doubtless marks the definite assumption of the leader- 
ship by Canadian mills, from which they are not likely to be 
displaced for a long time to come. With the first of Interna- 
tional Paper’s new machines running at 1,000 feet or better 
and the second one starting up, while two more are sched- 
uled to come into operation before the end of the year, with 
Port Alfred’s two machines which are expected to start up 
before long, and Kenora’s new monster just about ready to 
produce, the Canadian output will mount steadily during 
1926. And there are still many large projects about to be 
started to insure that the Canadian newsprint industry will 
expand steadily for some years to come. 





Laurentide Wins Two Safety Contests 


When the Sault Ste. Marie mill of Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills won the Class A flag and shield offered by the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association for the 
best accident record among the larger pulp and paper mills 
in the province of Ontario for the year 1924, they were heartily 
congratulated by Laurentide, who incidentally remarked that 
during the same year their own severity rate was lower than 
that of the Spanish River mill. 

This ultimately led to a challenge from Spanish River for 
a three months’ friendly competition for the period July 1st 
to September 30th, 1925, which was accepted. Laurentide 
was the winner of the contest, and it was immediately ar- 
ranged to hold a second competition to run during the three 
succeeding months of October, November and December. 
Again Laurentide was victor, and by an even more decided 
margin. 





New Canadian Newsprint Machines in 1925 and ’26 

According to recently published figures, the program of 
newsprint machines to be started up in Canada and Newfound- 
land in 1926 includes eighteen machines with a combined rated 
capacity of 1,715 tons per day. The following table indicates 
the machines started up since the beginning of 1925, or sched- 
uled to come into operations during 1926: 


Started in 1925 


Machines Tons Months 
Anglo-Newfoundland.. 1 75 May 
E. B. Eddy Co......... 1 100 May 
Newfoundland Power & 

BE Lieh os 5s wWNoes 3 300 Aug., Sept., Oct. 
Beaver Wood Fiber Co. 1 65 Dec. 
Wayagamack News.... 2 150 Dec. 
yf Sa eee 2 200 Dec. 


Started or to Start in 1926 
Canadian International 


Ss hirer icia tah ne ardiges 2 170 Feb. and March 
NN 2G oe. bao kas 1 125 March 
Canadian International 

ere ee Mada: ® 170 April 
Newfoundland Power & 

RS 1 100 April 
Port Alfred Pulp & 

0 rere 4 400 May, Aug., Oct., Dec. 
Powell River.......... 2 200 July, Sept. 
Belgo Paper.......... 2 200 Oct., Dec. 
Manitoba Pulp and Pa- 

ds sacediee ey eyes « 1 100 Dec. 

Fort Frances ......... 1 100(%) Dee. 
St. Lawrence Paper... 150(?) Dec. 








It has been decided to hold the Dominion Convention of 
Chemists in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on May 31st, June 
lst and 2nd. The joint committee in charge, appointed by the 
Society of Chemical Industry and by the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry, has decided to make the exhibition one of the 
features of the convention, and special pains are being taken 
to have a complete line of cellulose products. 





QUEBEC 











Dominion to Build Huge Machines for International 


Dominion Engineering Works, which have their shops at 
Lachine, near Montreal, have announced that they are now 
constructing four 270-inch high speed news machines for a 
new Canadian mill. The following special features will be 
embodied in these machines: Van de Carr slices, oscillating 
suction boxes, suction press and couch rolls, Canadian granite 
top press rolls, antifriction bearings on breast, table, wire, 
wet felt and dryer canvas rolls, worm and worm wheel driv- 
ing mechanism for dryers to ensure safe running at high 
speed. Provision has also been made for mechanical handling 
of the heavy rolls when changing wires and felts. 

After having set the pace in the construction of fast ma- 
chines by building the two Laurentide machines which were 
the first in the world to run at 1,000 feet a minute and over, 
followed by the new machines for International’s Three-Rivers 
mill which are designed to run at 1,200 to 1,400 feet per 
minute, Dominion Engineering is now out to set up a record 
for wide machines. The four machines announced above will 
be twenty-five inches wider than the big Kenora machine, 
installation of which is at present nearing completion, and 
which holds the record for width at the present time. 


It is to be noticed that these four monsters are an- 
nounced as “high speed machines,” which -in the present 
instance means that they will be designed to run at up to 
1,200 feet per minute. This vindicates the opinion emitted 
at the time of the “Speed vs. Width” controversy, when the 
fast Laurentide machines started up, to the effect that 
there was no reason why machines could not be built com- 
bining both width and speed. 





Important Legislation Before Quebec House 


In order to provide for the increased needs of education 
in the province, the Government decided to bring down a 
bill which would authorize the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council to levy a tax ‘of ten cents per cord on wood cut 
in the province when such wood is to be manufactured into 
paper or pulp within the province, and ‘a tax of 15 cents 
per cord on pulpwood cut for manufacture outside the 
province. In addition, a tax of one-half of one per cent 
may be imposed on the gross revenue of companies which 
develop electrical energy from the waterpowers of the prov- 
ince held under title of the Crown when such power is used 
for the purpose of forestry development. It is also under- 
stood that the tax will not be limited only to the development 
of power used for forestry development, but that all such 
natural resources of.the province will be called upon to ‘pay 
a quota for the purposes mentioned. 

A delegation of prominent pulp and paper operators con- 
ferred with members of the Government before the bill was 
brought down, and as a result a temporary measure was put 
through empowering the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to 
impose a tax not exceeding 10 cents a cord on pulpwood cut, 
and not exceeding a certain rate on water power developed 
or sold. A definite law will probably be enacted next session, 
based on the results of the first year’s experience. 
Implementing his promising at the opening of the Legis- 
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lative Assembly, Premier Taschereau introduced a measure 
to prohibit the export of hydro-electric power developed in the 
Province. The bill provides that “every sale, lease or grant 
whatsoever of water powers, belonging to the province, or in 
which it has rights of ownership or other rights, made on or 
after the coming into force of this act, shall contain a clause 
prohibiting the exportation, outside of Canada, of electric 
power which may be developed in this province;” that “every 
contract, permit or grant authorizing, from and after the same 
date, the installation or passage of transmission lines, in or 
over the Crown domain, shall likewise contain a similar pro- 
hibitive clause;” and that “every violation of the provisions 
of this act shall render null and void, at the demand of the 
Crown, any sale, grant or contract, any lease of permit, made 
or granted by it;” and further, that “the provisions of this 
act are to apply to existing contracts, unless reported to the 
minister of lands and forests within three months after the 
coming ino force of this act, and to any renewal of such con- 
tracts, at the expiration of the term for which they were 
made.” 





International Paper has purchased between 300 and 400 
square miles of timber limits at Ste. Anne des Monts for ad- 
dition to the reserves of the Three Rivers mill, which is being 
enlarged from 320 to 700 tons daily capacity of newsprint. 
The mill already had approximately 2,600 square miles of 
timber limits to draw upon. 





McKee Joins St. Maurice Valley Corporation 

George M. McKee, former president of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, has been appointed managing-director 
of the St. Maurice Valley Corporation. As he is president of 
the Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation, this appoint- 
ment confirms the close co-operation between the two busi- 
nesses which had already been indicated by the addition to the 
Port Alfred board of directors of Sir Herbert Holt, president 
of the St. Maurice Valley Corporation. 

This puts under Mr. MeKee’s active direction two impor- 
tant pulp and paper mills, the Belgo-Canadian paper mill at 
Shawinigan Falls with a capacity of 420 tons per day, and 
the St. Maurice Paper mill at Three Rivers with a daily ca- 
pacity of 260 tons of newsprint; while the newsprint at Port 
Alfred is nearing completion and by summer it will be turn- 
ing out about 220 tons of newsprint, over and above its pres- 
ent output of 165 tons of sulphite. 





The Canadian Westinghouse Co. has received an order for 
three 30,000 kilowatt generators and transformers for the 
hydro-electric power development of International Paper at 
Chelsea. The cost will be about $1,250,000. This is one of 
the largest orders ever received by the company. 





The provincial government has given authority to the Don- 
nacona Paper Co. to build two large dams on the Jacques 
Cartier River at Ste. Jeanne, Portneuf County, the object 
being to develop further water power. 





About the middle of last month the office staff of Howard 
Smith Paper Mills moved from their offices at 138 McGill into 
new and more commodious quarters at 137 McGill St., where 
they have leased the entire top floor of the Shaughnessy 
Building. 





Many leaders of the pulp and paper industry, both from 
Eastern Canada and from south of the line, gathered to pay 
their last tribute to Robert Sharpley, late président of the 
Belgo Export Co., and one of the best known figures in the 
paper trade, both here and in the United States. His loss at 
the present time will be one which will be keenly felt by the 
amalgamated interests of the St. Maurice and Belgo com- 
panies. He had a great many friends among the publishers 
of the United States as well as among the paper manufactur- 
ers and salesmen, by whom he was held in the highest regard. 





Several instrument men who have been surveying power 
sites in the Temiscamingue district for Canadian International 
Paper returned to Montreal some time ago. They reported 
that the winter under canvass on the northern fringe of civili- 
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zation was fairly comfortable, the cold. not being so intense 
as that frequently experienced. 





Ivan M. Kolotiloff, managing director of the Volga Pulp 
and Paper Mills; J. J. Chramzoff, chief engineer of the same 
company, and A. J. Kardakoff, engineer, recently visited the 
pulp and paper mills at Three Rivers and at Cap-de-la-Made- 
leine, and also the Belgo mill at Shawinigan Falls and the 
Laurentide Mill at Grand ’Mére. They have been sent by the 
Soviet government to study the Canadian newsprint industry, 
with a view to establishing a 50,000 ton mill at Nijni-Novgorod 
on the Volga River. 





Paper Bag Factory Locates in Montreal 

Pyramid Paper Products, Ltd., a new Canadian company 
recently formed for the purpose of manufacturing paper bags 
and other paper commodities, have acquired extensive and 
well-located factory and office premises at 3675 Notre Dame 
St., East, Montreal, and are now engaged in installing ma-- 
chinery and equipment. They expect to be in production 
within a few weeks and will specialize in grocery bags made 
from No. 1 and No. 2 kraft paper. 

The officers of the company, who are all well known in 
pulp and paper circles, include Mr. F. L. Hayes, president; Mr. 
A. P. McKinnon, vice-president, and Mr. R. H. Bryan, secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager. Mr. Bryan was for several years 
sales manager for Brompton Pulp and Paper, and is familiar 
with all departments of the paper industry. 

Mr. Homer Barton, formerly an adjustor and foreman with 
the Union Bag and Paper Co., at Hudson Falls, N. Y., and 
I. Gilman and Co., Gilman, Vt., will have active charge of 
the manufacturing department. 

The new company proposes to adopt a “live and let live” 
policy towards the jobbing trade and will, therefore, sell to 
the wholesale trade only. They are installing only the latest 
design of machinery and will use Brompton paper. 





4,200 Miles of Timber Limits Sold 

The auction of timber limits which was to have been held 
on February 13th, and was postponed owing to strenuous 
objections of the Opposition in the Quebec Legislature, was 
held on the 27th of March, in Quebec, and netted the province 
$150,000 yearly, in addition to the stumpage due of $2.70 per 
thousand feet. 

Canadian International Paper Co. secured two areas com- 
prising 200 square miles in the watershed of the eastern 
branch of the Gatineau river, and 1,800 square miles in the 
watersheds of the Gatineau and upper Ottawa rivers, respec- 
tively. Adélard Tremblay bought 200 square miles in the 
watershed of the Chamouchouane river, while the Leaside 
Engineering Co., of Toronto, obtained 1,000 square miles in 
the watershed of the Mistassini river, where, it is believed, 
the company intends establishing and operating a pulp and 
paper mill. Price Bros. obtained one lot, an area of 1,000 
square miles, in the watersheds of the Peribonka and Shipsaw 
rivers. 

The adjudication price was $2,200,000, and in some cases 
bidding was very keen, while in others there was just the one 
offer made. . 


” 





The Legislative Assembly recently passed a bill ordering 
that an agreement for commutation of taxation between the 
city of Three-Rivers and the St. Lawrence Pulp and Paper Co. 
be submitted to referendum by the proprietors; but the Legis- 
lative Council amended the bill by striking out the clause re- 
quiring a referendum, basing its action on the fact that com- 
mutation had been agreed to by the School Commissioners 
and by the municipality before the mill was started. The 
lower house then passed the bill as amended. 





The provincial government has confirmed an agreement 
by which the St. Regis Paper Co. is granted a commutation 
of taxes for a period of 15 years on its projected ‘mills at 
Cape Rouge, near Quebec City, which are to cost $5,000,000 
and which are expected to be in operation in 1927. Until 
1927 there will be a complete exemption from taxation. From 
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See Page 331 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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at low production cost — 


CAMACHINE 18 meets every requirement. Specifically designed for service 
as winder on paper and board machines, or as rewinder in finishing room, it 
will produce straight edged firm rolls, of any face width or any diameter. 

The CAMACHINE Principle, which is comprised of the Score-Cut method 
of slitting and the Riding Roller Surface Wind, is utilized to fullest advantage. 
By its application clean cut, hard rolls are produced with a minimum of broke 
due to web breakage. A saving in production cost is realized by extremely 
narrow trim on the edges of the web. The Score-Cut method insures automatic 
separation of finished rolls and is simple and dependable in its operation at high 
speeds. 

CAMACHINES are sold on the basis of a free trial in your own mill. A pro- 
posal covering prices, delivery and f-ee trial will be sent on receipt of your re- 
quest, giving web width. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 
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that date until 1939, the company must pay taxes on a valua- 
tion starting at $250,000 and increasing each year by $50,000. 





The Victor X-Ray Corporation of Canada has presented to 
the Macdonald Physic Building of McGill University a val- 
uable X-ray machine manufactured by Snook. It was the 
first apparatus of its kind used in Canada, and was one of 
the first ten which were built by Snook. It will be used by 
Prof. Hibbert and his collaborators in the study of the struc- 
ture of various cellulose products. 





Four new directors have been appointed to the board of 
Price Bros. & Co. They are G. G. Allan, New York, who was 
one of the original organizers, along with the late Sir Wil- 
liam Price, of the Duke-Price Power Co.; A. J. Brown, K. C., 
Montreal; Hartland B. MacDougall, Montreal; and Victor M. 
Drury, Montreal. 





Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation are installing two 
Dilts continuous broke beaters in their new mill at Port Al- 
fred. 





President F. N. McCrea, of Brompton Pulp and Paper, 
stated at the recent annual meeting of the company that it had 
been decided to go ahead with plans for the construction of 
the new newsprint mill authorized last year. It is understood 
negotiations are under way for the necessary financing, and 
that construction will be started as soon as financing arrange- 
ments have been completed. 





The English Electric Co., of Canada, recently secured the 
contract for the complete electrical equipment for the exten- 
sions to be carried out at the mill of the St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills, at Three-Rivers. In addition, English Electric has re- 
cently received the order for the new electrical equipment 
for the addition to the Brompton Pulp and Paper Co.’s mills. 





Canadian International Paper has started up the second 
of the four new newsprint machines at its Three-Rivers mills, 
making it the largest in the St. Maurice Valley, with a total 
capacity of 500 tons of newsprint a day. 





Brighter Outlook for Quebec Pulp 


The Bondholders’ Protective Committee of the Saguenay 
Pulp & Paper Co., in forwarding share certificates for pre- 
ferred and common stock of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd., issued their final letter to the former bondholders of 
the Saguenay company. In it they call particular attention 
to the fact that from being in the position of creditors they 
now become joint owners of assets in which they collectively 
possess a three-quarters interest. 

The new company was incorporated in 1925, and on March 
llth, 1926, it entered into possession of the assets formerly 
held in the name of the Saguenay Pulp & Power Co. and the 
Chicoutimi Pulp Co., and their subsidiaries, as provided under 
the terms of the plan of reorganization adopted on June 29, 
1925. It owns three large groundwood mills, with a total 
capacity of 145,000 tons a year, two of them being at Chicou- 
timi, on the Chicoutimi river, and the third at Val-Jalbert, 
on the Ouiatchouan river. Special transportation and ship- 
ping facilities are provided by ownership through stock con- 
trol of tide-water docks and equipment at Port Alfred and a 
railroad which operates forty miles of main line. The total 
power developed is in excess of 37,000 h.p., of which 28,500 
is hydraulic and 8,500 hydro-electric, practically all used for 
the company’s requirements. 

The board of directors is now composed of: A. S. Mc- 
Nichols, president; Bonat Raymond, vice-president; D. O. Les- 
pérance, Georges Simard, Georges Beausoleil, J. H. Boisvert, 
J. C. Gagné, René T. Leclerc, Joseph Versailles and Alex 
Prud’homme. 





A meeting of the local members of the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association to co- 
operate with and assist the faculty of the School of Pulp and 
Paper Making at Three-Rivers, was held on March 5th at 
the School. It was recommended by the committee and agreed 
to by the faculty that weekly reports should be send by the 
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School to each mill, so that the management would be ad- 
vised regarding the regularity of attendance and the quality 
of work of each student connected with their mill. It was 
felt by. the faculty and agreed to by the committee that the 
mills might co-operate by suggesting to the professors some 
technical or operating problems on which the faculty might 
work, and thus be better qualified to train the pupils for effi- 
cient service in the mills. 





Mr. Frank W. Clarke, general manager of the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Co., is in England on business for the 
company, in connection with the financial arrangements for 
the new mill to be built near Quebec. This will bring the 
Rothermere interests into Canada as paper makers. 





Combustion Engineering Corporation has just secured a 
contract from Laurentide Company for pulverized fuel equip- 
ment to be applied to their new boilers. The installation will 
be a direct-fired system, including Combustion Engineering . 
Imp mills, fin-type, water-cooled furnace walls, and plate- 
type air preheaters. 





Canadian International Paper Co. recently sold to the 
Riordon Pulp Corporation the building in which the latter’s 
offices are located, on Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. The sale 
pries was $60,000. 





ONTARIO 








Hon. Lyons Resigns Lands and Forests Portfolio 


The Hon. James Lyons, Minister of Lands and Forests for 
Ontario, which department has extensive dealings with pulp, 
paper and lumber companies, has resigned as a member of 
the Ferguson cabinet, but will continue to sit in the Legisla- 
ture as a private member. In the meantime, the Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson, Premier of the Province, who is a former 
Minister of Lands and Forests, has taken over the work of 
the department until such time as a successor to Mr. Lyons 
is appointed. 

In his letter of resignation, Mr. Lyons stated that there 
had been a number of questions raised in the legislature with 
the purpose of establishing in the minds of the public the 
inference that he had used his position as a cabinet minister 
in the interests of the Lyons Fuel and Supply Co. He sug- 
gested that it would be disastrous to the business which he 
had built up to discontinue trading with large industrial con- 
cerns or to make public the transactions of his company. 





A charter has been granted to the Twin Allan Lumber and 
Pulp Company, Ltd., with headquarters at Ottawa, to carry 
on the business of lumbering and the lumber trade in all its 
branches, and to deal in timber, piling, pulpwood, etc. The 
authorized capital stock is $1,500,000. The directors of the 
company are: General Alex. McDougall, president; Samuel 
McDougall, vice-president; Kenneth McDougall, managing- 
director, and W. C. McDougall and Brig. Gen. B. R. Hepburn. 
The objects of the new company are to carry on the lumber 
and tie business which has been running continuously for two 
years at Allanwater and thirteen years at McDougall Mills, 
and also to branch out into the pulpwood business when the 
time seems propitious. 





Mattagami Assets To Be Sold 


A judicial sale of the assets and undertakings of the Mat- 
tagami Pulp and Paper Co., Toronto, whose plant is located 
at Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., turning out 190 tons daily of 
bleached sulphite, has been advertised to take place in To- 
ronto. 

The property includes a site of 1,329 acres in the district of 
Temiskaming, with a fully equipped sulphite plant and a 
bleaching plant of 75 tons daily capacity, under construction 
and to be completed this month, a 9,000 horsepower hydro- 
electric power development, including power house, a hotel, 
ninety-four dwellings, three miles of railway, water mains, 
sewerage system, etc. There are also some 125 square miles 
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When Nature Put Her Writing 
In the Rocks 


Bip st ACK in the days when the earth was young, the only 
»? e af| messages were those of terror and hate and the warn- 
|W) ing of approaching dangers. Plodding the vast mias- 
32 =| mal swamps were gigantic lizards fifty feet long, 
enormous bats with a wing-spread of ten feet or more, crawling 
things possessing the size and gait of a war tank, and ferns that 
grew to tree-like dimensions. 

All these have passed away. The gigantic bats have left their 
forms impressed in aging layers of slate; the dinosaurs are re- 
membered only by their footprints in the Jurassic rocks, a few 
ten-million-year old eggs in the dry storage of the Gobi desert, 
and some fossil bones that impress the beholder with astonish- 
ment at nature’s versatile powers; while the fern “‘trees’’ be- 
queathed us a heritage of coal. 

Today men harness the forces of climate and growth that put 
the gigantic forms of an earlier creation out of existence. 

Nature's writing is a product of accident and of ages—man’s, 
of will and paper. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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of timber limits, leases of water powers, and an agreement 
authorizing the cutting of pulp wood on 848 square miles of 
Crown lands. 





Spruce Falls and Don Valley Win Safety Shields 
In the annual competition of Accident Prevention in the 
pulp and paper mills of Ontario for the shield and flag, in 
class “A” the Spruce Falls Co., Kapuskasing, won first place 
with a record of 17 non-fatal accidents involving 315 days 
lost time, equal to 1.13 days lost time per full time worker, 
or 0.376 day lost time per 1,000 hours 2xposure to hazard. 

In Class “B,” the Don Valley Paper Co., Toronto, with no 
lost time accidents of any kind, captured first place, the record 
of the mill being faultless. This company won the shield and 
flag three times running, with a perfect record. 

An interesting feature in the Class “A” competition is that 
a new record has been established. In 1924 the winning mill 
had a record of 1.28 days lost time per full time worker. The 
1925 leaders improved on that with 1.13 days lost time per 
full time worker, an improvement of 19.5 per cent. 





Gardiner Pulpwood Corporation, Limited, Gardiner Sta- 
tion, District of Temiskaming, is a new organization formed 
recently to manufacture lumber and pulpwood. 





Canadian Pulp Products, Ltd., has been granted an Ontario 
charter, with headquarters in Toronto, to manufacture and 
deal in egg carriers, and to engage in the manufacture of pulp 
and pulp products. Toronto lawyers are mentioned as the 
incorporators, and the capitalization is $100,000. 





The world’s record production for one day is held by the 
big machine of the Kenora Paper Mills, at Kenora, which 
recently produced slightly over 126 tons in 24 hours. Another 
larger machine is being installed in the mill at the present 
time. 





J. G. G. Kerry, president of Canadian Paper Board Co., Ltd., 
has purchased a controlling interest in the Uncas Paperboard 
Co., at Norwich, Conn. He has stated that this is a private 
venture, and that it is not connected with the management or 
operation of the Canadian Paperboard Co. He is now en- 
gaged in getting the plant into operating condition again, 
following its going into the hands of a receiver last Decem- 
ber. The plant, said Mr. Kerry, will be developed up to 200 
tons of box board, and the staff is now being reorganized. 

Canada Cartons, Ltd., Toronto, has been given Dominion in- 
corporation with power to manufacture and deal in paper, 
cardboard, paper boxes and paper products generally. The 
capital stock of the company ‘is set forth as 25,000 common 
shares, no par value, and 250 preference shares at $150 par 
value. . 





The Wilkinson Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto, have closed ar- 
rangements with J. Ford & Co., Portneuf, Que., to act as 
their sole agents for the Province of Ontario. J. Ford & Co. 
are manufacturers of a fine range of colored poster papers, 
besides their well known lines of wrappings and news quality 
papers. It is understood that the Wilkinson Paper Co. has 
already closed some nice business for the Portneuf mill. 





Ontario is said to have saved in 1924 and 1925 about $32,- 
000,000 by the use of hydroplanes for forest protection. They 
did effective work and were very quick in the detection and 
location of fires. 





John T. Hornibrook recently completed 59 years in the 
service of Brown Bros., wholesale paper dealers of Toronto. 
Mr. Hornibrook, a native of Ireland, entered the employ of 
the firm in 1887, when he was 18 years of age. When the firm 
became a joint stock company in 1904 he was made secretary- 
treasurer and at the same time elected director, a dual capacity 
which he still holds. 





Thomas J. Rowan, backtender in the mill of the Beaver 
Fiber Co. at Thorold, was instantly killed last month. He was 
putting paper through the winder on the board machine when 
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Like the Accelerator of. 


Your Motor Car 


ROM four to sixty miles an hour—you 

can speed up or slow down your motor 
car at will—just by pressing or releasing 
the accelerator. 


From four to sixty revolutions per min- 
ute—you can speed up or slow down the 
production machines in your plant—just by 
turning forward or backward the control 
wheel of the REEVES transmission. 


The REEVES gives a wide speed range to 
your production machines and conveyors 
just as quickly and easily as the accelerator 
controls your motor car. Speed-changing 
smoothness, hair-line accuracy, absolute 
speed control! You can get instantly the 
exact speed necessary for best production 
results on any machine or conveyor that is 
REEVES-equipped, regardless of any dif- 
ferences in operating conditions. 


Millions of Speeds 
at Your Command! 


Ordinary speed changing devices give 
just steps in speed—but steps are not 
exact enough for best results. Often 
the speed you need is between the 
steps, and the REEVES Transmission 
is the only way of getting the “in-be- 
tween” speeds accurately. You get 
literally millions of speeds with the 
REEVES—any speed between fastest 
and slowest, even to the smallest frac- 
tion of a revolution. Write today for 
catalog A-66 and full information. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


Established 1887 
Columbus, Indiana 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Transmission 
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For Economical Production—Claflinize 


CLAFLIN 
Refiner 
Number 2 

(Largest size) 


{ Floor Space— 
S’xl4’ 


H. P. Reqd.— 
75 to 150 


Speed—400 R.P.M. 


Capacity—35 to 45 
Tons per 24 hrs. 

Pulley Reqd.— 
36” dia. 
20” face 

Inlet —8 inches 


Outlet—-8 inches 


Direct from Digesters to Paper Machines — the Claflin Way 


Profit depends upon production cost and production cost is propor- less time, and low minimum of repairs. Claflins are easier to operate, 
tionate to the number of operations necessary to produce a given quan- wear longer and work better. If, however, they are used with tub- 
tity. The Claflin Way takes the pulp from the digesters direct to the beaters, they shorten the time from 25% to 50%. For bigger, better 
paper machines, eliminating any pam | of tub-beaters or Jordans. This and infinitely more profitable production—Claflinize. 

means less power consumed, less investment in -machines, less labor, Write for 


Complete description on page 350 Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue 


HERMANN MANUFACTURING CO., Lancaster, Ohio 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Ltd., Brantford, Can., Licensed Mfrs. 





























Don’t 
WORRY 
Over Weights! 


WRITE 
to 


TRIMBEY 


The survival of 
the fittest 


The easiest way to survive competition 
is to reduce the cost of production. 





Our equipment will help you to do this: 





Jenssen Acid Towers 


Jenssen Spray Coolers Use the TRIMBEY AUTOMATIC 
Bullard Gas Washer CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 


Decker Cooking Process More than 400 in use. 
Kamyr Feltless Wet Machine “ Made in Canada?” “Yes!” 


Agencies in Principal European 


G. D. Jenssen Co. Countries. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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his hand was drawn in, his head following. Rowan, who was 
thirty years of age, leaves a wife and four small children. 





Joseph A. Tincknel died recently at his home in Thorold, 
after a long illness. He went to Thorold about nine years 
ago as manager of the Penman mills, and since their closing 
down had been head of the finishing department of the Ontario 
Paper Co.’s mill. 





An order was recently received by the Port Arthur Ship- 
building Co. for the construction of a 60-foot tug for Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co. at a cost of $80,000. The tug is to be 
delivered at Iroquois Falls in May. 





The William Hamilton Co., Ltd., of Peterboro, who manufac- 
ture a complete line of log handling, pulp mill, sawmill and 
shirgle mill machinery and equipment, has been reorganized 
and its financial position greatly strengthened by the forma- 
tion of a privately-subscribed bond issue of which the major 
part was taken up in Montreal, Quebec, Winnipeg, Toronto 
and Peterboro. The reorganized company will operate under 
the name of William Hamilton, Limited. 





Dominion Pulpwood Co., Ltd., has been formed in Toronto, 
with a provisional charter authorizing them to manufacture 
and deal in pulpwood and lumber. The authorized capital is 
$100,000. 





P. B. Wilson, vice-president of Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, will sail on April 13th on a tour of Europe, tak- 
ing in the British Isles, France, Italy and other countries. 





Ritchie & Ramsay, coated paper manufacturers, New 
Toronto, report that the coated paper business is very satis- 
factory with them. Some three years ago the firm adopted 
the policy of working their plant five days a week. This has 
been followed with good results, and the experience has been 
that the output is larger with the five days’ operations than 
during the longer working week. During the past few weeks 
they have been so busy that they have been running two 
nights a week to catch up with orders. 





The construction work and the preliminary plans for the 
paper mill extension at Fort Frances received its first set- 
back recently, when the Canadian National Railway refused 
to turn over thirteen and a half feet of their right-of-way 
on Front St., until E. W. Backus had secured an equal 
amount to the east of their present right-of-way. 





MANITOBA 











It is reported that the Elmwood Pulp and Paper Co. has 
acquired a site in St. Boniface for the establishment of a 
mill for manufacturing straw pulp for wrapping paper. St. 
Paul and Chicago interests are said to be associated with two 
local manufacturers in the proposition. 





W. N. Hurlbut Heads Manitoba Pulp and Paper 


A move indicating further consolidation of the position of 
western newsprint industry is revealed in the recent an- 
nouncement that W. N. Hurlbut, of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Mills, has succeeded J. D. McArthur as president 
of the Manitoba Pulp and Paper Co., which is now erecting 
a 200-ton newsprint mill at Fort Alexander. Mr. McArthur 
remains as vice-president. 

The limits which will feed this new branch of Canada’s 
premier industry originally were the property of Mr. Mc- 
Arthur and he, with the Seaman interests of Chicago, was 
the original promoter of the Fort Alexander venture. 

The agreements and the assets of the Manitoba Pulp and 
Paper Co. have been taken over by the Manitoba Paper Co., 
a new concern which has been organized with a capital of 
$11,500,000, as compared with $2,300, 000 of the old company. 
The increase in capitalization is to permit for further ex- 
pansion at Fort Alexander when it is considered advisable. 








Oakite Service 
Men, cleaning 
specialists, are 
located at 


Albany 
Allentows, Pa. 
*Atlanta,Ga. 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
*Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Camden 
Canton, O. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
*Chicago 
*Cincinnati 
*Cleveland 
*Dallas 
*Davenport 
Dayton 
*Denver 
*Des Moines 
*Detroit 
Erie 
Flint, Mich. 
Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
*Indianapolis 
*Kansas City 
*Los Angeles 
*Milwaukee 
*Minneapolis 
*Montreal 
Newark 
New Haven 
*New York 
*Oakland, Cal. 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
*Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Reading 
Rochester 
Rockford 
Rock Island 
*San Francisco 
*Seattle 
Pn Louis 
yracuse 
Toledo 
*Toronto 
Utica 
— 


Waterloo, Ia. 
os 


Worcester 
*Stocks of Oakite 


materials are car- 
ried in these cities. 
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Felts serve longer when 


washed with Oakite 


HE advantages of Oakite 

for washing felts are 
many. First, felts are softer, 
more absorbent and cleaner. 
They last much longer. Most 
important, the time of wash- 
ing is appreciably shortened 
in all cases, and increased 
production pays the entire 
cost of cleaning. 


Then consider this—that 
you can clean felts right on 
the machine. 


Many mills are now using 
Oakite for washing felts; 
rags for paper stock; clean- 
ing Fourdrinier wires; grind- 
ing calender rolls; removing 
dirt, oil and tar from wire 
cylinders; cleaning dandy 
rolls, screen plates, pipes and 
mixers. 


It will pay you, as it has so 
many others, to call in the 
nearest Oakite service man 
and find out what he can do 
for you. No obligation. Write 
for him to call, or for further 
information. 
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Standard Wood Pulp Grinder 


Built in Three Sizes 


Taking wood 24”, 30” or 32”. 

Bridge-trees—Are well proportioned. 

Flanges—Made of steel, 40” diameter: 

Hydraulic Cylinders—Copper lined, 12”, 14” or 16” 
diameter. 

Pillow Blocks—22” length of bearing. 

Pockets—Very heavy and designed particularly for 
free discharge of pulp. 

Service—Continuous distinctive service is always 
assured. 
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Rogers and Special Wet Machines 


IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE PRESS 
FOR CONVERTING CHEMICAL PULP INTO 
SHEETS 48% DRY 

25-35 TONS air-dry pulp per 24 hours. Built in 72” 
width, with patented pulp weakening and separat- 
ing device or our new automatic knife cut-off at- 
tachment. A real labor saver. 


FREIGHT CHARGES are greatly reduced. Savings on 
this item alone often pay for the machine in one year. 
All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted 
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A. D. Wood Machine 


Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers 
and Water Filters 
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ADVANTAGES: 
Reduced Wire Costs No Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 






Only 2H. P. Required No Doctor 
Works Automatically | Requires No Attention 


OVER 200 MACHINES SOLD AND IN USE 


Wells Undulating Knot and 


Sliver Screen 
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Separates knots and slivers from all kinds of pulp efficiently, 
continuously, automatically with negligible cost for opera- 
tion and upkeep. Simple but rigid construction. Only best 
materials used. Operation in plain view. Broken plates 
quickly found mean fewer holes in fine screens and better 
stock. No rotor to plug and be strained should belt run off. 
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40 Tons Per Day. Write for Blueprint 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


OUR LINE IS MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY 


THE NORTHERN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., LTD., SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 
See pages 346 to 347 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 











Progress has been made with the project of establishing 
a coated-paper mill in New Westminster, in aid of which 
the rate payers recently donated tax exemption for three 
years and provided for a site at nominal cost. It is likely 
that the concern, known as the Canadian Scottish Paper Co., 
will start construction shortly. In the meantime, the site, 
which is on Third Avenue, between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets, is being acquired. 





Mike Herb, who has been with the Westminster Paper 
Mills at New Westminster, has served his connection with 
that firm and has linked up with the Powell River Pulp and 
Paper Co. Mr. Herb was at one time with the Interlake Tis- 
sue Mills, at Merritton, Ont. 





Investigations which may lead to another big develop- 
ment in British Columbia’s pulp and paper industry are be- 
ing conducted on Graham Island in the Queen Charlottes by 
the North Pacific Mines & Forests Co. Representatives of 
this concern stated recently that if investigation of timber 
resources proved satisfactory erection of a large pulp and 
paper mill likely would follow. 

P. Z. Caverhill, Chief Forester of British Columbia, left 
recently for Rome, Italy, where he will represent British Co- 
lumbia at the First World Congress on Forestry, April 29 
to May 5. 





NEW BRUNSWICK 











Bathurst to Enlarge Newsprint Mill 


In order to increase the capacity of their power plant on 
the Nepisiquit River, the Bathurst Company intend con- 
structing a dam 100 feet high at a point some 65 miles from 
the mouth of the river. This will impound some five bil- 
lion cubic feet of water, will do away with the flooding of 
the river, and will create a lake on the company’s property 
about seven and a half miles long. At a point 25 miles from 
the mouth of the river, and five miles above the present power 
plant, a duplicate power system will be installed. 

The additional power thus made available will enable the 
company to add considerably to the output of the paper mill 
at Bathurst, and it is estimated that the present capacity of 
65 tons per day can be increased to 300 tons. It is antici- 
pated that the new additions to the company’s plant, including 
increasing the capacity of the groundwood mill from the 
present 110 tons a day to 300 tons, will take about two 
years to complete. In the meantime, however, the company 
plan adding a second unit in the present paper mill imme- 
diately, which will raise its capacity from 65 tons to 130 tons. 





Grand Falls Hydro Development Soon 


According to a recent announcement the formal agree- 
ment under which development of Grand Falls on the St. 
John River is to be carried out is now being prepared. The 
Government of the Province, International Paper Co. and 
Fraser Companies are the three principal parties to the 
agreement, which is to be based upon the terms of the ten- 
tative agreement that was drawn up at the final conference 
of the series which preceded the opening of the session of 
the provincial legislature. 

While no announcement has been made, it is understood 
that the price which Fraser Companies have agreed to pay 
for the block of 20,000 horsepower reserved for their pur- 
chase is $20 per horsepower, which means $400,000 per year. 
It is understood that they will start with their newsprint mill 
construction so that they will be ready for operation when 
power from Grand Falls is available. The impression that 
prevails is that the new Fraser mill will be located on the 
Restigouche river, near Campbellton, and the International 
Paper Co. will stick to the plan announced by President 
Graustein a year ago, and erect their mill on the St. John 
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Progress in 
Paper Making 


ITH progress in American paper 
making, we are concerned and con- 
nected. To commemorate the advances 
that have been made, the more impor- 
tant annals of the industry will be re- 
called from month to month in this space. 




















The 
Sulphite Process 







In 1867, Benjamin C. Tilghman, of 
Philadelphia, took out a patent on his 
invention of the Sulphite Process. The 
pulp he produced is said to have been of 
a satisfactory character, but he failed to 
develop any means for its manufacture 
on a commercial scale. Nevertheless he 
is entitled to the honor of having in- 
vented the process which has now be- 
come the most important method of 
making chemical wood pulp. 
























Established 1842 






Cheney Bigelow 
Wire Works 


Experienced and Progressive 









Fourdrinier and Cylinder Wires 
Dandy Rolls and Cylinder Moulds 
made and recovered 











SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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These products are 
the means of low 
cost pumping 
service 


Roots Rotary Pumps for water 
or pulp provide positive dis- 
placements without the use of 
Valves or other small parts. 
The cost of maintenance is 
practically nothing. The over- 
all efficiency is 75 to 85 per cent. 


Roots Rotary Pumps combine the 
simplicity of the centrifugal type 
with the economy and positive 
displacement characteristics of 
the reciprocating type. 


—_———— 


Roots Vacuum Heating Pumps 
were designed for handling con- 
densate and air from dryer rolls 
and return line heating systems. 


i 2) 





Roots blowers are used in paper 
mills for agitation of liquids, 
oil and gas burners, dandy rolls 
and calenders, and pneumatic 
conveying. Many blowers are 
now in service in paper mills 
installed for conveying wood 
chips. 
oQ————-3 


Roots Vacuum Pumps were 
especially designed for the han- 
dling of air and water under ten 
to twenty inch vacuum from 
suction boxes and vacuum rolls. 





0 


Forms of Drive 


Roots Rotary Vacuum Pumps 
can be arranged for any form 
of drive that is best suited for 
the installation. They are es- 
sentially slow speed machines 
and where steam is available 
they are best driven by means 
of flexible coupling from steam 
engines. They are ordinarily 
equipped with pulleys so that 
they can be belted to any con- 
venient form of power. Where 
motor drive is required, some 
speed reduction is necessary, 
such as silent chain or gears. 
We recommend that your in- 
quiry state the form of drive 
that you. would prefer. 


o———o 


nee * 


Bulletins on all or any pas ticular 
pump may be had for the asking. 
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Here Is the Ideal Pump 


for paper mill service 








The Roots Rotary Vacuum Pump 
was especially designed for paper mill 
service. 

It will last a lifetime and give con- 
tinuous service. The maintenance 
cost is low and attendance unneces- 
sary. You are relieved of all worry 
with a Roots on the job. 

The Roots Vacuum Pump will cut 
your power consumption. Water is 
not churned around the case to cause 
excessive power without doing useful 
work. This alone is a direct saving 
over other types. : 

Since the Roots Rotary Vacuum 
Pump was designed to fit the condi- 
tions under which it must work in 
paper mills, it is worth your careful 
consideration. 

Write for Bulletin P114. 


The PH.BEM.ROOTS CO. 


128 S. 
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River at a point that will be about the center of the prov- 
ince and not far from Fredericton. 

The combined cost of the Grand Falls power development 
and of the Fraser and International mills to be erected in 
connection therewith is estimated at about $20,000,000. 

The annual report of Fraser Companies, Limited, for the 
year ended December 31, 1925, shows operating profits at 
$1,333,081, as against $1,129,324 for the previous year, and 
after deduction of interest charges, depreciation and deple- 
tion, there remains a balance available for dividends of 
$388,528, or approximately $30,000 more than in 1924. Net 
working capital shows improvement from $2,712,555 to 
$3,955,150. 





The final chapter in the protracted litigation between the 
Inglewood Pulp and Paper Co. and the province of New 
Brunswick is scheduled for May 5th, at Moncton. The final 
hearings were held in this arbitration in St. John, including 
the addresses of counsel. 





NOVA SCOTIA 











McLeod and A. P. W. Paper Granted Tax Exemption 

Two private bills were recently given third reading in the 
Legislative Assembly, restricting the taxation of pulp and 
paper enterprises in the province, both measures passing 
only after objections against them had been recorded by Hon. 
William Chisholm, leader of the opposition. 

The Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., at Sheet 
Harbor, were granted a fixed assessment of $100,000 for a 
period of thirty years, but any additional land acquired shall 
increase the assessment value to an extent equal to the value 
thereof. 

The assessment for taxation purposes of the McLeod Pulp 
and Paper Co., in Queen’s County, has been fixed at $89,300, 
its present assessment, for a period of 20 years. 

In both cases the bills implemented the action already 
taken by the municipalities concerned. 





Barnjum Suggests Forest Policy for Nova Scotia 

Mr. F. J. D. Barnjum, president of McLeod Pulp and Paper 
Co., and Conservative member for Queen’s County in the 
Provincial Legislature, made a lengthy speech in which, after 
outlining the many advantages with which Nova Scotia had 
been naturally endowed, he declared: “We should hang our 
heads in shame that we are not today the most prosperous 
and most progressive province in the Dominion.” Mr. Barn- 
jum urged a sound and vigorous forest policy advocating 
the following measures: 

1. Complete reorganization of the forest ranger system, 
to be made up of a competent, non-partisan body. 

2. An immediate census of wood resources, both hard and 
soft, so that industries may be located wisely and with some 
regard to the available supply. 

3. Reasonable measure of cutting control under expert 
forest advice. 

4. Encouragement of reforestation. 

5. Restrictions on the export of unmanufactured wood 
through an embargo on Crown lands pulpwood and a tax on 
free land pulpwood. 

Mr. Barnjum also urged uniformity of stumpage rates, 
cutting control and slash disposal in the eastern provinces, 
duty on coal to protect Nova Scotia mines, and equaliza- 
tion of freight rates. 





Showing $4.20 per share earned on its common stock, as 
compared with $2.91 in 1924, and a distinct improvement in 
its balance sheet, including an increase of over a half a mil- 
lion in working capital to the record figure of $3,670,498, 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., in its annual report for 
1925, adds another pleasing stroke of the brush to the brighter 
picture which is now being painted of Canadian industry in 
general and of the pulp and paper industry in particular. 









STEEL. 


Jerlmmediate Shipment from Stock 
























Write for the Journal and Stock List 
—the“ to Immediate Steel 






























UST like driving nails. Makes a 
smooth Ringed pine famous for 
long service with great re- 

serve strength. 


Teeth penetrate lengthwise and 
— 1 gown aan 1) av “be. like grip of 
steel. No 
friction to weaken belt onde. 

Easily taken apart if belt is to be 
lengthened or shortened; just relax 
tension and push out the ‘steel pin. 


Used and recommended wherever 
a belt will give efficient service. 
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ZAREMBA EVAPORATORS 


LLUSTRATION shows 

two Zaremba Triple 
Effect Evaporators in the 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company’s Soda 
Mill at Tyrone, Pa. One 
Triple was installed in 
1911, the other in 1916. 


Zaremba Quadruple Ef- 
fect Evaporator having 
capacity double that of 
the Triples shown was 
installed 1920. 


Exhaust steam is used 
throughout. 








REPEAT ORDERS ARE PROOF OF MERIT 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 5x crosey sunc. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New York Office: 95 Liberty Street 





ORE than fifty large 
Zaremba Multiple 
Effect Evaporators have 
been furnished to soda 
and sulphate pulp mills. 


Zaremba Evaporators 
are also used for concen- 
trating sulphite waste 
liquor—both acid and 
neutralized. 


Consultation invited on 
new . projects or where 
existing evaporators lack 
capacity or cause loss 
of soda. 




















Every Minute Means Money! 


Keep your equipment moving at top speed. 
But be sure it is equal to the task. If your 
mill is “Manitowoc-equipped,” it will give 
you profitable, every minute of the day 
production. 





Install Manitowoc Barking Drums, Refiners, 
Incinerators, Digesters, Diffusers, Disc 
Evaporators, etc.—they measure up to high 
standards and heavy duty. 


Let our engineers design time-saving 
equipment for your mill equipment 
that will give generous production con- 
stantly, year after year. 
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O. M. Porter Going Abroad 

O. M. Porter, of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
staff, is scheduled to sail from New York on April 21 on the 
steam ship Berengaria for Europe, where he will spend about 


two months. Mr. Porter will attend the International For-. 


estry Conference between April 29 and May 5 in Rome, rep- 
resenting the A. P. & P. A., and the New York Section of the 
Society of American Foresters, of which he is chairman. 

From Italy, Mr. Porter intends to go to France to inspect 
the forest exploitations in the Touraine district, and then 
will proceed to Darmstadt, Germany, to meet Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, formerly director of the Biltmore Forest School in 
this country, and to explore the German forests and visit 
some of the principal paper and pulp mills. From Germany, 
Mr. Porter will travel to Norway and Sweden to study for- 
estry conditions in the Scandinavian countries, and to visit 
friends and associates of the United States Pulp Producers’ 
Association, of which he is secretary. He expects to return 
home toward the end of June. Mrs. Porter will accompany 
him abroad. 





Robert Gair, aged head of the Robert Gair Company, of 
New York and Brooklyn, was painfully injured on March 1 
when he was struck by an automobile truck while he was cross- 
ing Washington street in Brooklyn. Mr. Gair was going from 
one building of his company’s plant to another when the ac- 
cident occured, and he was knocked unconscious for nearly 
fifteen minutes, but after treatment was able to go to his 
home at 120 New York avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. Gair is 87 
years of age. 





Dr. Otto F. Behrend, treasurer of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., was married in New York on March 24 
to Miss Mary Miller, the harpist, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Rev. Francis T. Cooke in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. A wedding dinner followed at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, after which Dr. Behrend and his bride sailed at mid- 
night on the steamer Columbus to spend three months travel- 
ing in Europe. The bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Z. Miller, of Erie. Upon their reurn from abroad, Dr. 
and Mrs. Behrend will make their home in New York, spending 
part of each year in Erie. 





William N. Chapin 

William N. Chapin, one of the best known paper salesmen 
in New York City and for the last eight years associated 
with the Waterfalls Paper Mills, formerly the Poland Paper 
Company, died February 13 at the home of his son, Newton 
Chapin, in Pittsburgh, Pa., after a sudden attack of acute indi- 
gestion. Mr. Chapin had been identified with the paper trade 
since the early eighties and about thirty years ago associated 
himself with the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company as 
sales manager. About ten years ago, he established an office 
as a paper broker and later became the New York representa- 
tive of the Poland Paper Company, continuing with that or- 
ganization when its name was changed to the Waterfalls 
Paper Mills. 





The report of the Robert Gair Company for 1925 shows net 
income of $1,307,276 after interest, taxes and depreciation, 
equal after 7 per cent preferred dividends to $2.27 a share 
on the outstanding 367,132 shares of no par common stock. 
This compares with $363,890, or 18 cents per share, in 1924. 
Gross profits last year were $3,893,737, against $3,030,903 
in 1924. ; 





The United Paperboard Company, Inc., with main offices in 
New York City and mills in various parts of the country, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share on its com- 
mon stock, payable April 15 to stock of record April 1, thus 
placing the stock on a $2 annual basis. The last dividend 
on the common, and the only one since 1921, was 50 cents 

























Castanea Calls 
For 12 More 


The Castanea Paper Company, Johnsonburg, 
Pa., ordered two Dayton High Speed Beaters 
last July. They were promptly installed. And, 
because of the results obtained, another order 
arrived from Johnsonburg, this time for twelve 


DAYION 


The Castanea Mill, as you know, makes quite a 
variety of papers—book, bonds, lithograph, R.R. 
Manilla, offset, writing, cover stock, etc. Con- 
sequently, to have Dayton High Speed Beat- 
ers live up to all claims made for them under 
such variable conditions naturally proves their 
ability to handle stock satisfactorily over a 
wide range of operating conditions. 





Data on installations in.many representative 
mills establishes beyond question the adapta- 
bility of the Dayton. High Speed Beater. This 
data is available for your use. 






The Dayton Beater § Hoist Co. 


Dayton, Ohio ' 
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From the Outside— 


No “fishing” and “poking” around the inside of 
the beater tub. This new dumping valve is con- 
structed to operate from the outside of the tub. 
May be made either right or left hand by simply 
reversing two small bronze bushings. 


Brass valve seat and lid are correctly propor- 
tioned. The valve in general is durable, easily 
operated and installed, and is positive in action. 


Operating 


shaft is encased in 


wrought iron tube. Provision is made 
for - & — bearings at each end of 


shaft, wit 


hemp. Made in two 


sizes, ten- and twelve-inch diameter, 


clear opening. 


DAYTON GLOBE IRON WORKS, 








The Tide Water 


Power Group 
—for paper mill lubrication 


A soft, semi- fibrous grease 
for enclosed gears under 
heavy pressure. 

Tycol Medium For beater bearings where 


Yarn Grease high tures heavy pres- 
sures and water are present. 


For dryer and other bearings 
operating at high tempera- 


Amedium hard grease for Jor- 
vs Tahtisened axle 


dans, ° 
der and for general use. 


A hard grease for replenish- 
ing Tycol Yarn Grease. 
A viscous lubricant especially 


recommended for use on 
slow-mo 


Tycol Gear 
Compound 





Tycol Yarn 
Grease 


Tycol Lubri- 
cant No. 1 


Tycol 
Grease 


Tycol Gear 
Coating Soft 





lubrication 
cuss the Tide Water Power Group with you? 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York 





LOCK PORT 
Felts 


EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 
Paper Makers’ Felts 


Have You Run Them ? 
If Not, Why Not? 


Are You Interested 
in 
Accurate Running 
Felts ? 


Give Us a Trial 
Get Authentic Information 
Ask the Men Who Run Them 


Yours for service 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newiane, N. Y. 


The Samuel M. Langston Co. finds Johnson Clutches highly 


satisfactory on paper machines. 


The company has used John- 


sons for years on rotary slitters, creasers and slotters, double 
facing machines, and other paper machines, with fine results. 
So have Pusey & Jones Co., C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., F. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., E..C. Fuller & Co. and many others, on their 


machines. 


a 


‘ Strong, powerful, compact long life friction clutches. 
) Equip with Johnsons. 


Write for Catalog P. I. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. 
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declared in May and paid in July, 1925. A dividend of 6 per 
cent has been declared on the preferred stock. The last pre- 
vious dividend on preferred was 6 per cent, paid July 1, 1925. 





Sales of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turer of paper novelties, crepe paper, etc., last year amounted 
to $16,100,000, the largest in the company’s history, accord- 
ing to the annual report. Earnings after depreciation were 
$1,294,548 or more than three times the amount necessary 
for 8 per cent dividends on first preferred and 7 per cent on 
second preferred stock. A dividend of 8 per cent was paid on 
the common partnership stock, which is owned entirely by 
employees, and part of the remaining earnings were used 
to pay for additional stock issued to employees as extra re- 
muneration in accordance with a company plan. Net worth 
of the company at the end of 1925 was $10,653,967, of which 
all but $4,213,700 was built up of earnings since the partner- 
ship plan was started in 1911. Current liabilities exceeded 
current assets by 23 per cent. 





Paper House Changes Hands 


The old-established paper jobbing house of Clement & 
Stockwell, Inc., of 75 Beekman street, New York, has been 
absorbed by the A. W. Pohlman Paper Company, of 62 Gold 
street, New York, according to announcement made a few 
days ago. The business has been taken over in its entirety, 
including all its lines, stock, good-will, etc., but for the present 
at least will be conducted from the same address by the Pohl- 
man company, which will operate from both the Gold street 
and Beekman street houses. 





The Consolidated Products Company, of 15 Park Row, New 
York City, are planning extensive operations in the sale of 
pulp and paper machinery. They already have on hand a line 
of rebuilt apparatus of different kinds. 
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AWRENCE Centrifugal turbine pump, sin- 
gle stage, horizontally split casing, double 
suction enclosed impeller, high pressure 

pumps for water supply service, designed and 
built in all sizes to meet all conditions. Direct 
connected to electric motors, steam turbines, 
gasoline engines, etc. Material and workman- 
ship of the highest class. Please submit to our 
engineering department your specifications. 
Prompt service rendered at all times. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


M facturer of “‘L ence” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 

















Harvey-Gifford Paper Products Co. to Move to 
Sturgis 

The active industries of Sturgis are to be augmented by the 
removal to this city from Monroe, Wis., of the Harvey-Gifford 
Paper Products Company. The plant will be brought to that 
city as soon as a building can be constructed on a site selected 
by the Sturgis Improvement Association. The contract for the 
structure which is to be 60x160 feet has already been let. 

As soon as the building is up the firm will be incorporated 
under the Michigan laws with a capital of $200,000. The firm 
makes paper specialties which include finger bowl linings, 
cake cups, ice cream dishes, etc. The firm has enjoyed a 
rapid growth under the management of its founders, but it has 
become necessary to establish itself nearer the source of its 
raw materials. 

Construction of the new building is expected to be com- 
pleted in the next three months. By that time the plant will 
have been moved and preparations made for the doubling of 
the machine capacity. At the start from 30 to 40 people will 
be employed, but this force will soon be increased. 





New Distribution of Eddy Stock Asked 

Violation of the Constitution of the United States and that 
portion of the 14th amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vides “Nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law” is charged in a bill 
filed in the United States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Michigan against the Eddy Paper Company of Mich- 
igan. 

Jacob B. Vandenberg and others, through their attorney, 
Claud Carney, have re-opened the question of the distribution 
of the assets of the original company during the course of its 
acquisition by the Eddy Paper Corporation of Illinois. Pre- 
ferred stockholders in the Eddy Paper Company of Michigan, 
the plaintiffs in the present case, also attack the decision 
handed down by the supreme court of Michigan in the case of 


Evaporators—Leaching Batteries 
Incinerators—Digesters, etc. 


Send for Folder P-123 
SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO. 
(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation} 


Main Office and Werks: Harvey, Ul. [Chieage Suburb) 
Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Buffale, Detroit and San Francises 
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Only one moving part in a Hytor 


And that is pump impeller, which revolves with 
ample clearance in the casing. There is no 
metal-to-metal contact and consequently no 
wear between the casing and impeller. Vacuum 
is held at its original value. 


Our bulletin No. 11 describes the Nash Hytor 
Vacuum Pump, its construction, method of 
operation, and advantages for suction rolls, flat 
boxes, wires, felts and similar service. A copy 
will be sent you for the asking. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


A typical paper mill installation of the So. Norwalk @ Connecticut 
Nash Hytor Vacuum _ Pump,—Ticon- New England Representative Western Representative 


deroga Pulp & Paper Co., Ticonderoga, Mr. G. H. Gl Notti: Mr. T. H. Savery, Jr. R 
N. Y. Bidg., Copley _. 1524 Republic Bldg, Chicage tit 


Nash HAytor 


VACUUM PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 




















Specializing In Quality Pumps 


>\__ American-Mareh Double Suction Split Cove _ For more than thirty-five years we have been 


building quality pumps for every purpose. In 
The Line includes every capacity American-Marsh Pumps deliver 


BOILER FEED PUMPS the highest type of service year after year. 
WET VACUUM PUMPS Thousands of users have standardized on Ameri- 


SUCTION BOX PUMPS “Ma ee ee ee 
CONDENSATION PUMPS a sae Pape ae Sp See eir pump 
AIR COMPRESSORS — 
STOCK PUMPS Let us estimate your requirements. Our engi- 


DEEP WELL ENGINES neers are at your service. 
BILGE PUMPS Write for Bulletin on the type that you are interested in. 


And Many Other Types Simplex—Duplex— Centrifugal 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


» as New York Office 
926 Monadnock Block Battle Creek, Michigan 17 Battery Place 
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John C. Maxwell vs. the Eddy Paper Company of Michigan, 
which while granting the prayer of Maxwell and co-plaintiffs 
in that suit in the distribution of assets, adds: 

“That the other preferred stockholders are estopped either 
by vote or acquiesence from objecting to the distribution of 
the remainder of the said stock of the Eddy Paper Corporation 
in accordance with the terms of the original resolution, and 
it is therefore adjudged and decreed that the remainder of 
the 31,250 shares in the Eddy Paper Corporation not allotted 
to the preferred stockholders who are plaintiffs herein shall 
be divided among the preferred and common stockholders of 
the Eddy Paper Company in accordance with the terms of the 
resolution, namely three times as much in value to each share 
of preferred stock as to each share of common stock.” 





Edwin Brezette 


Edwin L. Brezette, 59, superintendent of power for the 
Allied Paper Mills, died Tuesday, March 30, in his home at 
2326 Portage Street, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Brezette came to Kalamazoo a number of years ago to 
assist in the building of the King Paper Company. Later, he 
went with the Bryant Paper Company and then to the Mon- 
arch Paper Company, in 1907, where he took complete charge 
of the power department. Since the consolidation of the 
Monarch, King and Bardeen companies into the Allied Paper 
Mills, Mr. Brezette had been head of the power department 
of this concern. 

He is survived by his widow, two daughters and one son, 
four sisters and one brother. Funeral services were in charge 
of the Peninsular Commandery, Knights Templar; interment, 
Albion, Mich. 





W. H. Wightman 

W. H. Wightman, 65, for the last 20 years superintendent 
of the Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, and member of the board of 
directors of that concern, died Thursday, April 1, at his home 
in Vicksburg, following a stroke of paralysis. Previous to 
the stroke, which occurred about three weeks ago, he had been 
in the best of health. 

Mr. Wightman was highly regarded by his employees, and 
his death comes as a great loss to the community. He was a 
Knight Templar, and especially devoted to the Masonic order. 
He was born June 30, 1860, in the East, where he was married 
in 1887 to Miss Nellie Decker. Besides Mrs. Wightman, he 
leaves four daughters: Mrs. John Lawrence Rae, of Chicago; 
Miss Lillian Wightman, of Kalamazoo; Miss Helen Wightman, 
University of Michigan student, and Miss Mildred Anne 
Wightman, Kalamazoo; and one brother, A. G. Wightman, 
superintendent of Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, New York. 





The American Can Company is now engaged in making 
numerous improvements at their board plant in Constantine. 
A warehouse 150 by 130 feet in dimensions, one story high 
and of standard slow burning construction has just been 
completed. A new water tank and tower is being erected, 
and extensive improvements are now being made on the in- 
take from the pond, the pump house and the engine house. 
The company’s coal storage capacity is also to be materially 
increased. 





LeRoy and Newlander, architects of Kalamazoo, are draw- 
ing plans and specifications for.a 100 by 110 foot addition to 
the Watervliet Paper Mill. This will provide for enlarged 
capacity in the coating department, a step necessary with the 
installation of the second Fourdrinier machine. 





The South Haven Chamber of Commerce has been notified by 
W. E. Knight, clay importer, that two shiploads of his prod- 
uct will reach South Haven about May 1. There is also a 
possibility that several shiploads of Scandinavian wood pulp 
may also be shipped direct to South Haven this summer. 





J. F. Gray, vice-president of River Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, 
Mich., had an operation performed some weeks ago at the 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanatorium, and while he is getting along 
nicely, it is expected that it will be several months before he 
will be able to be out again. 
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BELTING 


Watershed Tannate 


For Best Production 


S beeengs times as long as former 
belts and still going strong!” 
Such is the report on a 12-inch 
Watershed Tannate leather belt on 
a hard, pump drive in a Pennsyl- 
vania paper mill. 


The length of life on Watershed 
Tannate on hard drives is usually 
remarkable. But of equal impor- 
tance is its strong grip, wet or dry, 
that assures steady, dependable 
speed of your machines. 


The quality and quantity of out- 
put is what counts. 


Test our claims by ordering a few 
belts under our Service Guarantee. 


Send for new Rhoads Belt User’s Book 
Seventh edition now ready. Free 





Use Rhoads Tannate Lace Leather 
It outlasts rawhide three to five times 








J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


47 Nerth Sixth Street 
Beekman Street 
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Appleton 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 
Save-All Wires 


Washer Wires 
In Brass and Phosphor Bronze 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
Appleton, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Appeals Decision on Water Power Decision 

Fox River Paper Company, of Appleton, has appealed from 
the decision of the circuit court of Dane County to the state 
supreme court relative to the “recapture clause” of the state 
water power law. The paper mill, together with other in- 
dustries using water power, would reconstruct a dam at 
Appleton. The dam was built in 1878 without legislative 
authority and since operated without that authority. 

The paper company was refused a permit last summer to 
rebuild the structure. The case was appealed to the circuit 
court and now is appealed to the supreme court. The feature 
to which the paper company objects is the clause which would 
limit ownership to 30 years after which it would become prop- 
erty of the state at an appraisal made by the railroad com- 
mission. 





Surveying for Vocational Training Courses 
The survey of the paper industry of the Fox River Valley 
with the aim of establishing courses in papermaking in the 
vocational schools of Appleton, Kaukauna, Neenah and 
Menasha, is nearly finished, according to H. G. Noyes, for- 
merly of Mulford, Maine, who has been engaged as instructor. 

This will be the first attempt of this nature in Wisconsin. 
Future classes have been grouped in four divisions. They 
are: Executives, foremen, full time workers in paper mills 
and part time boys in the industry. Type jobs have been 
classified as skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled. Paper mills 
are co-operating with the vocational schools in the enterprise. 





The city of Peshtigo is to have a new paper industry. Com- 
peting with several other rival cities, Peshtigo city officials 
succeeded in persuading the Esco Paper Company to locate 
there. The plant will be established in the old high school 
building which has been remodeled and put into condition for 
manufacturing purposes. A huge crepe paper machine will 
be installed at once. The Peshtigo Paper Company of that 
city will serve as a source of supply for material. Sufficient 
orders have already been received to guarantee operation for 
a long while, according to the officers of the company. At 
the start only a small force of workers will be employed. 





White Rapids, a once quiet abode of Indians, is beginning 
to assume a lively aspect, following preliminary operations 
for construction of a hydroelectric power plant there by the 
Northern Paper Mills, of Green Bay. The paper mill com- 
pany will use the water power site for the transmission of 
current to its plant at Green Bay. Indications are that ma- 
terial will be shipped to Wausaukee and then trucked to 
White Rapids. About thirty men are cutting timber on the 
sites of the two power dams. The logs will be sawed into lum- 
ber for use in construction work. 





Wisconsin paper manufacturers are satisfied with the steps 
taken by state officials toward solution of the stream pollution 
problem and will give state and federal officials every possible 
co-operation in attaining that goal, according to F. J. Sensen- 
brenner, vice president and general manager of the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, Neenah. He praised the research work done 
by the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison in this direc- 
tion. 





2 
The Chippewa Paper Box Company plant at Chippewa Falls 
was burned at a loss of $55,000 last month. The loss will 
not interfere with the company’s plans to move to Eau Claire. 
This step was contemplated before the fire. Eau Claire busi- 
ness men made the company an attractive offer and promised 
it sufficient local trade to insure continued operation. 





A big safety rally for employees of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company was held March 9 in the Port Edwards audi- 
torium. The purpose was to stimulate interest in the national 


Built for Your Purpose / 


HE Barker Quick Opening 

Stock Valve meets all the re- 
quirements you place on it—with 
features which all mill men have 
been seeking. 


Simplicity and strength are both pres- 
ent. This valve is built on an entirely 
different principle from other gate 
valves, in that a straight bronze plug is 
used instead of a gate, with a cast-iron 
body designed to reduce plugging to a 
minimum. Has no bonnet to leak. 
Valve is furnished with a long handle to 
open and close, with sufficient leverage 
to shear off ordinary obstruction with- 
out using a piece of pipe. Valves may 
be placed in any position. 

The Barker Quick Opening Stock 
valve does not require cleaning after 
each different color or grade of stock 
has passed through. The many repeat 
orders being received, by us are the best 
proof of satisfaction. 

Install this 
difference. 


GREEN BAY BARKER CO. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin ft 


Makers of the famous Green Bay Barker 


valve and note. the 
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ECONOMICAL PUMPING 
Will Lower Your Pumping Costs 


ANY tons of water 

are pumped for each 
ton of paper made. Allis- 
Chalmers’ improved high 
efficiency pumps will re- 
duce the cost of supplying 
this water. If you are 
figuring on replacing or 
adding any pumping equip- 
ment it will pay to in- 
vestigate the economy of 
Allis-Chalmers’ Centrif- 
ugal Pumping Units. 


AULL- CRIALIMIE 


bin ets nner WIif, U.S.A 




















A JORDAN ENGINE for EVERY PURPOSE 


Direct 
Connected 
Motor 
Driven 
Jordans 


URING the past two years, over 80% of 
our Jordan output has been of the Direct 
Connected type. 
Our Type “D” Jordans are particularly 
adapted to direct motor drive because of their 
sturdy construction and the design of our 
couplings and motor bases permits ample ad- 
justment to insure full wear of Jordan plug 
and shell knives. 
Paper Mill Engineers recognize more fully 
each day the advantages of Direct Connected 
units. Greater production and a finer qual- 


Six Sizes:— 
Baby Jordan 
Pony Monarch 
Monarch 
Mammoth, Jr. 
Mammoth 
Bull Dog 


ity of stock can be obtained and, because the 
speed of a motor is inherently uniform, a 
maximum quantity of a given grade of stock 
can be produced. Then, too, through the use 
of meters, the finishing point of the stock can 
be accurately indicated and the degree of con- 
tact of the Jordan knives can be determined 
more readily than when the “‘feel’’ of the op- 
erator alone is relied upon. Because belt pull 
is eliminated, the undue wear on bearings and 
eccentric position of the plug, so often found 
in Belt Driven units, is avoided. 


Specifications and Prices Furnished on Request 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


For list of our entire products, see page 387 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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safety contest promoted by THE PAPER INDUSTRY magazine. 
Dr. W. T. Dorward, Milwaukee, and Al. Kroes, of the Em- 


ployers Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wausau, were 
among the speakers. 





William Strange 

William Strange, vice president of the Island Paper Com- 
pany, Menasha, died suddenly at his home March 16. He was 
72 years old and was born in Menasha. With the exception 
of one year, he spent his entire life in that city. For thirty 
years he was connected with the Menasha Woodenware Com- 
pany. Survivors include the widow, a daughter, two brothers 
and two sisters. One of his brothers was A. N. Strange, sec- 
retary of the Island Paper Company. 





Walter Alexander 


Walter Alexander, 77, a leading figure in paper mill and 
lumber circles of Wisconsin, died on March 7 at his winter 
home at Miami Beach, Fla. The funeral took place at his home 
in Wausau. Mr. Alexander was president of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, of Wausau, and was an official of the 
Wausau Paper Mills Company, the Wisconsin Valley Electric 
Company and numerous other concerns in his vicinity, besides 
big lumber companies in and outside the state. He is survived 
by the following children: W.D. Alexander, Bloomington, II1.; 
Judson S. Alexander, Ben Alexander and Miss Ruth Alexander, 


Wausau. 





The Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York, owners 
of the Marinette and Menominee Paper mill at Marinette, re- 
cently purchased for its western subsidiaries undeveloped wa- 
ter power on the Menominee River at Chappie Rapids and 
tributary flowage rights, as well as the Oconto River dam site 
and storage reservoirs. These river powers are said to have 
a potential output of 100,000,000 k. w. h. per year. 





The Island Paper Company, of Menasha, which went into 
receivership last fall, has been offered for sale. Hugh Strange 
of the John Strange Paper Company, also of Menasha, is the 
receiver. The entire plant including real estate, machinery 
and stock is to be sold. 





A loading station has been built for the Americar Writing 
Paper Company plant at De Pere to take the place of a rail- 
road spur which was condemned and razed. 





A fire occurred recently at the plant of the De Pere Paper 
Manufacturing Company mill but did not cause considerable 
damage. The plant is now operating on a production basis. 
It manufactures wrapping paper from waste paper. The 
machine is running out about 30,000 pounds of paper a day. 
The mill started operations since the first of the year. 





Herbert W. Brightman, sales manager for the Northern 
Paper Mills, of Green Bay, resigned recently to accept a posi- 
tion with the Crown-Willamette Paper Company, of San 
Francisco. Mark Peacock, who was in charge of the Texas 
territory, succeeds Mr. Brightman. The latter was with the 
Green Bay firm for about eleven years. 





J. F. Spearance, of New York, is the new superintendent of 

the Little Rapids Paper Company, of Little Rapids. He suc- 

ceeds A. W. Blair who resigned to accept a position on the 

Pacific coast. A new pulp wood grinder was installed at the 

ware recently and, prospects for the company are said to be 
right. 





Congressman E. E. Brown, of Waupaca, has introduced a bill 
asking congress to appropriate $50,000 to the Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison to help the research work in treating 
sulphite waste liquor of paper mills. 





The Flambeau Paper Company, of Park Falls, has com- 
pleted the construction of a building containing a machine 
shop, carpenter shop, blacksmith shop and locomotive quarters. 
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CONE DRIVE--- 


there is a new size in 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


designed to take care of that tor- 
sional strain that causes so much 
joint and belt trouble. 


Write for special Paper Mill 
Catalogue 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 


247 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


SIMONDS 


Barker and Chipper 


KNIVES 



















Tough steel of edge-holding quality, 
backed by expert workmanship, makes 
Simonds Knives the most serviceable 
for pulp and paper mills. 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
See page 404 in the 1825 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. . 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Chicago, III. 


Established 1832 
Boston, Mass. 
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“WEINMAN” PUMPS 


“Weinman” 

“LLB,” 
ball bearing, 
dou 


ble suction 
cen trifugal 
pump, 


connected to 

electric motor 

with flexible 

coupling. 
Figure No. 537 


The line combines two modern developments 
in papermaking—the centrifugal pump for all 
purposes, and the ball bearing. 


Centrifugal pumps 
with 
Ball bearings 
Meer 
= Weinman ™ 
270 Spruce Street Columbus, Ohio 


Branch Office and Warehouse: 21@ Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oy 








Foe! Varyes 


“Pilot” Gate Valves 


Fig. 460 
, 

All iron or iron body 
with steam bronze trim- 
mings. Simple in con- 
struction. 


Working Pressure up to 125 lbs. 





Economical and 
Reliable 





Avoid disappointment in 
Valve Service by specifying 
POWELL VALVES 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


214 Draper St. 


incinnati, Ohio 
Write for descriptive ai ” 
Circular 





Favored by Paper Plants for 58 Years 
Protect Yourself—DEMAND 


ALBANY GREASE 


The 100% LUBRICANT 
NEVER DRIPS 


Through years and years of ex- 
perience engineers have learned 
T a that Albany Grease fulfills the 
ra » exacting requirements of paper 
} FF plant machinery. Use it 
om your gears, bearings, 
ods shafting, pulleys, etc—lu- 
—- 1M i bricates thoroughly. Mil- 
Tt lions of pounds of Albany 
TEN > Grease are sold annually. 
Tgp my Packed in cans and barrels—all 
= consistencies. 
. Always look for the Al- 


bany Grease Trade Mark. 
—Refuse Substitutes 


— a ge can supply 
ie us. 











WEBSTER QUALITY 


Steel and Malleable Chains for 
Pulp and Paper Mills 


HATEVER the type of chain that best meets 

your own peculiar requirements, Webster has it, 

and when you have made sure that the chains 
you employ in your mechanical handling devices bear 
the —Z— trade-mark of the Webster works, you have 
gone a long way toward profitable operation in your 
plant. 
Webster chains for mechanical handling devices in 
pulp and paper mills consists of pintle chain, detach- 
able chain, combination steel and malleable iron chain, 
riveted and detachable drag chains, and steel pushed 
roller drive chain. 


Our 96-page catalog No. 46, covering our complete line 
of chains and sprockets, will be forwarded to you on 
request. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. CO. 


4500-4560 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 
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PACIFIC COAST NEWS 











Pacific Newsprint Mills, Inc., Projected 

Plans for the erection of a $4,000,000 paper-making plant 
and sawmill by the Pacific Newsprint Mills, Inc., were an- 
nounced late in March. According to the statement of J. 
Kegerreis, representative of the holding company for the 
corporation which will erect the plant, work will be started 
within three or four months and operation will begin in 18 
months to two years. 

The contemplated investment in plant and timber and other 
necessary facilities amounts to approximately $11,000,000, 
Mr. Kegerreis stated. He further declared that the Pacific 
Newsprint Mills had options on 2,000,000,000 feet of timber 
which is located in Washington and along the north bank of 
the Columbia river in the vicinity of Deep river and west of 
that community. 

No details concerning the financing of the plant further 
than the fact that eastern as well as Portland capital, was 
interested in the project, could be learned. Mr. Kegerreis, 
however, did say that a full announcement of the financing 
plans is to be made in the near future. 

The site of the proposed plant has been designated as east 
of the Youngs’ bay highway bridge on Young’s bay. The 
property comprises 52 acres, including a ten-acre tract owned 
by the city of Astoria, and 2600 feet of water frontage. In- 
corporation of the Pacific Newsprint mills was made in the 
state of Oregon in January of this year, and the capital stock 
was given as $100,000, Mr. Kegerreis stated. 





New Spaulding Company Making Headway 

That construction on the proposed paper mill of the 
Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company in Newberg, Oregon, 
will begin within a short time is highly probable now that 
sufficient stock has been subscribed to warrant the seeking 
of a permit. Representatives of the company had planned, 
late in March, to make application to the corporation com- 
missioner for the permit, at once. 

A meeting of the organization committee was held at the 
chamber of commerce in Newberg on March 26, at which 
time plans were laid for the completion of the organization. 
At this time, Charles K. Spaulding of Salem and Portland, 
who is head of the Spaulding Logging company, expressed 
his appreciation of the progress that has been made. It was 
proposed to build a $1,250,000 plant with facilities for en- 
larging, and already, Newberg has passed the objective. No 
sales of stock have been made by solicitation, the subscrip- 
tions coming voluntarily from those interested. 

Besides Mr. Spaulding, who is the prime mover in the new 
company, the project is being financed by Newberg business 
men. The Newberg Chamber of Commerce has been back 
of the idea from the first and has done much to promote in- 
terest in the proposed plant. A paper mill in Newberg has 
been visioned by Mr. Spaulding for years, as something that 
would establish Newberg permanently as an industrial site, 
create a big payroll and guarantee a future for the little 
town where he got his start 40 years ago. For a number of 
years, the Spaulding Logging Company has carried the big- 
gest payroll in the town. 

The situation was investigated by an expert paper mill 
man who reported that Newberg is an ideal place for such 
a plant. A splendid site is available on the Willamette river 
and the local sawmill will supply cheap fuel. 





Crown Willamette’s Oldest Employee 


Thomas Warner of Oregon City is the oldest employee of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company, having given the 
company 47 years of continuous service. He first became 
affiliated with the company when it consisted only of a small 
mill in Stockton, California with an output of five tons every 
24 hours, as compared with the present Oregon City plant 
which produces 300 tons of print paper in the same length 
of time. 

The Stockton mill, erected in 1877 only two years before 






































Paper machinery must operate six 
days out of seven, continuously; about 
7,000 hours a year, and for many years. 
The cost of a single interruption in 
service far exceeds the cost of the 
bearing which may have caused it. 
This demand for troubleless service 
under heavy loads calls for ball bear- 
ings of the utmost reliability. 

The Gurney Radial type ball bear- 
ings have succeeded notably under 
this severe service, because of their 
maximum capacity (maximum num- 
ber of balls), their exceptionally 
rugged ball retainers, and the high 
standard of workmanship and mate- 
rial control upon which is built the 
Gurney reputation for performance. 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL CORPORATION 
Gurney Ball Bearing Division 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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500 Ib. Electric Hoist 
s22sce 


This Everedy Hoist is 


or air hoist is 
Dla 


READING CHAIN 
& BLOCK CORP. 


Chain Hoists Cranes Monorail Systems READING, PA. 
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Meisel Sheet Cutters 


Automatic Intermittent Feed 
Sheet Cutting and Slitting Machine 


Cuts all kinds and thick- 
nesses of paper from news 
to the thickest box board, 
various kinds of cioths, com- 
bined cloth and paper, tin- 
foil and other material taken 
from the web. 


Sheets up to 132 inches in 
length may be cut 


Ask for Photograph C-1001 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


942 Dorchester Ave. Boston, Mass. 

















1864 1925 


“Excelsior” Felts 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 








We continue to maintain at the top the 
quality of Excelsior Felts, as we have done 
since we, as pioneers, made the first endless 
paper machine felts manufactured 
in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOx WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
a 
Sold by . 
BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 
75-77 Duane Street, N. Y 
and direct 





| Siates Coniitheiil Misiais 
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Type OMD 
Aurora pumps are made in many types, 
to meet all conditions found in the 
paper mill field. 

We specialize in horizontally and 
vertically split open and inclosed im- 
peller, single and multi-stage and deep 
well turbine centrifugal pumps as well 
as deep well reciprocating pumps. 

A card from you stating your condi- 
tions places our engineers at your serv- 
ice and results in a saving to you. 


























AURORA PUMP &. MFG. CO. 


Heme Office and Factories, Aurora, Hl., U. S. A 
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Warner came into its service, will be a half a century old 
next year. The Oregon City plant, where he is now em- 
ployed was started in 1890 and later still the company built 
a mill at Camas, Washington. The largest pulp mill owned 
by the corporation is the West Linn plant which has a capac- 
ity of 400 tons a day. 

In addition to having the distinction of being the oldest 
employee in continuous service, Warner is the inventor of 
a pulp equalizer which is used not only in the local mill but 
also in many other plants in the Northwest. 





Looking to Development of Alaska’s Resources 


Negotiations, under way for the past two months, looking 
to the development of the pulp and paper industry of Alaska 
in a manner which will overshadow all former activity of 
that industry and which will permit of larger and longer 
contracts between the government and the operators, were, 
Governor George A. Parks of Alaska stated, to have been 
entered into in a way which will bring that industry to a 
development of 1,300,000 tons of pulp annually without 
depletion of the present stands of timber. 

Governor Parks addressed the noon meeting of the mem- 
bers’ council of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce recently 
while en route to Alaska, at which he made this statement. 





A forty ton pulp mill to cost $250,000 is planned at Belling- 
ham, Wash. Officials of the Fidalgo Pulp Co., of Anacortes, 
are back of the proposed plant, which would employ 125 men 
and which could use waste box factory material. 





The San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Co., of Bellingham, 
Wash., has been incorporated for $303,000. O. M. Green, 
Ossian Anderson, P. F. Knight and William Morrison are 
the incorporators. 





The Occident Pulp and Paper Mills have been capitalized 
at Seattle for $40,000. Robert S. Wilson, Stuart M. French, 
A. E. Berry, Joseph E. Molyneux are the incorporators. 








Aberdeen, Hoquiam and Montesano, Wash., towns located 
on Grays Harbor, are conducting a drive to raise $750,000 
which will be matched by an equal sum by an eastern com- 
pany which will build a $1,500,000 paper mill at Montesano. 
Aberdeen’s quota is $350,000, and at a meeting March 24th 
$100,000 was subscribed. The proposed mill would utilize 
the waste of the many Grays Harbor lumber mills. 





BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE 















Paper Industry Situation 

No outstanding developments have taken place in the in- 
dustry during February; but there are unmistakable signs 
that conditions are steadily but slowly becoming more favor- 
able. The state of affairs is probably more satisfactory in 
the manufacturing side of the industry than in the merchant 
or distributing sections. This is accountable to a large extent 
by the changed methods of purchasing which the paper buyer 
had adopted since the war. Many of the larger orders are 
now placed direct with the mills. Some merchants have 
overcome the difficulty by acquiring mills of their own, or by 
acquiring some financial interest on the manufacturing side. 
It has been suggested in some quarters that the problems of 
distribution will he solved by the manufacturers acting as 
their own merchants; but this is not considered to be an ideal 
solution. Whatever the eventual decision, there is no doubt 
that direct purchases from the manufacturers continue to in- 
crease. 

Closer association between makers and merchants in con- 
nection with standard and _- protected prices has also been 
suggested as a way out of the difficulty; but at present the 
keenness of competition rather tends to destroy any hopes in 
this direction. In some quarters, there is concerted price 
action, and some mills have shown a desire for closer co-opera- 
tion; but little attempt has been made at a combined selling 

















Fig. 297, 
Standard 
Body Y or Bilow- 
OF Valve, with 
yoke and renew- 
able seat rings. 










Paper mills 
need this valve 







Wherever thick pulps are han- 
dled, a Jenkins Y Valve fills a 
real need. It can be entirely 
relied on to provide a full, free 
passage, since the flow, being 
practically in line with the pipe 
is uninte ed. It is fitted with 
a Jenkins Renewable Disc and 
renewable seat ring. 


The valve also makes good in boiler blow-off service— 
an exacting test of a valye’s worth. 


At supply houses everywhere. 













JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street....... New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue........ Boston, Mass. | 







133 No. Seventh Street. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard. .Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada London, England 
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“ HILL CLUTCH ” 








MILL EQUIPMENT 
Friction Losses Conquered 
“CLEVELAND TYPE” 
Collar Oiling Bearing 


(PATENTED) 


The perfect bearing for 
mage transmission thru 
ine shafting. Anti-friction 
in the true sense of the 
word. 

The constant and steady 
oil circulation in four even 
streams maintains an Un- 
broken Oil Film on which 
the shaft rides—free from 
all metallic contact. No 
wearing surfaces to waste 
power. 

Unbelievable economies ef- 
fected thru saving in power, 
oil consumption and main- 
tenance. An _ investment 
that pays dividends thru 
long years of uninterrupted 
service. 

Easy to install. The Split Feature is a tremendous advantage over 
other anti-friction bearings of the solid type which necessitates strip- 
ping of shafts. 

Approximately 600 Paper Mills use the “Cleveland Type” Collar 
Ouling Bearings, including International, Riordon, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment, Bogalusa, Abitibi, A. P. W., Arrowhead, Chicago 
Coated, Crown Columbia, Detroit Sulphite, Eureka, Fulton, Hammer- 
mill, North Star, Jaite, Kimberly-Clark, Lowe, Mississquoi, Newton, 
Ontonagon, River Raisin, J. & J. Rogers, Sears-Roebuck, St. Regis, 
Hanna, West Virginia, etc. 


(Sectional View) 
Showing the itive oiling system that never 
faile—that fod the “almost frictionless 
oil film. urnished in all styles ef Rigid 
and Ball and Secket Mountings. 


Write for Catalog and full information 


The HILL CLUTCH MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Power Tr i 





General Offices and Works 
Breakwater Ave. and West 6$th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Efficiency 
Centrifugal 
Pumps 
We build the latest improved types for every 
pumping requirement in paper and pulp mills. — 


Write for Catalog 


Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
P. O. Box 70 LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Gime DOCTORS 


CALENDER 
With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 


WARREN WINDERS 


IMPROVED PATENT 
DOUBLE DRUM 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 
SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 
ME 


Us 





“TWENTY TIMES FASTER THAN BY HAND” 


For lifting paper rolls, removing calender rolls or raising Fourdrinier wires, use ROEPER Type 
“R” Electric Hoists—With or without Trolleys—Speeds up to 40 feet per minute—Send for 


Bulletins. 


ROEPER CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 


1724 North 10th Street 


READING, PA. 











— 











WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


The Paper Industry is successfully using thousands of feet of this Pipe and they find it 
to be the best conveyance for White Water, Paper Stock, and Acids that can be obtained 


1855 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 


Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 1926 











FAWCUS 


Herringbone Gear 
Reductions 
They increase production, save labor and de- 


crease eon Calenders. Write for litera- 
ture. Special Machinery—Couplings—Gears. 


FAWCUS MACHINE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2819 Smallman St. 











GRANT 


Estimates and gear advice promptly and 
cheerfully given 
Send for Our Catalog of Stock Gears 


Office and Works 


Second & B Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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policy on the part of all the manufacturers and merchants. 

Conditions, as is usually the case, vary in the different sec- 
tions of the industry. The newsprint branch is active; but 
those concerned are somewhat anxious over the Canadian 
competition in Australia. Exports for the first month of the 
year showed a decline on those for the corresponding month 
last year. The home demand shows a slight increase. 

Woodfree mills have a steady flow of business at prices 
which are to be maintained until July, after which the scale is 
to be reconsidered. The increased selling rates of this class 
of paper are too small to balance the advanced prices of pulp, 
and the margin between the costs of production and the selling 
rates is very small. There are, however, no signs that the 
increased prices have adversely affected demand; on the con- 
trary, there is every indication of trade expansion. Prospects 
of increased prices have caused buyers to look ahead. 

Some disturbance has been caused in the esparto section of 
the trade in this country by the reports of proposed French 
taxes on exported esparto grass from French territory; but, 
as this is not the first time that such a tax has been suggested 
in the French Chamber, there is actually no cause for serious 
alarm at present. It is considered unfortunate, however, that 
these rumors have come on top of American participation and 
Continental interest in the esparto markets, although the 
quantity of esparto grass used in the Continental mills is 
comparatively insignificant. It is pointed out in trade circles 
here that the best esparto papers are regarded with high 
esteem by American printers, many of whom are not averse 
to paying the high price required for British esparto papers 
after tariff duties have been added. In view of the fact that 
the difficulties of producing esparto paper in America, or at 
least, of making it a commercial proposition, it is also pointed 
out by certain trade authorities that it is not yet a foregone 
conclusion that we in this country will be compelled to face 
a rise in prices which almost invariably follows American 
entry into a market. In some quarters, it is rumored that 
advanced prices are being arranged for esparto papers; but 
so far, nothing definite has been fixed. There is, in fact, at 
present, considerable diversity in esparto paper prices, as 
there is also in quality. 

A movement has been started to inaugurate an association 
of Scottish esparto papermakers, which will embrace all the 
mills concerned. A committee has been appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. Another matter which will also be considered 
by this body is the proposed French tariff on exported grass. 

Fine paper manufacturers are fairly busy; but the home 
demand has by no means recovered. Export business is 
moderately good, and there have been increased demands from 
Australia and South Africa. Signs of improvement are also 
shown in the Japanese and South American markets, where 
many houses are making efforts to capture the best class trade. 
Unemployment still continues in the handmade section, for 
there is very slow demand for papers of this class. The most 
affected are ledger papers. For drawing papers and spe- 
cialties the demands have reached a pre-war footing. Several 
of the wrapping paper mills are very busy, and prices have 
tended to harden. There is a general belief that the Govern- 
ment will adopt the tariff which was recently recommended 
by the special committee appointed to go into the matter. 





New Company 


A new undertaking has recently been formed, with the title 
of International Pulp and Chemical Co., Ltd., with a capital of 
£1,000,000 in 600,000 eight per cent cumulative participating 
preference and 400,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. This 
issue was heavily oversubscribed. 

The object of this company is to acquire 21,900 shares, out 
of a total share capital of 22,000 shares of 806 gold marks 
each (English equivalent £880,000 sterling), of the Koholyt 
Aktiengesellschaft, owning five freehold factories in Germany, 
of which two produce high-grade chemical pulp, and the other 
paper, chlorine, caustic soda, and other products used in 
paper manufacturing. The Inverest Paper Company, Limited, 
is the promotor of the new undertaking. 





Norman Stafford, employed in the Continental Bag Com- 
pany, suffered a fractured arm, when his arm became en- 
tangled in a winder. 
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That Hanger Overhead 


Faithful, enduring, that hanger overhead gives 
continuous uninterrupted service requiring a 
minimum of attention. 


Hangers are put up to stay up. Considering 
the length of service of a good hanger, the cost, 
spread over a period of years, is negligible. 


Universal Giant Cast Iron Hangers are made 
to endure. They are ever-lasting. Once in- 
stalled, they perform the tasks assigned them 
without trouble or attention. 


Day in and day out, year after year, you'll se- 
cure satisfactory service from your power trans- 
mission units if you specify the U. G. Line. 


The Universal Giant Hanger provides cast iron 
permanence, strength and safety. Unique fea- 
tures of U. G. Hangers include the ball and 
socket movement of bearing that, combined with 
a most satisfactory method of vertical and lat- 
eral adjustment within the frame, permits au- 
tomatic alignment of shaft. 


Universal Giant Hangers are carried in stock 
by dealers in principal cities. There is one near 
you. On that next order, call him up. 


Manufacturers of power trans- 
mission machinery since 1857 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Cast Iron Hangers and Pulleys, 
Flexible Couplings, Friction 
Clutches, U. G. Short Center Con- 
tactors—a complete line of Power 
Transmission Appliances. 
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IMPROVED BADGER 
BLACK: LIQUOR EVAPORATORS 


a 34 














~‘, ie. ae | | NON-FOAMING 


MAXIMUM 
Recent Installation STEAM ECONOMY 


NORTHWEST 
PAPER CO. 
Cloquet, Minn. % SODA and 

‘ ATE SULPHATE 


NO ENTRAINMENT 


PROCESSES 














- . Bi, 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


See page 316 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 























SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Pulp, Sulphite, Baling, Etc. 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS, VALVES, FITTINGS, SHOCK 
ABSORBERS, PULP TRUCKS, ETC. 


Southwark Hydraulic Presses for dehydrating pulp have 

proven sturdy and efficient machines in every one of the 

many pulp mills where we have installed them. 

The right hand cut shows’ an installation of four 600-ton 

Southwark Presses in a large pulp and paper mill. These 
presses are designed for use with 
Southwark Pulp Trucks, the trucks 
are loaded and run under the press, 
the pulp being compressed directly 
on the truck. 
This feature gives fast operation, 
saves labor and eliminates curbs, 


boxes or other containers on the 
Southwark T for Use with Presses Shown Fi Ton Southwark Presses, 
de Maka bee Teas nd Lake press. Minnesota. & Ontario Paper Coy, Inter 
national Falls, 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 


400 Washington Ave. CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 343 S. Dearborn St. 
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New Fourdrinier for Champion 


The Champion Coated Paper Company is preparing to in- 
stall a new Fourdrinier paper machine in its plant at Hamil- 
ton. The machine will be set up in the coating mill where a 
cylinder machine is turning out coated blanks, bristols and 
other cards. The cylinder will undergo important reconstruc- 
tion in the company’s own shops before being installed in an 
addition to the coating mill which now is under construction. 

The new 172-inch machine, built by Black & Clawson, will 
increase the capacity of the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, the largest mill of its kind in the country, from 400 to 
425 tons daily. 

The enlargement of the coating mill provides for additional 
coating capacity. In the calendar room it provides for the 
elimination of all overhead machinery drive and a 100 per 
cent installation of individual motor drives. 





New Warehouse for Crystal Mill 


Contract has been awarded to the Caldwell and Iseminger 
Company of Middletown, for a new brick and concrete stock 
warehouse building for the Crystal Tissue Mills at Amanda. 

The new building designed by Architect Baxter, of Cleve- 
land, will be about 50 feet by 140 feet in dimensions and will 
be two stories in height. 

Herbert Boren, manager of the Caldwell and Isemger Com- 
pany, said that his men would start immediately on the new 
structure which will add greatly to the facilities of the mill. 

The Crystal mill, which has been going forward at a rapid 
pace in recent years, has taken its place among the largest 
as well as most enterprising manufacturers of tissue paper 
in the United States. 

The recent election of Z. W. Ranck, president of the com- 
pany to head the Tissue Manufacturers’ Association is another 
proof of the progress being made by the Amanda mill. 





The Sidney Paper Box and Novelty Co., of Sidney, a new 
manufacturing concern recently established in that town, 
shipped a carload of cardboard boxes to the Greenville (Ohio) 
Underwear company, during the past week. This is the first 
shipment of the new concern. Another carload will be shipped 
soon. 





Superior Paper Mill Purchased 

The Superior Paper Company’s plant, at Franklin, was pur- 
chased at a receivers’ sale by George Williams of Cincinnati, 
for $90,100. The appraised value was $120,000. 

The mill has been closed for the past eighteen months. The 
building is a substantial one-story brick structure. 

The equipment of the mill, which was devoted to the manu- 
facture of tissue paper, is modern in all respects and it is 
reported that the industry will be revived, or taken over by 
another Franklin concern. 





Reconstructing Logan-Long Mill 

Work of reconstruction is in progress at the roofing paper 
plant of the Logan-Long Co., Franklin, which was damaged 
recently by fire. 

The blaze was confined to the stills in which the asphalt 
preparation is cooked. The vats are located in a separate 
building which resulted in a smalier loss than would have 
occurred had they been attached to the mill. The building is 
of brick construction and was not damaged to a large extent. 





A complete reorganization of the sales department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company has been 
announced by E. D. Kilburn, vice-president and general sales 
manager. E. H. Sniffin, formerly manager of the Power De- 
partment has been appointed as assistant to vice-president; 
director of sales is T. J. Pace, who formerly was manager of 
the Supply Department. This change also involves all de- 
partmental sales managers, causing a promotion in every 
department of the company. 


___ Ganschow Spur Gear Speed Transformers are made 
in three types — Direct Drive, Angle Drive and Vertical. 


Type ‘‘A’’ Direct Drive is made for central align- 
ment to horizontal shafts with a motor shaft in the same 
plane. 

_Type ‘‘B’’ Angle Drive is unique in its construction 
for it allows the placing of a motor at right angles to a 
driven shaft in very limited space. 

Type “‘C’’ Vertical Drive is the only Spur Gear 


Speed Transformer which may be applied to vertical 
shafts without integral motor suspension. 


SIX REASONS 


Ganschow Speed Transformers eliminate 
belting, chains, open gearing and other in- 
efficient or cumbersome speed reduction. 


They are fully enclosed and are not harmed 
by dust, acid gas, steam or moisture. 


They are extremely efficient in operation 
and very economical of space. 


They need no attention except occasional 
lubrication and are non-adjustable. 


They are built according to a proven prin- 
ciple and are constructed of the best possible 
materials. 


There is no dissipation of power because of 
correct planetary design. Every bit of 
power is applied in useful work. 


_Ganschow makes a Speed Transformer for every 
possible service. Don’t resort to make-shifts to accomplish 
results. Buy a unit that fits. 


You need Catalogue 111 in solving your speed re- 
duction problems. Write for it today. 
William Ganschow Company 
1015 W. Washington Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO - - - - The Perey E. Wright Engineering Co. 
BIRMINGHAM - C. B. Davis Engineering Co. <304> SALT LAKECITY - F.C. Richmond Mchy. Co. 
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*Quick— the paper has broken” 


That's the call of the Federal Electric Siren 
— installed on the sides of the paper ma- 
chines. The moment the sheet breaks —the 
moment the “clothing” needs attention — it 
sends out its weird, penetrating cry for 
help. Your men recognize its call instantly. 
It saves their time for more important 
things. Pays for itself many times over. 
The Federal is always ready for service— 
Type “A” § oiling at long intervals, only attention it 
50 a pene = ee ee on 
RA all voltages from 6 to , or from storage 
FEDERAL® battery. Mail coupon today for 30 days free 
== irial. Money back guarantee. Be sure to 

SIREN .. give voltage desired. 








FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

8700 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. I ccettnsdennvhdtindindoticil 
Send Type “A” FEDERAL SIREN, $37.50 complete, for. 

and if not pleased with it I will return it prepaid for credit. 
Company Name 

Address 

My Name 

Position 








NORWOOD 
SUPER CALENDERS 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
Paper Finishing Machinery 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 

















Pickles’ Patent 
Automatic Steam Regulator 


FOR 
Paper Making Machines 


Which absolutely control the drying of the 
sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 











“ABER PUMPS 


CentrirucaL & ROTARY 


These sturdy, bronze 
fitted, double a 
pumps are 
larly suited for all 
classes of water serv- 
ice. Durable and ef- 
ficient. Send for Bul- 
letin No. 30. Fig. sie 


TABER PUMP CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 











Fitchburg Duck Mills 


$4 Duck Mill Road 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD AND MULTIPLE PLY 


DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five and Six 
Ply—60 Inches to 220 egg in Width 


Fine Faced Felts for Fine P: Absolutely no felt 
marks in paper. TRIUNE ines Ply Felte fe Counce 


MAGIC Re 


Positively removes and prevents scale, stops 
minor leaks, pitting and corrosion 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN CO. 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


148-156 Spear St, 1328 Broadway 
San Francisco New York City 


ESTABLISHED 19 « 
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Paperboard Industries Association Meets 


The program of the meeting of the March Meeting of Paper- 
board Industries Association, held at the Commodore Hotel 
in New York City, March 24 and 25, 1926, was replete with 
subjects of interest to the Paperboard, Container and Folding 
Box members. 

At the opening of the Paperboard Group Session, Vice- 
President Walter P. Paepcke, made some interesting state- 
ments in which he stressed the desirability of members co- 
operating to the utmost in furthering the general welfare of 
the industry. 

In the general meeting several important topics were dis- 
cussed, including the report of the Executive Committee on 
financial matters; change in schedule of group and joint 
meetings; applications for membership; dates and places of 
next meetings; basis of Association dues, etc. An interesting 
feature of the meeting was the report of the Sales Promo- 
tion Committee, which was submitted by Mr. Peter C. Bras- 
hear, of the Fort Orange Paper Co., and by Mr. A. W. Luhrs, 
who is in charge of the field work. Mr. Luhrs reported in 
detail upon the work of the field staff, describing the progress 
being made in extending and introducing the use of corru- 
gated and solid fibre shipping containers and folding boxes for 
packaging and shipping a number of different articles. 

Chairman H. C. Stevenson of the Committee on Trade Cus- 
toms and Practices submitted for the consideration of the 
meeting a suggested Code of Ethics. Other features were: 
Report on Research Subjects, by F. J. Kress and M. C. Walsh, 
Association Fellow at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh; Report of Major Activities of the Associa- 
tion during past two months, by General Manager Browder; 
and a Report of “General Business Conditions and the Paper- 
board Industries,” by Dr. E. O. Merchant. 

The Container Group Meeting discussed several subjects 
of importance, among them being: Closure of Bottoms of 
I. C. C.-24 Corrugated Boxes by stitching the flaps; Suggested 
change in Rule 41 so as to eliminate the Penalty charge of 
20 per cent now applying when shippers fail to certify on 
Bill of Lading; Purchase of material for Sales Promotion 
work on specific articles; and New Material suggested for use 
in corrugated sheet. 

The Folding Box Group Meeting discussed the practice of 
buyer of folding cartons specifying that a certain kind or 
manufacture of ink shall be used, and adopted a set of Trade 
Customs regarding Sketching, Engravings, Warehousing, 
Billing, Freight and Terms. 

Announcement was made that the next meeting of the 
association will be held in Chicago on the following dates: 

Tuesday, May 25—Meetings of Standing and Executive 
Committees. 

Wednesday, May 26—Meeting of two of the groups. 

Thursday, May 27—Morning—Meeting of the third group. 
Afternoon—Meeting of the three groups in joint session. 

The meeting was well attended by representatives from 
about one hundred Paperboard Companies located in the east- 
ern, lake, and southern states. 





The American Manganese Bronze Company of Philadelphia 
has recently consolidated its organization under one manage- 
ment and is proceeding to maintain its position as one of the 
leading bronze foundries in the country. . Mr. T. H. Addie, 
formerly vice-president and treasurer has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager. Besides their special lines in- 
volving high test metals and heavy castings, the American 
Manganese Bronze Company is now, under the new organiza- 
tion, in a position to compete on a great variety of foundry 
work of any commercial grade of bronze. 





: : 

A 16x48 foot sulphite digester is now being erected by the 
Manitowoc Engineering Works for the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. They are also 
building an incinerator, 8 feet 6 inches in diameter by 30 feet 
long, for the Everett Pulp and Paper Co., Everett, Wash., and 
a 14 foot globe rotary digester for the Southern Extract Co. 
of Knoxville, Tenn. 





David L. Luke, president of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, sailed for Europe Saturday, April 3, 1926. 





Pulp and Paper Mill 


Pressures 
Accurately 
Controlled 


For accurately 
controlled steam 
pump pressure in 
the lp and pa- 
per mill a Mason 
Steam Pump 
Regulator is most 
reliable. 








HE Mason Combination Re- 

ducing Valve maintains a 
constant reduced pressure, no 
matter how much initial pressure 
fluctuates or demand varies. 


It is the ideal Regulator for di- 
gester and paper machine service. 
For more than forty years the 
accuracy and dependability of 
Mason Regulators have been 
proved by the test of service. 
Every Mason Regulator is backed 
by a positive guarantee based 
on a thorough operating test be- 
fore it leaves the factory. 


Mason engineers always stand 
ready to co-operate with you on 
any or every problem of pulp or 
paper mill pressure control. Cata- 
log 62 contains complete infor- 
mation. Write. 
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Paper Machinery Specialists—F or Sale 
Six Rogers Wet Machines—Excellent Condition. One 
Brand New Badger Webre—Total 6500 See 
Feet—Triple Effect—Complete. Six Glens Falls Sul; 
Burners—All Sizes. Phone—Wire—Write. Consoli tod 
Products Co., Inc., Dept. H, 15 Park Row, New York 


City. 


Paper Mill Superintendent 


For news mill in Canada. Must be practical man with 
business ability; able to take charge of mill with fast 
machines and have good knowledge of groundwood and 
sulphite. Fine opportunity for right man. Apply in 
strict confidence, stating full personal and business ex- 
perience to Box 87, The owt Industry. 














Sulphite Superintendent 


Wanted experienced sulphite superintendent; one with 
knowledge of both milk-of-lime and tower systems, pre- 
ferred. Excellent chance. State full particulars of ex- 
perience and references to Box 85, The Paper Industry. 


WANTED :—Experienced Chemist Engineer for Ca- 
nadian Mill, capable of carrying on control and research 
work in connection with sulphite, groundwood, and 
Paper Mill Operation including complete control of color 
matching. Reply, stating experience and salary required, 
care of Box 90, The Paper Industry. 














Groundwood Superintendent 


Wanted superintendent with experience in magazine 
grinders. Good opportunity for right man. Apply, stat- 
ing where employed and experience, to Box 86, The 
Paper Industry. 








WANTED—Paper salesman to represent mill manu- 
facturing bond, tissues, waxing, and other papers. Appli- 
cant must be well known in middle West. Answering 
give age, experience, reference, salary, etc. Apply Box 
91, The Paper Industry. 





























Wanted 
To Lease or Purchase 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL 


Near Atlantic Seaboard 


preferably 
South of Boston 


Capacity up to 100 tons 


Soda Process Preferred 


Address reply with complete 
details 
to 


Box 89, The Paper Industry 
356 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

















“Paper 
Mill Machinery 


PAPER MACHINES 
One 118” Fourdrinier. One 84” Fourdrinier. 


DRYERS 
Seventeen 36”x84”. Sixteen 36"x86". Fifteen 28”x62”. 


CALENDERS 
106” nine roll. 84” nine roll. 72” nine roll. 62” seven roll. 64” 
seven and nine roll. 


122”—102”—72” Moore & White four drum. 
82”—72” Langston. 


MARSHALL DRIVE 
Complete Pusey & Jones drive for paper machine. 
SHEET CUTTERS 
110 Horne. 84” Clark. 70”—54” Moore & White. 60”—52”—48” 
Hamblet. 


REAM CUTTERS 
54” Holyoke Seybold. One 44”. One 38”. One Twentieth Cen- 
tury Seybold. 
LAYBOYS 
102”. Four 52” Erie single. 
Variable s ae steam engine ERIE BALL 12x12x14 Revolvator. 
Four 72” dy Hill wet machines. 
Two chewkhere. MITTS MERRILL No. 17. 


SUPER CALENDERS 
56” seven foll Holyoke. Four 66” Holyoke. One 45” Norwood. 


SUCTION ROLLS 
104”—126” Millspaugh with Connersville pumps. 
STUFF PUMPS 
Six Deane triplex 12x12. 
BEATERS 
2 Jones 56”x57”. One Holyoke @”x60”. 
For sale by 


FRANK H. DAVIS CO. 


175 Richdale Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
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New Catalogs, Booklets, Etc. 


Lewellen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind.—Leweilen Variable 
Speed Transmission is described and illustrated in a neat ap- 
pearing catalog published by this company. A section is de- 
voted to the uses of their transmission to the Paper Industry. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City—An inter- 
esting and instructive booklet entitled “Principles and Scope 
of Budgeting,” by Henry Bruere, third vice-president of the 
company, was received at this office. A mention of the chap- 
ter titles will indicate the matter covered in this pamphlet: 
Budgeting Essential to Organized Business, The Railroad 
Budget, The Bank Budget, Publishing Budget, The Insurance 
Budget, The Department Store Budget. 

Combustion Engineering Corp., New York City—“Green 
Forced Draft Stokers” is the title of a catalog received from 
this company. This stoker embodies a number of special fea- 
tures which are described in the catalog, and according to the 
manufacturers, the manner in which it has been received by 
experienced engineers, it promises to have a very successful 
future. Another catalog received from the same company is 
“C-E Unit System,” for burning pulverized fuel by the direct 
fired method. 

J. E. Rhoads & Son, Wilmington, Del.—A distinctive and 
valuable handbook has been received entitled “Belt User’s 
Book.” The book contains many valuable suggestions regard- 
ing the handling and care of belts. 

Power Specialty Co., New York City—A pamphlet has been 
received describing Foster Water Backs. 








Ex- 


WANTED —Position as assistant in newsprint mill. 
perienced. Box 92, The Paper Industry. 





WANTED—First-class millwright for Sulphite Mill in 
British Columbia. Only competent man need apply. State 
Box 84, The Paper 

Adv. 


salary and experience in first letter. 
Industry. 
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‘Chicago Pumps 
stand the gaff! 


On those tough jobs where service is hard and con- 


tinuous the “Chicago” Pump is most reliable. Their 
rugged, sturdy and substantial construction makes 
them ideal for duty in the paper and pulp mills where 
pumps must be dependable. 





“Chicago” Pumps are designed in horizontal and 
vertical units for capacities and head to suit any need. 
Pictured above is one of the many standard * “Chicago” 
types for paper mills. A Type “HS,” Two Stage, 
Horizontally Split Shell Pump direct connected to an 
electric motor. The “HS” Pump is designed for ca- 
pacities up to 1000 GPM and heads up to 360 feet. 
Ask for bulletin 103. 


CHICAGO PUMP COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Quality Centrifugal 


Pumping Equipment for Every Service 
2318 Wolfram St. Chicago, Illinois 
Circulating Condensation 
Sewage Vacuum 
Bilge Fire 

















NOZZLE SHOWER CO. 
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DEZURIK 
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Washers 
Consistency Regulators 


— | White and Fresh Wa er 
Nozzle Sprays 
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Tiering Machines 
Stationary 


Stackers 


Portable 


Economy Engineering Co. 
267/ W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Approved for Paper Mill Service 


Stanley 


Solid Woven Cotton Belting 











An Open Statement 


Stanley Belting, although 40 years old in 
world wide service, is just becoming’ well 
known in paper mill service. A few mills 
have used it with great success for several 
years. There have been no failures. 


We wish now to introduce it into an in- 
creased number of mills—without risk of loss 
to the mill. 

Therefore, we offer to supply Stanley for any Re 
in your mill, without =~ > i ee We will bill 
you payable in 60 days. t time, you will have 
an idea of what Stanley is “Going for you. Then you 
can buy the belt if it is giving good service. If not, 
there will be no charge. This offer is made without 
any “joker”—just seeking opportunity to demonstrate 
Stanley to you. 


Accept it now. Describe the drive. 


Stanley Belting Corporation 
even 
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| St. Regis Paper Co. 
M O r e National Paper 
| Products Co. 
Algonquin Paper Co. 





Installations Completed of 
Briner Economizers 


(Licensed under patents of E. A. Briner and John E. Alexander) 


Saving Steam! Cutting Costs! Three more 
mills will properly heat their machine rooms For definite informa- 
without using extra steam! And more Briner tion regarding results 
Economizer installations under way. It is secured and complete 
no longer a question of Why?—but rather list of installations — 
“How soon can we put one in?” If you are write to our office near- 
interested in a real investment for your mill— est you! 

investigate the Ross-Briner Economizer. 4 





See Page 397 in the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Main Office: 30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 1117 Tacoma Ave. 79 Milk Street 
Chicago, IIl. Tacoma, Wash. Boston, Mass. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, Limited 


NEW BIRKS BUILDING—MONTREAL 


Ross Systems 


oo Watch the Mills That Use Them ew 
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Technical Developments in the 


Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 





The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of complete articles and patents can 
be obtained at cost price. 





Organic Acids from Soda Cellulose Waste Liquor 


N FRENCH Patent, No. 563,747, there is described a process 
for the production of organic acids from soda cellulose 
waste liquors. In this process the waste liquor, after the 
removal of the cellulose matter that it contains, is heated in 
closed vessels with oxygen or gases which contain oxygen. 
This process is carried on in the absence or in the presence 
of various catalytic materials. The oxygen preferably con- 
tains a sufficient quantity of steam to prevent the liquor from 
drying. Suitable catalysts which can be used for this purpose 
consist of platinum and similar metals; chromium, copper, co- 
balt, manganese, aluminum, and nickel; the oxides of these met- 
als or of iron; aluminum, zinc, and phosphorus carbides; metal 
chlorides and bromides; and cerium, manganese and lead salts. 
The catalysts may be used in their usual form or in colloidal 
solution or may be deposited upon non-reacting material, such 
as kieselguhr, asbestos, pumice stone, and coke. The products 
that are obtained in this process include sodium formate, so- 
dium acetate and sodium oxalate. 


Reducing Power of Sulphite Waste Liquor and Use 
in Dyeing 

N AN article which was published in the Journal of the 

Society of Colorists and Dyers, 1925, pages 361-2, there is 
aiscussed the reducing powers of sulphite cellulose waste 
liquors and their use in the dyeing and bleaching of textile 
materials. The waste liquor that was employed in the process 
was obtained from the digestion of rasped Scotch fir, which 
was treated for a period of fourteen to sixteen hours at a 
temperature of 160 degrees C., with six times its weight of 
a solution which contained 1.4 per cent of lime and 4.5 per cent 
of sulphur dioxide. The final liquor had a density of 1.050 
and contained 9.9 per cent of total solid, the lime content being 
0.63 per cent. 

The liquor produces a satisfactory indigo vat, 17.4 to 20.0 
cubic centimeters of it being equal to one gram of hyposul- 
phite in reducing power. Calico can be dyed evenly in such 
avat. Fabrics dyed with indigo can be stripped by immersion 
in a warm bath of the waste liquor and sodium hydroxide and 
the indigo regenerated and recovered to the extent of fifty to 
sixty-three per cent. Indanthrene, flavanthrene and sulphur 
black are reduced by the waste liquor, but para red reduction 
is only partial. 


Rosin Sizing of Paper 
HIS is the title of a very interesting article which was 
written by R. Lorenze and published in the Ver. Zellstoff. 
u. Papier. Chem. Hauptcersamml., 1925, pages 78-86. 

For the prevention of premature coagulation of the rosin 
size when mixed with hard water on the beater, it is not ad- 
vantageous to work:with highly concentrated emulsions and 
to restrict the quantity of water in the pulp. The tendency 
to spontaneous coagulation of a colloidal solution increases 
with its concentration. Flocculation under the influence of 
hard water is not governed by the quantity of the hard water 
but by the concentration of the hardening ingredients. The 
system is most stable at high dilutions and the colloidal floccu- 
lations of the rosin by the hydroxide of the earthy constituents 
of the water is avoided by increasing the dilution of the 
hydroxy] ions to a point where these earthy hydroxides are not 
precipitated. 


The mest effective means for preventing flocculation of the 
rosin size-emulsions by hard water is the addition of a pro- 
tective colloid, provided it is not so powerful as to prevent 
flocculation at a later stage when the alum is mixed with the 
pulp. When the requisite quantity of concentrated aluminum 
sulphate is added to the sized pulp in the beater, three differ- 
ent, flocculating influences may come into play. The mixture - 
of pulp and size being definitely alkaline, slight chemical pre- 
cipitation of aluminum hydroxide and some rosin takes place 
in the first stage. The colloidal combination between alumi- 
num hydroxide and resin in virtue of their opposite electrical 
charges only induces flocculation when the ratio of aluminum 
hydroxide to rosin is about 1 to 25. 

Thus, in the second stage, as the aluminum sulphate becomes 
mixed and diluted, a colloidal flocculation of this order spreads 
like a wave through the stuff only where the two reagents, 
aluminum hydroxide and resin, are in contact in the correct 
proportions; this kind of coagulation does not occur when 
the resin is much diluted. The major influence of flocculation 
is undoubtedly that of the very powerful tervalent aluminum 
ion which acts steadily throughout without restrictions of 
conditions. Experiments with the Plauson mill have indicated 
that effective sizing could be produced by mechanical means 
alone, by grinding the rosin with the pulp to a sufficiently 
fine stage of subdivision. 


Paper Making Machine 


NITED STATES Patent, No. 1,563,095, is concerned with 
the operation of the paper making machine in which a 
method is employed for inducing quiescence of the fibers in 
the sheet of stock as emitted by the slice in the paper-making 





process. This consists in directing a confined stratum of air 
to overlie the sheet and to travel with it at the same rate of 
speed and in the same direction during the length of travel 
that is required for the drainage of the major portion of the 
water from the web. The apparatus used is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


Sulphite Liquor Manufacture 


N GERMAN Patent, No. 422,620, there is described a 

process for the manufacture of sulphite liquor in which 
the gases obtained from the roasting of sulphur are sub- 
jected to electrical purification. The process is based on the 
principle that only through immediate removal of the finely 
divided and distributed oxide dust from the roasting gases 
it is possible to prevent the oxidation of the sulphur dioxide 
to sulphur trioxide, an action that takes place through the 
contact effect of the tubes through which the gases travel. 
Inasmuch as the best temperature for the formation of sul- 
phur trioxide lies at approximately 300 degrees C., the gases 
that are derived from the sulphur roasters must be cooled 
down as quickly as possible from their original temperature 
of 500 to 600 degrees C. to the room temperature. 


Irregular Coloring of Paper 
N THE manufacture of paper which is colored on both 
sides, it is often observed that the color of the paper will 
differ on one side from that on the other. This phenomenon 
is observed very frequently in the case of the paper ma- 
chines that operate at high speed and that are equipped 
with suction couch rolls. Furthermore, it happens very fre- 
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Paper 
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HAND OR MOTOR DRIVEN. FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE 
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See page 391 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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quently when acid coloring matters are employed in the 
process. Hand in hand with this phenomenon, the waste 
waters that are obtained in the dyeing process contain more 
or less color. 

If efforts are made to combine the coloring matter with 
the paper fibers in so intimate a manner that the color can 
no longer be washed out of the fibers nor can it be removed 
by the excess water with which it comes in contact on the 
paper wire, and so that neither the heat of the drying cylin- 
ders nor the suction action of the couch rolls can have any 
effect on it, then there is no chance for the aforementioned 
variation in color to take place. This irregular dyeing of 
the paper fibers is therefore avoided, when colors and salts 
are employed directly in the beater, which is operated at an 
elevated temperature, so that plenty of opportunity is given 
these colors to be directly absorbed by the paper fibers dur- 
ing the beating process. In connection therewith, it is also 
advisable to employ as little as possible water and to use 
as slight a suction action as possible at the high temperature 
of the drying cylinder. Paper Maker’s Monthly Journal, 
volume 63, pages 413 ff. 


Pulp Digester 
RENCH Patent, No. 600,564, is concerned with a pulp 
digester which uses a liquor that is made from the ash 
obtained from the vegetable materials that are employed as 
raw materials in the digestion. 
Pulps are made in cylindrical digesters or spherical appa- 
ratus which are heated either directly or by means of steam. 











These digesters are independent pieces of apparatus and it 
is necessary to attach them to boilers for the generation of 
steam, which means added expense and trouble. 

The digester, which is the subject of the above patent, is 
designed to afford a greater yield and to work more econom- 
ically, and at the same time to enhance the quality of the 
products and to promote the recovery of the residual liquors 
by evaporation and calcination in the.proper furnace. 

This digester, as is shown in.the accompanying illustra- 
tion, consists of a metallic member which is shaped in the 
form of a tunnel. This is shown at (A) and it is provided 
with a furnace and a special grate which can be used with 
sawdust fuel. There is a bank of tubes in this apparatus as 
seen at (B) and this in conjunction with the furnace and 
grate forms a boiler. A manometer is located at (D), and 
the stem exit is seen at (E). The water inlet is at (F) and 
the water level indicator is shown at (G). The flue gases 
are exhausted through the opening (H) and the residual 
liquors are removed through the outlet pipe (I). A safety 
valve is shown at (M). 

The wood or other vegetable matter is first broken up 
into small pieces and then introduced into the digester by 
means of a small wagon. The potash liquor is then intro- 
duced, after having first been prepared to the proper con- 
centration, which varies in accordance with the character 
of the material that is being treated as well as with the 
quality of the pulp that is being made. 

As soon as the liquor has covered the boiler tubes, then 
the inlet valve is closed and steam is produced at the proper 
pressure within the digester, with the result that the various 
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impurities which are contained in the wood and which give 
forth odors are removed. Then when the evaporation has 
been considered to have been sufficient for this purpose, the 
rest of the liquor is added and the heating is continued until 
a pressure of three to five kilograms is attained in the di- 
gester. This pressure is maintained during the process 
which lasts about three to four hours in the case of ordinary 
pulp. 

When the boiling is completed, the pressure is allowed to 
fall and the residual liquor is removed, these being recovered 
in suitable tanks and then being sent to the boiler for conver- 
sion into steam. The solid materials obtained are then re- 


moved and calcined and the ash is used to prepare the diges- 


tion liquor. 

The pulp that is obtained in this manner is of brownish 
color, but if the color must be removed, then it is possible 
to effect bleaching in the same apparatus by passing 
the pulp a current of chlorine gas or other suitable bleach- 
ing agent. 

Rotary Pulp Strainers 

N THE strainer which is patented in British Patent, No. 

241,309, the rings or hoops, instead of being in one piece 
as heretofore, are made in segments each preferably equal to 
a fourth of the circumference of the strainer, and formed 
at each end with a lug by which the segments may be held 
endwise one against another to form a complete ring or 
hoop, and by which the rings may be held at the correct dis- 
tance apart to produce the required slits between the rings. 
Means are also provided to clamp the lugs firmly together 
and in position, said means passing through or fitting over 
the lugs. 

In the figures which are shown herewith, the segments of 

the improved strainer are each a fourth of a circle in length, 
and each. is widened and thickened 
at both ends to form lugs (b), so that 
when two segments are placed side 
by side they serve to space the rings. 
The lugs (b) are formed to receive a 
channel-shaped cap or bar (c), which 
runs parallel to the axis of the 
strainer and fits over all the lugs 
lying in line, bolts (d) and nuts (e) 
serving to fasten the bar (c) to the 
end discs or caps (f), or to the lugs 
themselves, the end discs being also 
formed to receive the bar (c): 

In place of the cap bar, rods may 
be used to hold the lugs in position, 
the rods passing through holes in the 
lugs and being screwed at each end to 
receive clamping nuts. 

The lugs (b) and cap bars (c) will 
usually be exterior to the strainer, 
but they may be within the strainer, as shown in dotted lines 
in figure 1. 

The segments may be cast metal, or they may be stampings 
or forgings. The same or like means shown in a prior appli- 
cation (British Patent, No. 218,036) may be used to keep the 
slits clear of pulp. British Patent, No. 241,309. 


Kraft Paper 

HE good qualities of kraft paper explain the demands 

that exist for this character of pulp and paper. In making 
the pulp, coarser qualities of wood, sawdust waste and the 
like can be employed, while barked wood of better quality 
is employed for the manufacture of better grades. One de- 
terminative condition is regularity of the size of the par- 
ticles of the sawdust, for only in this way is it possible to 
obtain effective decomposition of the cellulose material in 
the digester. The optimum size of particle in reference to 
the strength of the digested material and yield per cubic 
meter of digester volume is from three-quarters to seven- 
eighths of an inch. 

During the digestion process, the wood should be freed of 
all incrustating substances in the desired degree, and the 
cellulose is obtained in the loose condition in the form of 
individual bundles of fibers, without the substance itself 
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Most Every Paper Mill Has Koegel Equipment 


Over 800 


Standard Koegel Patent Universal Slitter and Circular Knife Grinders are in 
the paper and pulp mills of the United States and Canada. What greater evi- 
dence could be offered for the universal service this grinder renders? 





For Greater Capacity 





The Koegel No. 4 Patent Universal 
Slitter and Circular Knife Grinder is 
built for Slitters up to 16” in diameter. 
In mills where larger diameter knives and 
slitters are used, 150 are in service. 


Here are the specifications: Floor space, 
sities saieetiathands 32”x52”; speed of spindle, 55 revolutions; 
. driving pulley, 10”x2'4”—speed, 400 revo- 
-inch Diam. Slitt , 
—— or beens lutions; emery wheel, 8"x14”—speed, 3,000 
revolutions; weight, about 525 Ibs. THE KOEGEL No. 4 
Specifications: Floor space, 27”x Capacity—16-inch Diam. Slitters 


ei wing wes wae, CHAS. KOEGEL’S SONS, Inc. 


peed, 400 revolutions; emery ° . ° 
wheel, 7”xi4"—speed, 3,000 revo- Slitters and Specialties 


lutions; weight, about 425 lbs. HOLYOKE MASS AC HUSETTS 























The J. & C. Rosser New Model (3 sizes) Baby, Medium, Mill 


Features 


Simplicity, Low Cost. Upkeep, 
Nothing Practically. Waste, 
Very Little. Easily Operated. 
One Man. Small Expense. 
Large Saving. 


GOOD WORK 


Manufactured and Sold in Canada by 


The Smith Foundry Co., Ltd. 


Fredericton, N. B. 


Rosser Sales Co. 


Agents 


J. & C. Portable Rosser Co. 


Bangor, Maine 





Write for price and further information 


For Portable and Mill Use 
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being changed in any noteworthy manner. The result ob- 
tained is dependent on the degree of pressure employed 
and on the amount of alkali. Normal digestion liquors have 
the following composition: 15.3 kilograms of sodium car- 
bonate, 60.2 kilograms of sodium hydroxide, 26.8 kilograms 
of sodium sulphide, 3.2 kilograms of sodium sulphate and 
2.8 kilograms of sodium sulphite. 

Within certain limits, the ratio of the sodium sulphide to 
sodium hydroxide has only a slight influence on the quality 
of the pulp made. If the sodium hydroxide content is greater 
than 80 per cent of the total active alkali (sodium sulphide 
and sodium hydroxide), then the quality of the pulp is the 
same as that obtained from a straight sodium hydroxide 
digestion, but the yield is less. On the other hand, when the 
percentage of sodium sulphide is greater than 50 per cent 
of the total alkali, then the digestion process is very slow 
or when the time is fixed, only an incomplete digestion en- 
sues. It is doubtful whether an increase in the pressure 
can counteract this action of the sodium sulphide, neverthe- 
less when the time of digestion is maintained the same, then 
the results are better. Sueman Paperija Puutavaralehti, 
No. 24, 1925. 


Removal of Printing Ink from Old Paper 


OST of the processes which have been suggested for the 
reworking of old paper depend on the use of chemical 

reagents, which effect a destructive action on the binding 
agent in the printing ink composition. The binding agent is 
thus removed from the paper as far as possible, but on the 
other hand, the black pigment remains in the free state or is 
mechanically held by the paper fibers. Inasmuch as the paper 
fiber is of hydrophile character, which means that it is easily 
wetted down with water, while the black pigment is hydro- 
phob, attempts have been made to cleanse the paper from the 
printing ink by means of the flotation process. Benzol was 
the first substance to be used as a flotation agent. The old 
print papers, which were first ground up in suitable manner, 
were then floated in water, benzol was added and then the 
mixture was agitated very thoroughly. When the mixture 
was then allowed to remain quiescent, the flotation medium 
separated from the mixture of water and paper fibers and 
absorbed the lampblack pigment, while the binding agent of 
the ink was also partially soluble in the flotation medium. 

Although the results were satisfactory, nevertheless, be- 
cause of its high vapor tension and the considerable loss 
that is connected with that property of the solvent, benzine 
seems to be unsuited for this purpose. There is also to be 
considered the fire risk which is incurred when the easily 
inflammable benzol is used. 
\ Tests were also madé with tetralin and carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, but the results were unsatisfactory. Better results were 
obtained, however, when the paper was first wetted down 
with tetralin, and then just a little water was added and finally 
the paper was separated into fibers. But in this case, losses 
in flotation medium are incurred, and it is also true that no 
matter how thoroughly the fiber mass was squeezed, some of 
the tetralin still remained behind in it. For it is a fact that 
it is easier to remove the water from the paper fibers than 
the tetralin itself. 

Results were first obtained by the use of combined chem- 
ical and mechanical treatment of the fibers. This was ac- 


complished by digesting the old newsprint with twenty to _ 


forty times its weight of tenth normal sodium hydroxide 
lye, the cooking lasting but a short time, and then after the 
mass had been cooled off with the aid of water, it was shaken 
for a period of two hours with the admixture of tetralin. 
Then when the mixture was allowed to remain quiet, the 
major portion of the:tetralin rose to the surface in the form 
of a dark colored liquid. By careful heating and turning of 
the shaking vessel, it was possible to effect a further sepa- 
ration of the flotation agent from the fibrous mass, and 
finally the rest of the tetralin was removed by centrifuging 
the mass of fibers. In this manner a paper was obtained 
that has been perfectly cleansed of the printer’s ink. If the 
concentration of the alkali employed for this purpose was 
too high, then the appearance of the fibers was greenish. 
The tetralin, the consumption of which was very small, can 
be recovered thereafter with ease and the black pigment con- 
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tained in it can also be recovered. Zeit. fuer angew. Chemis, 
volume 38, pages 887-9. 


Paper Making Process 
N THE inlet channel (a), through which the diluted mix- 
ture of paper pulp and water (b) is carried to the paper- 
making machine, there is built a box (c) in which there is 
inserted a vertical arrangement (d). Tubes (e) are built into 
this added part. The upper ends of these tubes open out into 
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the current of pulp and water flow, shown at (f), the pulp 
being eventually led to the continuous wire (g). The one 
leg of the tube which is formed by the box (c) is longer at 
the top than the tube (e), so that the paper stock overcomes 
the resistance of the surfaces with which it comes in contact 
with a certain speed, and the mixture of pulp and water then 
leaves the tubes with an increasing swirling action. Then 
when the swirling mass of paper fibers come to rest on the 
wire, the position taken by the fibers is such that they lie 
equally distributed in all directions. Thus, there is not pres- 
ent in this case the condition that most of the fibers arrange 
themselves parallel to the longitudinal axis of the wire. 


This apparatus is patented in German Patent, No. 425,355. 


New Method of Alkali Regeneration from Black 
Liquor 

HE new process, which is described in Papierfabrikant, 

volume 23, pages 493-9, consists essentially of removing 
the carbonaceous materials in the black liquor with the forma- 
tion of tar, coke, methyl alcohol and acetic acid. At a tem- 
perature of 350 degrees C., the decarbonizing process lasts for 
half an hour. While in the soda cellulose digestion process, 
only 11 to 13 kilograms of methanol are formed per ton of 
pulp manufactured; when pressure heating is used, the yield 
of methanol increases to forty to fifty kilograms per ton of 
wood due to a more complete saponification of the methoxyl 
groups. Bye-reactions, however, reduce the yield of methyl 
alcohol, which is best at a temperature of 350 degrees C., 
with the addition of a definite amount of alkali. 

The formation of acetic acid is independent of the duration 
of the heating and the quantity of alkali present. The yield 
amounts to six to seven per cent on the weight of the wood, 
one-third of which is derived from the alkali lignin in the 
wood and the other two-thirds from the lactones and the oxy- 
acids in the black liquor. 


Fillers in Paper Making 
N ARTICLE, which has been published in the Norwegian 
paper journal, Papir Journalen, volume 18, pages 250ff., 
tells of the work that has been done in recent months in the lab- 
oratories of the Norwegian Technical High School on the use 
of filling materials in the manufacture of paper. 

Each filler is a mixture of particles of different sizes up 
to those that are of colloidal dimensions. In addition to the 
filtration process which takes place on the wire of the paper- 
making machine, adsorption phenomena also have an effect 
on the final proportion of filler that is retained by the paper 
fibers. The original filler has no variable particle dimensions. 
During the working up of the paper stock in the beater, etc., 
larger particles ‘of the filler can be broken down into smaller 
particles and the colloidal particles may be made to combine 
with each other to form les of greater size. 

Tests of importance to the paper man have been made on 
the loading or filling of paper and particularly on the inter- 
relation that exists between the retention of the filler by the 
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LaMotte 


H-Ion Roulette Comparator 


HIS set was developed in our own laboratories, to 

fill the need expressed by many paper manufac- 
turers for a portable set, covering an extended range, 
which would give the maximum of simplicity, ac- 
curacy and speed, in making Hydrogen lon determina- 
tions. These requirements are fulfilled in our Rou- 
lette Comparator. 


The material to be tested is placed in the 
three test tubes, shown in the block on the 
front of the set, and measurements made in 
the usual manner, revolving the drum until a 
match with the standards is obtained. The 
PH value is then read off directly. 


Pa tent, 
Applie 
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The Comparator “De Luxe” 


The Color Standards, covering the ranges 
of any three indicators, such as Bromcresol 
Purple, Bromthymol Blue and Phenol Red, 
are placed in the revolving drum, the Color 
Standards alternating with ampoules of dis- 
tilled water. 

Set complete with 40 watt Mazda lamp, ground glass and Day- 
lite screen, 3 sets of Color Standards, 27 ampoules of distilled 
water; together with 3 bottles of indicator solution, 3-0.5 ml. 


pipettes, and 18 graduated test tubes in a separate case, f. o. b. 
ER Sat a'a wre do's pana eheas teecsiinaee $75.00 


-LAMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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paper fibers and the dimensions of the filler particles. In 
studying the influence of the size of particles on the amount 
of filler retained by the fiber, the natural fillers must be sep- 
arated into groups in accordance with their particle size. Of 
the three possibilities of sifting, air separation and water 
flotation, the latter is the only one that is suitable for this 
purpose. The separation is effected with the aid of the Schoene 
funnel apparatus which is used in cement analysis and which 
is somewhat modified in form for this purpose. In order to 
remove any adhesion that may exist between the particles 
of the filler, the latter is subjected to treatment with weakly 
alkaline boiling hot water before being water-floated. 

In determining each size of filler particle, the flotation 
operation was carried out for so long a time under constant 
pressure, until the water ran off clear. The content of the 
filler of individual fractions was then determined by gravi- 
metric methods. 

Tests which were made with the idea of determining the 
different proportions of fillers of definite particle size that 
were held back by various kinds of paper stocks, which had 
been previously treated with rosin and alum in the usual man- 
ner, showed that as the size of filler particles increased, the 
retention of the filler (filtration) increased up to a certain 
limit, and then it decreased again. The retention curve is 
a combined expression for two curves which run quite differ- 
ently, as far as particle size is concerned, namely, one curve 
for filtration and another curve for absorption. 

Not only the quantity of filler which is retained but the 
quality as well as a determinative feature. Tests have shown 
that the size of particle, coincident with best retention of the 
filler in the paper, also gives the best inner covering power 
and sizing quality of the paper, at the same filler content. 
In carrying out the experiments with a filler as such, in place 
of various individual fractions of the same, a greater absorp- 
tivity is exhibited than can be calculated from the degree of 
absorption that are manifested by the various individual 
filler fractions, which are made as described above. Smaller 
filler particles, which in themselves possess a slighter degree 
of retention by the paper fiber, can be subjected to agglomera- 
tion under certain conditions or can suffer a higher degree 
of adhesion to the surface of the paper material. This can 
be obtained partially in practice in an electrical manner by 
discharging through the addition of alum. 


Watermark in Paper 

HE present methods of marking paper consist in produc- 

ing a relatively transparent or translucent effect of char- 
acter for the display of lettering or other mark when the sheet 
is held up to the light. Im accordance with the invention 
which is patented in British Patent, No. 240,700, a “water- 
mark” of distinctly opposite character to those above referred 
to is produced. The paper is so treated during or after manu- 
facture as to obtain a marking, which, when the sheet is held 
up to the light, shows a more opaque or darker region than 
the rest of the sheet. 

In carrying out the invention, the sheet of paper is brought 
into contact in the wet stage before passing on to the drying 
cylinders, with a suitable solution by means of a roll designed 
in accordance with the required lettering or other marking 
whereby the desired effect is obtained or produced in the fin- 
ished sheet. It is also possible to impart this distinctive 
“watermarking” to thick papers and even cardboard, which 
have hitherto been impossible to “watermark” satisfactorily 
by the ordinary methods of watermarking. 

The solution which is used for this purpose is of such a 
character as to produce an actual darkening effect, and ren- 
ders the paper relatively opaque at the treated places when 
the finished paper is held up to the light. The solution may 
also be of such a nature as to produce at the treated parts or 
impregnated regions a swelling effect upon the fibers which 
renders the marking opaque by transmitted light. The solu- 
tion that is employed for this purpose must be able to pene- 
trate the paper at the wet stage, and carry with it a suit- 
able proportion of coloring matter so that, when the paper is 
held up to the light, that is, transmitted light, such markings 
appear as of a more opaque character than the general body 
or untreated region of the sheet. 

The solution may be of a nature, for example, capable of 
dissolving the rosin sizing, and penetrating into the fiber of 
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the paper, in its partially finished state, so as to produce the 
desired darkening effects at the parts treated. A suitable 
solution for use in the above stated process consists of alcohol 
with a trace of coloring matter. Oil of turpentine may also 
be employed, with or without a trace of coloring matter, in 
place of or in addition to alcohol. The markings or designs 
may be accentuated by pressure between the smoothing rolls 
or calenders during the finishing of the paper. These darken- 
ing effects are not noticeable until the paper is held up to the 
light. 


Making Fibrous Discs for Calender and Like Rollers 


N THE process which has been used up to the present time 
in the manufacture of discs for calender and other similar 
rollers, there has always been present the disadvantage that 
in making these articles by hand certain defects would creep 
in which would make the disc irregular and not entirely suited 
for the purpose to which it is going to be put. 
Hence, a new process has been invented according to Ger- . 
man Patent, No. 423,857, to get around this difficulty, and the 
apparatus which is employed in carrying out the process may 


be seen in the accompanying figures. In these figures, (b) 
represents a rotating, roll-like, wooden vessel, whose bottom 
(c) gradually sinks. Cone-shaped press rolls (d) lie at the 
top of the vessel (b). These rolls are used either singly or 
in greater number. The roller that is seen in the figure is 
in communication with the funnel (t) through the tube (a). 
The movable tube (a) is also connected with the lever (1) 
and by means of this lever the tube is moved back and forth 
from one position to another. The movement is effected by 
connecting the lever (1) with an eccentric, for it is required 
that the inward motion of the tube (a) is greater than the 
outward motion. 

According to figure 2, it is seen that the conveyor belt (y) 
carries the fibrous mass to the funnel (t) and through the 
funnel tube (e) whose mouth (f) varies in dimension, increas- 
ing from inside towards the outside. The fibrous material 
emerging at (f) is made to flow constantly under the pres- 
sure roller (d) by means of a current of air which is directed 
against it from the nozzle (g). This results in a very thor- 
ough and intimate felting together of the individual fibers. 

For further details see German Patent, No. 423,857. 


Preventing Froth on Paper Making Machines 

NITED STATES Patent, No. 1,573,814, is concerned with 

a process for preventing the formation of froth on the 
paper-making machine. This applies particularly to a paper 
pulp which has been sized with rosin and which posseses 
thereby foaming properties. The treatment consists in the 
precipitation of the foam-forming ingredients by means of a 
soluble iron salt, such as iron chloride. 





Riveting Dryer Felts 
MILL which was having trouble with keeping its dry- 
er felt seams going is using rivets to make the seam in- 
stead of thread. This is said to increase greatly the life 
of the dryer felts. 
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New York, April 1, 1926. 


ROM nearly all quarters of the industry come reports 
telling of fair activity in the paper market. Demand in 
recent weeks probably has subsided to some extent, due 

apparently to the slowing down of business in most paper 
consuming fields, yet viewed in the aggregate the movement 
of paper from mills into consuming channels is certainly up 
to normal volume for this time of the year, and doubtless is a 
bit better than normal. Buyers are proceeding carefully in 
absorbing supplies, ordering merely what they need from day 
to day or week to week, with the result individual orders are 
of small volume, but nevertheless demand is holding up fairly 
well, and some branches of the industry are very busily 
engaged. 

There is no denying the market situation in paper at 
present is very healthy. Consumers have bought in so spar- 
ing a manner for some time that it is a foregone conclusion 
there is very little or no stock in the hands of paper users, 
or, for that matter, in jobbers’ or distributors’ warehouses. 
Such orders as are being placed with mills are against actual 
and immediate requirements, and it is probably not going 
too far to state that stocks in the hands of consumers are 
smaller than has been the case in many a day. Moreover, 
judging from available statistics, mill stocks of paper also 
are light, manufacturers wisely keeping their production 
within the bounds of demand, so that there seems little dan- 
ger of the market reaching a topheavy condition even should 
demand sag further. 

Newsprint production kept up to a high level during Febru- 
ary, according to the report of the News Print Service 
Bureau, which put the output in that month at 129,622 tons 
for domestic mills, with shipments from mills of 128,635 tons, 
compared with 140,026 tons produced and 139,012 tons shipped 
in January. Considering that February was_a short month, 
the figures for that month compare very favorably with those 
for January. Production in Canada in February totaled 
135,663 tons and shipments from mills 135,505 tons, mak- 
ing a total United States and Canada production of 265,285 
tons and shipments of 264,140 tons, against 279,714 tons and 
275,510 tons respectively in the preceding month. There were 
also 12,683 tons of newsprint made in Newfoundland in 
February and 981 tons in Mexico, so that the total North 
American production in that month was 278,949 tons. The 
newsprint mills also made 1,214 tons of hanging paper in 
February, 163 tons of which were made in Canada. 

During February the United States mills operated at 95 
per cent of rated capacity and the Canadian mills at 98.3 
per cent. The United States mills produced 11 per cent more 
paper in the first two months of 1926 than in the same period 
of 1925, and the Canadian mills made 16 per cent more than 
in the first two months of last year. The combined production 
of the United States and Canadian mills in the first two 
months of this year was 13 per cent greater than in the same 
period of 1925. Stocks of newsprint paper at United States 
mills totaled 14,791 tons at the end of February and at 
Canadian mills 13,500 tons, making a combined total of 
28,291 tons, which was equivalent to 2.5 days’ average pro- 
duction. 

The monthly statistical report of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association and affiliated organizations put the total 
production of paper and board of all kinds in the United 
States during January at 546,820 net tons, compared with 
481,211 tons in December. This sharp gain indicated is not 
due to an actual increase in output, although the January 
production was somewhat larger than the December total, but 
to the fact that the association used the figures on paper 
board production as supplied by the Paperboard Industries 
Association, which are more complete than compiled pre- 
viously. A pleasing feature of the January report is that it 
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shows paper manufacturers shipped out more of their product 
in that month than they produced, shipments amounting to 
548,732 tons, compared with 482,215 tons shipped in Decem- 
ber. Stocks of paper at mills at the end of January totaled 
222,171 tons, contrasted with 216,912 tons at the end of the 
preceding month. 

Production of box board in the United States in February, 
1926, reached a total of 191,804 tons, compared with 192,413 
tons in January last and 177,292 tons in February of last year, 
according to the monthly statistical review of the board 
industry compiled and issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington. Board mills of the coun- 
try operated at 100.8 per cent of their capacity on a five-day 
week in February, against 102.7 per cent in January. Orders 
received during February called for a total of 178,076 tons 
of board of all kinds, contrasted with 207,657 tons in the pre- 
ceding month, while unfilled orders held by mills at the end 
of February aggregated 104,578 tons, against 118,531 tons 
at the end of January. Shipments of board from mills in 
February totaled 190,878 tons, compared with 192,989 tons 
in January, and stocks of board at mills at the end of Febru- 
ary amounted to 48,472 tons, contrasted with 47,714 tons at 
the end of the preceding month. Board mills consumed a 
total of 182,278 tons of waste paper during February, against 
182,702 tons in January, and had stocks totaling 162,382 tons 
at the end of February, compared with 168,459 tons at the 
end of January, and 53,985 tons in transit or brought but 
unshipped, against 44,477 tons. 

January employment figures in the paper and pulp industry 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor, Washington, show that 208 paper and pulp mills 
reported their employment in that month at 55,630, a gain 
of 0.3 per cent from 55,480 employed in December. The pay- 
rolls in these plants, on the other hand, decreased fram 
$1,508,437 in December to $1,487,335 in January, a decline 
of 1.4 per cent. In January a year ago 201 paper and pulp 
mills reported employment of 52,802, and payrolls of $1,404,- 
656. 


In connection with newsprint and book paper, it is inter- 
esting to note that, according to figures compiled by the 
New York Evening Post, there were 104,297,000 agate lines 
of advertising in the newspapers of 23 principal cities of the 
United States during January, 1926, compared with 95,482,000 
lines in January, 1925, an increase of 9 per cent, and 94,662,000 
lines in January, 1924, a gain of 10 per cent. Advertising 
in national weekly and monthly periodicals for the first two 
months of 1926 amounted to 3,992,000 agate lines, compared 
with 3,512,000 lines in the first two months of a year ago. 

The movement of newsprint from mills into consumption 
keeps up on a high level. Mills are busy and are reported to 
have limited amounts of paper to direct to the transient trade. 
Book paper demand is fairly good and some manufacturers 
are said to have boosted prices $5 a ton on certain of their 
lines. Coarse papers continue in a fairly active market posi- 
tion, the demand recently having measured up to the scale 
usually witnessed at this period of the year, while tissue has 
been in steady and moderately large demand. 

Fine papers are not over-active. There is a consistent 
small-lot demand, but manufacturers complain of lack of 
volume, and say they could readily accommodate a good deal 
more business. Furthermore, the great bulk of demand is 
for the cheaper lines of writings and ledgers. Prices are 
well maintained without reported changes. 

Box boards are rather quiet, although a steady’ routine 
movement is reported. Mills are holding to previous price 
levels, plain chip board being quoted in the East at $42.50 
a ton for delivery in New York City and filled news board at 
$45. 
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Papermaking Rags 
The market for papermaking rags continues to be a list- 
less and very uninteresting affair. Demand from consuming 
quarters is at best quiet; it is somewhat surprising that paper 
manufacturers as a whole are manifesting so little interest 
in rags. Dealers and importers complain ‘rather severely of 


the lack of mill orders, and also of the prices obtaining, and . 


some of the old-timers in the trade assert that never in their 
recollection can they remember the rag market ruling quite 
so dull for so lengthy a time as during the past few months. 

Indications are papermakers are not in need of rags. Ob- 
viously if they required supplies they would come forward 
and buy; the mere fact they have purchased in so light volume 
for a considerable period would seem to prove they do not 
want stock. Rag consumption, from all evidences, has de- 
clined in the paper industry substantially. For instance, in 
the fine paper field, it is no secret manufacturers are using by 
far a larger proportion of sulphite pulp than rags, owing to 
paper marketing conditions and the demand for cheaper paper. 
Also, consumption in the roofing paper branch of the industry 
has subsided to a marked degree in recent months, due to 
certain circumstances prevailing in this field. Judging from 
signs, fewer rags are being consumed, too, by book, blotting 
and other paper mills. 

As against this lessened consumption, rag supplies have 
been coming into the United States from the various coun- 
tries in Europe in much more than normal amounts. By way 
of illustration, our imports in 1925 reached a total of 572,- 
431,511 pounds (of papermaking rags), which was by far the 
greatest quantity of rags ever before imported into this coun- 
try in a single year, exceeding the 1924 imports by about 
65,000,000 pounds, and the 1923 imports by’ approximately 
175,000,000 pounds. Thus, somewhat of a surplus of supply 
has been created here, and consumers, apparently realizing 
this, have been in no rush to buy, presumably feeling that 
when in need of supplies they would find plenty of rags imme- 
diately available. 

However, it should be stated that at the moment there are 
signs of a better market condition in the making. Roofing felt 
mills are commencing to show more desire to buy. During 
the winter this class of consumers remained very much out 
of the market because their business was held in abeyance 
while they declined to give datings to their customers on felt, 
and now that the spring is here and the felt consuming season 
is on tap, demand for this commodity is increasing and felt 
mills are speeding up operations and therefore are using 
more rags. Also, prices of most of the better qualities of 
rags are getting down to level where writing paper manufac- 
turers are exhibiting less caution in absorbing supplies. There 
has been a sharp drop in rag prices—of almost every grade— 
and at today’s costs consumers are more willing to take in 
supplies. Therefore demand is showing some indications of 
expansion. 

Not in many moons has a condition been observed in cot- 
ton cuttings as now obtains. Prices of such rags have de- 
clined rapidly during the last month; some descriptions show 
recessions of as much as two cents per pound. This has been 
due almost entirely to lack of demand. Supplies of cuttings 
have not increased* to any great extent because the produc- 
tion has been limited, owing to dullness in the apparel-making 
trades. However, dealers have slashed prices in an effort to 
stimulate demand, and prices now are on lower levels than 
have been recorded probably since the war. 

New No. 1 white shirts cuttings are down to 12 cents a 
pound, f. o. b. dealers’ shipping points; fancy shirt cuttings 
to 7 cents; blue overall cuttings to 8.50; light silesias to 
9.25 cents; washables to 5.75 cents, and white lawns to 11.50 
cents. Even at these reduced prices demand continues more 
or less restricted. Imported new cuttings are reported well 
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nigh -unsalable, as paper makers are filling their wants with 
domestic cuttings, which they prefer, and consequently are 
giving little attention to foreign goods. 

Roofing rags have declined to around a basis in price of 
2 cents or slightly less per pound for No. 1 packing, and 1.80 
cents for No. 2 stock. Foreign dark cottons have sold to 
roofing felt mills at 1.80 cents, ex-dock New York, and per- 
haps at less. Old white rags are holding relatively steady in 
price at around 7 cents per pound at shipping points for No. 
1 repacked, and 4.25 cents for No. 2 repacked. Thirds and 
blues are quoted by dealers at 3 to 3.25 cents per pound, f. o. b. 
shipping points for repacked, and at 2 to 2.25 cents for mis- 
cellaneous or rough packing. 

Most grades of foreign rags are ignored by buyers in this 
country. Prices usually are a bit lower—relatively speak- 
ing—than domestic packings, yet it is difficult to move them. 
It is contended there must be accumulations in Europe, judg- 
ing from the rather small imports the first of the cur- 
rent year. 

Average quotations f. o. b. 
New York are as follows: 


New Stock— 


White shirt cuttings, No. 1 

White shirt cuttings, No. 2 

Fancy shirt cuttings 

Washable, No. 1 

Unbleached muslin 

White lawns 

Overall cuttings, blue 

Black silesias 

Light flannelettes 

Canton flannels, bleached 

Canton flannels, unbleached 

Shoe cuttings, bleached 

Shoe cuttings unbleached 

Light silesias 

O. D. khaki cuttings 

Mixed khaki cuttings 

Corduroy cuttings 

Cottonade cuttings 

Linens, No. 1 white, foreign 

Light prints, extra, foreign 
Old Stock— 

Whites, No. 1 repacked 

Whites, No. 2 repacked 

Whites, house soiled 

Whites, street soiled 

Lace curtains 

Thirds and blues, rough 

Thirds and blues, repacked 

Black stockings 

Cotton canvas, No. 1 

White cotton batting 

Roofing No. 1 


shipping points and ex-dock 


New York and Chicago 


12.50-12.75 
11.50-11.75 


Dark colored cottons, foreign 
Blue linens, foreign 

Gray linens, foreign 

White linens, foreign 

Light prints, extra, foreign 


Rope and Bagging 

Paper manufacturers continue to display pronounced pref- 
erence for domestic old rope over the imported article, and 
while domestic rope is finding a fairly ready market, demand 
for foreign old rope is very nearly at a standstill. Dealers 
report sales of No. 1 domestic old manila rope to paper mills 
at 5.75 cents per pound, f. o. b. shipping points, and it is quite 
likely a little above this price has figured in some transac- 
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tions. On the other hand, foreign No. 1 manila rope is offered 
at 6 cents, ex-dock New York, and is going begging in most 
cases. Old strings are in fair call and steady quotably. Mixed 
strings are bringing 2 cents a pound and higher, depending on 
the quality of packing, while sisal strings are selling at 2.75 
to 3 cents a pound. 

Old bagging has eased somewhat in value, due, it would 
seem, to consumers taking cognizance of the severe drop in 
jute and burlap prices, and therefore insisting on buying 
scrap bagging cheaper. No. 1 scrap burlap is fetching 2.75 
to 3 cents a pound at shipping points, and roofing bagging 
1.65 to 1.75 cents. Demand is fair, though consumers are 
buying cautiously. 

F. o. b. shipping point and ex-dock New York quotations 


follow: a 
New York and Chicago 


Gunny, No. 1 domestic 
Gunny, No. 1 foreign 
Scrap bagging, No. 1 
Roofing bagging 


Wool tares, light 

Manila rope, No. 1 foreign 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic 
Sisal strings 

Mixed strings 


Old Paper 


From the point of view of the paper and box board manu- 
facturer, the situation in old paper is about as favorable as 
could be hoped for; from the angle of the supplier of such 
material, the market conditions is everything but that to be 
desired. The demand is slow and of light volume, and prices 
are on the down trend. Market values have worked down to 
levels where dealers assert there is practically no profit to 
be derived in collecting, sorting and packing material for mill 
customers. Yet, in spite of the slack buying by consumers 
for some time, such statistics as are available show mills are 
well stocked with waste paper, the latest box board report 
showing board mills have over a month’s supply of old paper 
on hand. 

Prices have changed so rapidly—in a downward direction 
—recently that it is difficult to correctly ascertain what mar- 
ket levels really are. Shavings are quoted at 3.50 cents or a 
bit higher, f. 0. b. dealers’ shipping points for No. 1 hard 
white, and around 2.80 cents for No. 1 soft white shavings. 
Ledger stock is bringing 1.60 cents upwards at dealers’ point, 
old No. 1 kraft 2 cents per pound, and No. 1 heavy flat books 
and magazines 1.05 to 1.15 cents. Old No. 1-mixed paper has 
sold to mills in the East down to 45 cents a hundred pounds, 
f. o. b. New York, and folded news at 55 cents. In the West 
prices of mixed and news are reported a little above those 
prevailing in the East. 

The followinig prices, f. o. b. shipping points, are somewhat 


nominal: 
New York and Chicago 


Hard white shavings, No. 1 

Hard white shavings, No. 2 

Soft white shavings 

Colored shavings 1.00-1.15 
Heavy book, No. 1 1.05-1.15 
Crumpled book, No. 1 -15- 5 


Manilas, No. 1 

White blank news 
Overissue news, Na 1 
Folded news 

Sulphite mill wrappings 
Mixed paper, No. 1 
Common paper 


Reports tell of a continuance of good demand for pulp 
wood. Supplies are moving freely from cutting sources into 
consuming channels, not only on transient orders but against 
contracts, and it is stated little supply is to be found in the 
open market. Prices are steady to firm, reflecting the con- 











What This Concentration of Re- 
sources Means to Dyestuff Users 


VER before in the history of the industry 
have dyestuff consumers been offered a 
service such as this. It has been made 
possible only by pooling the accumulated ex- 
perience of dye manufacturers who have always 
rendered the best service to dyestuff consumers. 


Some of these dyestuff manufacturing plants 
were founded almost a century ago, and there 
is available the sum of the skill and experience 
of these leaders. 

Quality dyes such as marketed by this 

are the result of intensive and continuous re- 
search and assure the textile industry of de- 
pendable dyes unsurpassed in fastness properties. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston, M RL San F 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chieee th. ae 

















JOSEPH GATTI President and Treasurer 


GATTI Paper Stock Corporation 


Formerly ‘with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


AO eel ne ee 
Paper, Box Board and Cordage 


41 East 42nd St., New York 
Liggett Bldg. 




















Western Paper Makers Chemical Company 
Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. Easton, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. St. Austell, England 





Rosin Size, Satin White, Clays, Fillers 
Foam Killer, Felt Soap and Other Specialties 
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CROWN FILLER 


The uniformity of the product, the entire freedom 
from grit, dirt and other impurities make Crown 
Filler the highest grade of filler available to the paper 
manufacturer. 


Crown Filler is naturally a pure, bright white, abso- 


COLVAY 


Ss SODA 
SINCE 1881 


Sold direct from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. 


Address all inquiries to 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Detroit, Mich.; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; Hutchinson, Kas. 


Sales Department 
WING & EVANS, Inc. 
# Rector Street, New York 
Pm ——— Detroit Pittsburgh a a 
St. Louis ouauen ¢ The Nichols Chemical Co. Ltd.. Montreal 


Cable Address Lycurgus NY 
See page 489 in the 1925 Paper 
and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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ALUMINUM 
SULPHATE 


The General Chemical Company 
manufactures to standards of 
purity and uniformity nowhere ex- 
celled—standards which are iden- 
tical in each of the Company’s 
many plants. Wherever you are, 
the chemicals you receive are of 
standardized General Chemical 


quality. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
- COMPANY - 


40 Rector Street, New York 
a Providence 
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RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


GELATIN and GLUE SULPHUR 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 
The Best for Better Sulphite Pulp 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 





E. F. RUSS COMPANY srox''s" 3. Guaranteed 9934 Per Cent Sulphur 
Cembined with 100 Per Cent Service 











STANDARD BLEACHING POWDER fe SBE SER 


Liquid Chlorine maintained at strategically located 
Single Unit;Tank Cars Malti Unit Tank Cars —_-150-Lb. Cylinders seaboard stations insure 


(1-Ton Containers) , 
Prompt Delivery Against All Orders 
Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 


Natrona Porous Alum 


The Union Sulphur Company 
Pena tren Sot Sie Coupeny Frasch Bldg., 33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
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sistent demand, which in turn is a reflection of the active 
operations of newsprint mills. 

Exports of pulp wood from Canada in the first two months 
of this year amounted to 216,268 cords, valued at $1,997,398, 
compared with exports of 285,324 cords of a value of $2,574,- 
664 in the corresponding period of 1925. All of these ship- 
ments were, of course, to the United States. Canada’s exports 
of pulp wood during all of 1925 totaled in value $14,168,955, 
according to Government statistics. Of this Quebec sent out 
the most, or $7,069,375. Ontario exported $4,203,302; New 
Brunswick, $1,526,032; Nova Scotia, $1,091,399; British 
Columbia, $224,541, and Manitoba, $74,306. 


Mechanical Pulp 


A steady demand is reported for mechanical wood pulp 
and the market displays a consistently firm undertone. It 
is understood grinders in some districts have increased their 
production considerably in recent weeks, owing to more favor- 
able weather, yet this seemingly has had no effect on the 
market, and so far as is observed the available supply of 
ground wood in the open or transient market is still rather 
limited. The truth of the matter, from all indications, is that 
producers themselves are using nearly all of the ground wood 
they manufacture and therefore have little tonnage to direct 
to the outside market. This is particularly true as regards 
domestic grinders, while mills in Canada are well sold ahead 
and have about all they can accomplish to keep their contract 
customers supplied. 

Prime spruce ground wood is quoted at around $34 to $35 
a ton, f. o. b. domestic pulp plants, with Canadian producers 
quoting from $30 a ton upwards at shipping points, prices 
depending in large measure on the air dry test and the freight 
to consuming centers. Quotations on Scandinavian ground 
wood are out of line, importers asking $40 a ton or higher, 
ex-dock New York, and not much supply is being brought 
across the Atlantic. Producers in Norway and. Sweden are 
enabled to hold up prices because of heavy sales, current and 
forward, to England. 


Chemical Pulp 


Although pulp mills are busy and a steady movement of 
practically all classes of pulp keeps up toward consumption, 
current activity in the market is of rather narrow compass. 
The situation is that most consumers have their needs well 
taken care of by orders placed some time ago, and therefore 
are not much inclined to augment their purchases at present. 
Nevertheless there is no letdown in the steady flow of supplies 
into consumption channels, and prices display considerable 
firmness. 

Domestic and Canadian manufacturers quote bleached sul- 
*phite of No. 1 grade at 4 to 4.75 cents a pound, f. o. b. pulp 
mills, depending on quality. The most popular brand for book 
paper mills is fetching 4 cents, whereas bond paper grades 
are selling between 4.25 and 4.75 cents a pound. No. 1 un- 
bleached sulphite is firm at 3.25 cents and higher at pulp 
plants, and easy bleaching sulphite is bringing around 3.50 
cents. Bleached soda pulp is selling at 3.75 cents, f.o. b. pro- 
ducing points, and No. 1 kraft pulp at around 3.25 cents. 


Quotations, f. o. b. pulp mills, are as follows: 


Bleached sulphite 

Easy bleaching sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 
News grade sulphite 

Soda pulp, bleached 
Mitscherlich, unbleached 
Kraft, No. 1 

Screenings, refined 


Papermaking chemicals are in routine demand and steady 
in price. The tendency, if anything, is upward, it is reported. 
Bleaching powder continues to sell at 2 to 2.40 cents a pound 
in large drums at works, while caustic soda is quoted at 3.10 
to 3.15 cents per pound, f. o. b. works. Casein is quoted at 
13 cents to slightly higher for the domestic product, and 14 
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21 East 40th St., 


Soda Ash 


“Distinguished for its 
high test and uniform 


quality.” 


Because it operates its own 
limestone quarries, its own 
salt wells, coal mines, steam- 
ship lines; its own cooperage; 
foundries and warehouses; no 
unexpected occurrence can 
affect Michigan’s ability to 
provide alkali of high test and 
uniform quality—quickly. 


This policy of guarding 
against contingencies, of con- 
trolling the sources of ma- 
terials, has made it possible 
for Michigan to meet all 
emergencies—always. 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 


General Sales Department 


Chicago Office 
332 South Michigan Ave. 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


New York, N. Y. 


Caustic Soda 
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SALT CRYSTALS 


HEN Babylon was young salt was old. 


Yet it has remained for International, stimulated 
by this industrial age, to give a new meaning to one of 
thejworld’s most essential materials. 


International Salt has quality of course. Also it is 
serviced by an organization that is able and willing to 
meet every one of your requirements. 


A trial order will tell you more 
about this salt than we can. 


craton INTERNATIONAL «2.0% 


SALT COMPANY, Inc 


Fabiitge ssc 





A pat on the back while living is worth a bucket of tears on the face when dead. 


Doing something for a man right here and now—showing him how you can 
serve him to his advantage, he will appreciate very much more than a choicely 


worded obituary after he has crossed the divide. 





We have that in mind when we call your attention to K. V. P. 
Bond. You will really be doing yourself a favor when on your 
next printing job you specify K. V. P. Bond. 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
ID iain. sno aa b's 4 whe Kae ee ahha e ene 15-40 
REE SEES YOR tS oes Crees Pes are 11-30 
CINE Fock os wn. oc se en cob regws se Scdhbenehen ge 15-40 
CE IND 555 hs csc rnee ose FeelbeSivectidease 10-30 
Ledger— 
A LS an steed ca peeW oa > «ee U Seay aod 17-40 
RE Frat Cate ee eee 13-30 
SE CED... 5s au 6 cs,d'0 04s ett bs thea cng weey 12-30 
RE BSE SS CU Le La oes d d dem oe diag es do Se 16-40 
Bonds— 
Wh. ois opie caaPn cd o Kane ab cbt ehilbtes 16-40 
IE, 55. vandenoug aed adubersateiee ds 9-30 
NE IO 5. ga ss wnas 0 tinge os ARMGMC ES CEES DOR 9-30 
EPPS eer rer ee Pee ee 15-40 
Book— 
CM MM Oe ns wa dusucht wae obs o0e SRE ea 6.50- 8.00 
EN SECRETE EP EE Ces 6.00- 8.00 
BNR. SIE Fails aco n Che anc onc veges cnt eee 6.25- 8.00 
Coated and enameled. ........3.ccccccccccccces 8.00-14.00 
Ee es br pererer ey Pe 9.00-15.00 
Newsprint— 
aan. ys epintrag i get h a et mamas © ois 3.25-.. 
EEE ce ho sce bs Codec ekeaes’ cbarete ses 3.50- ... 
SEN. “so SUaIgDS dwiklahia vad chs sth Cees dp heue cated 3.75- 4.00 
neva cceUe bart ses canst esas banectes 3.00- 3.25 
Cover Stock— 
EN ee ep Oe 10.25 
rh: Ol Gs ooo so. oes Pad ye eee dee es ecee 10.15 
Tissue— 
es: Sk SG SE an bo cae'Sn v itcig Bakke vcan nena & om .80- .90 
eT ins nach 0/86 4:erktvn nininadinanineasion .75- .80 
RE re Peet Fe SP et Sa ae 
EE va ¢ bc TCb 0 0.0 oe Pea alle sink ede c Us a eau .90- 1.00 
Wrapping— 
SO” are Poe ee 6.00- 6.50 
Se Oe Ms 5. 5s vckictpivccdcéescses dieeneaenn 5.50- 6.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
SE TD og Sad ne dct suse she's baw abeeeneree 47.50-50.00 
BNE ines ao ahs $6 adwidee ashe chee heeaeeEMEe 55.00-60.00 
MED a nn on 60% $640 00-4046 000.0 0 ten emeaeeaee 42.50-45.00 
Be GODREE GOI. 6 onc s 5 asic cove veu beyvadapunt 6.0.00-65.00 
BE GUMNO GMD. ons ec esectcicecteeueerees 55.00-60.00 
NE ns Sec tts she c hice eek cpm die cee 72.50-77.50 
Chemicals 


(Continued from page 163) 
cents for the imported article. Brimstone is steady in price 
at $14 to $15 per long ton at the mines. 
Average quotations are as follows: 


MGM, DOR GUNES 5 A ce Sete cc is 3.50- 3.75 
OE RS Se err rege re 3.75-4.00 
I aan wok hb uline’d 5 wees oa oa 8.75- 4.25 
IN ONE Ninn 6 ti 'kh 16 a it 00k toed Hn a 6 OK EDO 2.00- 2.40 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine).................. 14.00-15.00 
Se CUNT ED ns cca 54 44 <0 cot s wid oe Kwingre a 13.00-.14.50 
Caustic soda, spot delivery..................... 8.10- 3.15 
China clay, domestic washed.................... 8.00-10.00 
Sy ONUIs TINIE, Bo kc hip ces wascecesds du caw’ 13.00-20.00 
I Eo ohne ahs no b.g enna sad ookea ek 12.25-... 
SOD Woe knw espe SUdeadad gape bb Mone Seo aa 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags).............. 1.38-.. 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags.................. $.82- .. 
TIBOR) 56.5 oe RTE TE ERR O8 16.00-18.00 











Supers Arrange Tentative Convention Program 


The Convention Committee for the Seventh Annual Na- 
tional Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, which will be held in Detroit June 
8rd, 4th, 5th at the Book Cadillac Hotel, have already ar- 
ranged a tentative program according to Mr. W. F. McGraw, 
chairman of the committee. 

According to Mr. McGraw, the Hon. John W. Smith, mayor 
of Detroit, will welcome personally the visitiing superintend- 
ents at the convention, and it is expected that either Governor 
Groesbeck of Michigan or Senator Cousins will address the 
convention at the annual banquet which is to be held on Thurs- 
day evening June 3rd. 

“A comprehensive program is being arranged for the three- 
day meeting,” Mr. McGraw said, “beginning with the address 
of welcome by E. T. A. Coughlin, president of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association on Thursday 
morning, to be followed by business sessions on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday morning, and special opportunities to 
visit the paper mills and the big industrial plants in Detroit, 
during the convention. At the divisional meetings of the 
Association, including the paper and writing, chemical pulp 
and board sections, practical problems involved in the manu- 
facture of paper and pulp will be discussed by the superin- 
tendents. The paper and writing and the chemical pulp sec- 
tions will meet at the Book-Cadillac Hotel and the board sec- 
tion will be held at Monroe, Mich., where special opportunity 
will be given to the board superintendents to visit the mills 
at Monroe. 

“Beside the addresses during the banquet which will be 
broadcasted over Station WCX, located at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, there will be a special program of entertainment of 
singing and vaudeville. In addition to the banquet on Thurs- 
day night, there will be another banquet on Friday night 
when a special entertainment will be and luncheons 
will be served on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

“A special program is being arranged for the ladies who 
will attend the convention, including shopping trips, luncheons 
at the Detroit Yacht Club, special sight-seeing tours of De- 
troit, a visit to the Ford plant and a theater party. The ladies 
will be present at the banquet on Thursday night and also at 
the joint luncheon and program on Saturday.” 

In addition to William F. McGraw, who is the general chair- 
man of the arrangement committee, the personnel of the com- 
mittees are as follows: Henry Bert, honorary chairman; 
Finance—W. R. Brown, chairman; Arrangements—H. J. Pauli, 
chairman; Theo. Dunn, Emil A. Mitchell, L. N. Austin, L. H. 
Breyfogle, Alfred E. Bryant, W. M. Carroll, Elmer E. East, 
Frank B. Eilers; Registration—Geo. H. Pountain, chairman; 
C. A. Tifft, F. J. Rooney, O. V. Yates, G. S. Martindale, M. J. 
Guild, A. G. Stone, H. W. Stanley, Alfred E. Bryant, Wm. H 
Sievert; (these men are the secretaries of the various divi- 
sions; Transportation—J. P. Cooney, chairman; Vern Hotel- 
ling, C. G. McClellan, Jacob Parent, Fred A. Smith, Martin 
Mulder, Donald McDonald, M. Redmond, C. C. Thorne; Re- 
ception—Wm. H. Sievert, chairman; V. V. Troyer, E. F. 
Yahnke, E. H. Gilman, C. L. Harter, W. H. Wightman, Geo. 
W. Gilkey, E. A. Hibbard, Otto W. Fisher; Visitation—Jacob 
Kuss, chairman; John E. Daley, E. F. Sheahan, S. V. Burrows, 
T. E. Roe, Walter B. Mitchell, Bernard Benson, Wm. Y. Gil- 
key, Max Oberdorfer; Resolution—Peter J. Massey, chairman. 
The chairman of each division is a member of this committee: 
Homer C. Ferguson, James G. Ramsey, Wm. Brydges, Henry 
Bert, R. H. Laftman, Geo. H. Pountain, Carl Magnus, K. E. 
Terry, Joseph H. Slauer, Chas. N. Mooney. 





The Beekman Paper and Card Company, Inc., has removed 
to larger and more centrally located quarters at 137 Varick 
street, corner of Spring street. 
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DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND i 


MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER “HAFSLUND BEAR” 


AGENTS FOR H (, x 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. | Nonwiae Bleached Sulphite 


E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Canada 
eae FORSHAGA 


Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
Heward Smith P | i 
nith Paper Mills, , Montreal, yl | Bleached Sulphite 


EASTERN 
Port Huren Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


J. ANDERSEN Co. | \EZ7 “unt Se 


ve 


Importers of Chemical Pulps KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED | BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


A for Kellner Parti Pulp Co., Ltd. 
tents for ee oe 200 Fifth Ave. “Pr! New York, N.Y. 
































Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 




















“MICHIGAN” Combination Steel and | 
Wood Pipe 





LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER STOCK IN 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS—Specially Adapted to Carry 
Sulphite, Ground Wood and “White Water” 
Eighteen reasons why you should use “Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 


of Wood Shell. 2—Sanitary. 3—20% more capacity than Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplici 
i i i ing. 8&—Not affected by 


THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 


Dept. 17 
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EXPORTS 








Exports of paper and board from the United States during 
the month of January were valued at a totai of $2,135,725, 
an increase of $385,000, or 22 per cent, over exports in the 
same month a year ago, according to the Paper Division of 
the United States Department of Commerce. 

While a majority of the various classes of paper and paper 
products shared in this increase, the rise in value of the 
January exports resulted principally from increased shipments 
of a few classes, more particularly newsprint, writing paper 
and box board. Exports of the first two items in each case 
showed a gain in value of approximately $100,000 in com- 
parison with January, 1925, and of $54,000 and $39,000 re- 
spectively when compared with December, 1925. Nearly as 
great a gain was registered in box board shipments, which 
exceeded those of January, 1925, by $81,000. 

Other outstanding increases occurred in exports of surface 
coated paper, which gained $48,000 in value; in boxes and car- 
tons, which increased $35,000, and in wrapping papers, which 
gained $27,000. 

With the exception of bristol boards, exports of all classes 
of board, including wall board, during January were smaller 
than in the preceding month and in January, 1925. Other 
classes in which the January shipments also failed to attain 
the volume of those of the corresponding month last year were 
book paper, greaseproof and waterproof papers, tissue, toilet, 
cigarette, hanging and sheathing papers, and paper bags and 
envelopes. 





IMPORTS 











Wood Pulp 


Reports generally tell of steadiness in prices of foreign 
wood pulp but describe the market as very quiet. Paper 
and board manufacturers are engaging in little buying of 
pulp at present. Behind their seeming neglect of the market 
are conditions which cause the lapse in trade activity, and 
which, from the point of view of the buyer, are logical 
enough to explain why demand is held so much in abeyance 
at the moment. 

Most consumers in the United States have sizable sup- 
plies of foreign pulp bought on contract for delivery through- 
out this year. Buying toward the end of 1925 was very 
voluminous, most papermakers stepping in and covering 
their bulk requirements a long time ahead or almost for 
the entire year of 1926. Now that good supplies are coming 
forward and that consumers have additional large commit- 
ments due them over the next few months, particularly this 
spring when navigation is resumed out of Sweden over the 
Baltic Sea, there is little disposition shown to buy, especially 
since most paper manufacturers are at a loss at the moment 
to even so much as estimate their probable needs over the 
balance of the current year. Therefore, while occasional 
sales are reported involving some fair-sized quantities of 
the different classes of pulp, demand generally is slow and 
the aggregate amount of business transpiring is limited. 

Statistically, the situation appears very firm. Mills in 
Scandinavia have well nigh their total production for this 
year under contract, principaily to the United States and 
England, and are little worried about effecting further sales. 
Moreover, sales of some kinds of pulp for 1927 shipment 


from Sweden have been large—a great deal more so than is 
customary this early—it being estimated that Swedish mills 
have sold no less than 160,000 tons of unbleached sulphite 
for shipment next year, mainly to this country and to Great 
Britain. Manufacturers in Germany and Finland also are 
well sold up for 1926, in some instances having practically 
no additional supply to dispose of during the remainder of 
this year. Under the circumstances, producers abroad are 
not pressing sales, while consumers in the United States 
are not keen about buying; the market in the meantime is 
more or less standing still, maintaining its’ equilibrium and 
exhibiting fair firmness of tone but developing little activity. 

Imports of wood pulp into the U. S. during January con- 
tinued on a large scale, totaling 112,356 long tons of chemical 
pulp, valued at $7,074,679, and 22,668 tons of ground wood 
of a value of $648,654, according to Government figures. 
These receipts compared with 98,127 tons of chemical pulp 
imported in December last and 127,274 tons in January, 1925, 
and with 19,781 tons of ground wood imported in January 
a year ago. Last year the largest monthly imports of chem- 
ical pulp were in January, and imports in January, 1926, 
while slightly less than in the preceding January, were larger 
than in any month in the interim. 

Current quotations on bleached sulphite range from about 
4 cents per pound up to 4.50 cents ex dock New York for 
prime quality, depending on grade. It is said some German 
bleached sulphite of prime quality is offered at 3.95 cents, 
but this appears to be the bottom price in the market, and 
most quotations on Scandinavian sulphite are around 4.10 
to 4.15 cents on the dock at American Atlantic ports. Strong 
unbleached sulphite is quoted at around 3.10 to 3.15 cents 
ex dock New York, though some of the desirable mill brands 


-are priced at 3.20: and 3.25 cents. Prime standard Swedish 


kraft is firm at about 3.20 cents on the dock for forward 
shipments from abroad, and spot lots have sold at 3:30 cents. 
Ordinary Mitscherlich sulphite is quoted at 3 to 3.15 cents ex 
dock New York, and genuine Mitscherlich at around 3.40 
cents. Foreign ground wood is quoted at $40 a ton or higher 
ex dock New York for dry pulp, and between $36 and $40 
for wet pulp. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York and receipts 
at the port of New York during March follow: 


Watered BRI NOs OB iccs cc ccaseneceventaces 4.00- 4.50 
Unbleached sulphite, strong, No. 1.........--... 3.10- 3.30 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2................005. 2.90- 3.15 
Easy bleaching sulphite................:-....0.. 3.25- 3.50 
Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine............... 3.50- 3.75 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary............... 3.00- 3.15 
Kraft, standard Swedish.................ee0005 3.15- 3.30 


Ground wood, per ton (dry).............e+ee00- 40.00-45.00 


Tidewater Paper Mills Co., 10,206 bls. ground wood from 
Liverpool, N. S.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 1,600 bls. from 
Hamburg, 2,760 Rotterdam and 300 Gothenburg; E. M. Ser- 
geant Co., 475 bls. from Oslo and 2,143 Gothenburg; Buck, 
Kiaer & Co., 5,800 bls. from Oslo; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 250 
bls. from Oslo; Central Union Trust Co., 1,800 bls. from 
Oslo; Castle & Overton, 1,982 bls. from Rotterdam, 203 
Gothenburg and 2,018 Hamburg; M. Gottesman & Co., 2,600 
bls. from Rotterdam; Lagerloef Trading Co., 536 bls. from 
Helsingfors; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 1,778. bls. from 
Gothenburg and 4,000 Stockholm; Johaneson, Wales & 
Sparre, 878 bls. from. Gothenburg and 7,020 Hernosand; J. 
Anderson & Co., 2,500 bls. from Gothenburg, 270 Hamburg 
and 3,537 Sarpsborg; Federal Paper Board Co., 250. bls. from 
Oslo; Chemical National Bank, 900 bls. from Oslo; Nilsen 
Lyon & Co., 800 bls. from Oslo and 300 
Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 1,700 bls. from Hamburg and 339 
Copenhagen; Chase National ); 
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TO BEATER. 


STOPPING POLLUTION AND MAKING A PROFIT 


All stock returned to your machine with the water which conveyed it. All pulp returned to your chest, 
beater or pulp mill. Color, alum, size, clay used back in the furnish. Pulp used back on today’s run 
and not mixed with cheap pulp. Saves water. 

We Sell Water Filters, Valves, Pumps, Stone Plates, Thickeners 


See Page 349 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


GREEN BAY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, Green Bay, Wis. 











FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In Brass, Bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to, 
and including 250 inches. 


¢_ Also 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 


THE 
W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, 1,250 bls. from 
Bremen; Birn & Wachenheim, 100 bls. from Rotterdam; 
Order, 1,855 bls. from Hamburg, 2,788 Raumo and 2,491 TL. 
Bremen. 


Paper Stock 


The feature in imports of papermaking materials other NOMY can mis 
than wood pulp into the United States during March was CONO never be 
the large increase in arrivals of rags. Probably a larger taken for cheapness. In the mat- 


supply of rags was received from foreign sources last month $ af : s 
than in several previous months, judging from the arrivals ter of sizing material, starch is cheaper 
at the port of New York. Imports of old rope were fair, than an all-glue size, yet the results 


while receipts of old bagging was bigger than normal. are identical—in fact, the paper made 


Imports of all kinds of papermaking material through the 3 a ‘ 
port of New York in March, with names of consignees, com- with starch sizing is stronger. 


piled from manifests of steamers reaching that port during 


the month, were as aoe FOX HEAD NIAGARA 
7 SPECIAL PAPER 


Brown Bros. & Co., 1,599 coils and 623 bls:; National City 
Bank, 301 bls.; Ellerman’s Wilson Line, 490 coils; New York 
Trust Co., 204 coils; William Steck & Co., 57 bls.; Irving Our can 
Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 145 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 105 bls.; experts show yom how 
Central National. Savings Bank & Trust Co., 35 coils and these starches can be used advan- 
104 bls.; Order, 1,115 coils. tageously in your mill. They will 
Old Bagging gladly call on request. 


State Bank, 2,000 bls.; George. M. Graves Co., 718 bis.; 
National City Bank, 63 bls.; British Bank of South America, 
10 bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 185 bis.; Second National Bank 
of Boston, 401 bls.; Marx Maier Paper Mill Supply Co., 516 Corn Products Refining Company 
bls.; Royal Manufacturing Co., 47 bls.; Whaling Waste 17 Battery Place New York 
Products Co., 96 bls.; Stone Bros. Co., 102 bls.; Darmstadt, 
Scott & Courtney, 156 bls.; Chase National Bank, 843 bls.; 
American National Bank, 35 bls.; Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond, 89 bls.; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
95 bls.; Fidelity International Trust Co., 30 bls.; Kidder 
Peabody Acceptance Corp., 125 bls.; R. F. Downing & Co., 
65 bls.; Salomon Bros. & Co., 179 bls.; George W. Millar & ‘ 
Co., 79 bis; E. J. Keller Co., 730 bls.; Castle & Overton, 216 WiviviV i Vivivivivtviwi ww iw. zs Wan. 
bls.; New York Trust Co., 90 bls.; L. H. Abenheimer, 185 2 axle exh qx) (EE) fax T sac Tee vs i 
bls.; H. J. Reed, 60 bls.; North German Lloyd, 9 bls.; Old A Padtadatacatacacacar 
Colony Trust Co., 54 bls.; Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., WELW ‘ 
123 bls.; J. M. Johnson, 102 bls.; Acme Burlap Bag Co., 10 , offs. ROSIN 


bls.; J. J. Patricof, 107 bls.; S. Silberman Co., 88 bls.; Victor 
With High Sizing Value 


Galaup, Inc., 83 bls.; Order, 661 bls. 
Rags HE name ‘‘ Hercules’’ has 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 453 bls.; Isaac Minsky, 6 bls.; ; rabl 
George W. Millar & Co., 318 bls.; L. H. Abenheimer, 105 bls.; —— Wand - ga 
Paul Berlowitz, 969 bls.; American Wool Stock Co., 322 bls.; ciated wit 00 osin O 
Castle & Overton, 641 bls.; George M. Graves Co., 237 bls.; high sizing value, uniform 
Stone Bros. Co., 576 bls.; Robert Blank, 392 bls.; Victor Ga- cleanliness, and a service 
that does not cease when the 
order is booked. 


laup, Inc., 168 bls.; William Steck & Co., 52 bls.; Atterbury 
Bros., 251 bis.; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 243 bls.; J. J. Patricof, 
COMPANY 
HERCULES POWDER, , 
941 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


223 bls.; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 201 bls.; Albion Trading Co., 
55 bis.; Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., 103 bls.; Draper & Co., 18 
bls.; Katzenstein & Keene, 70 bls.; I. Hinerfeld, 30 bls.; H. 
Muehlstein & Co., 60 bls.; Salomon Bros. & Co., 1,120 bls.; 
0 Pa. Huntington, W.Va. Pi 

*Meara Co., 178 bls.; S. Silberman Co., 180 bls.; J. M. Jaffe, Allentown, on,W.Va. Pittsburg, Kan. 
144 bls.; C Webb, 30 bls.; Robert Bishop Mfg. Co., 180 bls.; | ~ => Fonlin. So. ——— 
E. J. Keller Co., 2,787 bls.; Philadelphia National Bank, 710 = 
bls.; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 2,353 bls.; National New York City 
Bank & Trust Co., 189 bls.; Bank of New York & Trust Co., Soe: + L PRER BREN ER RTE PR SR OE RR SRD 
88 bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 930 bls.; American Exchange Te 7] ansc|WeH| ve50 19 {Fp iF) “Af Bei TWead] stacy 
National Bank, 70 bls.; Banquet l’Athens, 104 bls.; State ath sa, 
Bank, 327 bls.; Cléveland National Bank & Trust Co., 63 bls.; . 
Bank, 308 bls.; American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, 
51 bls.; Grace National Bank, 18 bls.; Bowery & East River 
National Bank, 404 bls.; Banca Commerciale Italiana, 42 
bls.; Guaranty Trust Co., 68 bls.; Baring Bros. & Co., 234 
518 bis.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 2,028 bis.; C. R. Spence & Co., 
342 blis.; Brown Bros. & Co., 966 bls.; Strupp & Co., 157 bls.; ~= 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 77 bis.; Kidder Peabody Acceptance See page 481 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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Marx Maier Paper Mills Supply Co., 212 bls.; Maurice 
Bank of Commerce, 1,273 bls.; Central National Savings orristown, Pa. 
Anglo-South American Trust Co., 140 bls.; National City 
bis.; R. F. Downing & Co., 122 bls.; Amsinck, Sonne & Co., 
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| Morey Paper Mill Supply Company 


_ 99 Chauncy Street AN BOSTON, MASS. 
C= 


DRYER FELTS 
BRANDON 3-PLY “TRI-UMPH” AND STANDARD WARP 
Deckle Tape and Cutter Webbing—Cotton and Rubber Belting—Enamelled, or Rubber, Four- 
drinier Aprons—Rubber Splicing Tissue—Neutral Soap Powder—Dryer Felt Sewing Twine 


—Superheat Asbestos Packing—Rubber Sheet Packing—Steam and Water Hose 
“Lambeth” Cotton Transmission Rope 























Technical Association Papers, Series VIII (1925) 


In paper, 248 pages. $3 per copy 
CHEMICAL PULP 





Alexander Electric 
Burning of Wood Refuse 
Meter and Its Use in Water Removal 


Prime for Paper Mills 
gntilation of Paper Machine Rooms 


Write to THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 356 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 

















Hungerford Filters 


for 


Clear Water : baked Phew 


=| | (Zated 
Hungerford Softening Filters | Korg a 


for 
Soft Water 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Clayton, N. J. 
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Corp., 239 blis.; Fidelity International Trust Co., 66 bls.; 
W. Schall & Co., 27 bls.; Royal Mfg. Co., 18 bls.; The Barrett 
Co, 483 bls.; U. S. Forwarding Co., 15 bls.; Nabi A. Abdel, 
$40 bls.; International Mercantile Marine Co., 44 bls.; Frazer 
& Co., 7 bls.; E. Chalmers & Co., 563 bls.; J. M. Lalor & Co., 
19 bls.; Pennrich & Co., 52 bis.; E. Mayer, 78 bls.; Mente & 
Co., 46 bls.; J. A. Manning Paper Co., 44 bls.; Paterson 
National Bank, 50 bls.; United States Lines, 72 bls.; Order, 
3,112 bls. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


J. J. Patricof, 95 bls.; E. Butterworth & Co., 388 bls.; Irv- 
ing Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 35 bls.; Andrews & Cook, 95 
bls.; R. F. Downing & Co., 47 blis.; E. J. Keller Co., 571 bls.; 
Grace National Bank, 71 bls.; Baring Bros. & Co., 114 bls.; 
Salomon Bros. & Co., 256 bls.; Central National Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., 102 bls.; J. Munroe & Co., 146 bls.; 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 858 bls.; Milton Snedeker 
Corp., 205 bls.; William Steck & Co., 178 bls.; Gatti Paper 
Stock Corp., 12 bls.; Whaling Waste Products Co., 155 bls.; 
R. M. Gray, 85 bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 351 bls.; Bank of 
New York & Trust Co., 54 bls.; I. Abela & Co., 46 bls.; Brown 
Bros. & Co., 106 bls.; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 245 bls.; 
Hughes-Fawcett Co., 36 bls.; Order, 245 bls. 


Paper 

Judging from receipts through the port of New York, im- 
ports of paper into the United States in March were com- 
paratively light. There were limited amounts of wrapping 
and printing paper received, arrivals of such grades falling 
off to a marked degree. Imports of other classes, notably 
cigarette, hanging, filter and photo paper, were up to nor- 
mal, however. There were some fair-sized shipments of 
board also received. 

Paper imports of all kinds through the port of New York 
during March follow, these data being taken from manifests 
of vessels arriving at that port during the month: 

Printing 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co,, 60 cs. from Liverpool; Titan Ship- 
ping Co., 48 cs. from Southampton and 35 cs. Havre; H. M. 
Koeningswerther, Inc., 84 bls. from Oslo; Robert Wilson 
Paper Corp., 86 cs. from Leith; Parsons & Whittemore, 178 
bls. from Helsingfors; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 604 rolls from 
Raumo; Miller & Wright Paper Co., 7 cs. from Rotterdam; 
C. Steiner, 34 cs. from Rotterdam; International Forward- 
ing Co., 18 cs. from Antwerp and 5 cs. Rotterdam; P. C. 
Zuhike, 180 cs. from Antwerp; American Hawaiian Line, 
11 es. from Antwerp; J. Henschel & Co., 6 cs. from Hamburg; 
E. Dietzgen & Co., 119 cs. from Hamburg and 25 cs. Rotter- 
dam; Chemical National Bank, 117 reels and 18 cs. from 
Hamburg; Guaranty Trust Co., 151 bls. from Hamburg; 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 108 rolls from Hamburg; Martin & 
Bechtold, 37 cs. from Bremen and 25 cs. Canton; Oxford 
University Press, 4 cs. from Liverpool; R. Reiner, 9 cs. from 
Bremen; Order, 223 bls. and 79 rolls from Bremen. 


Wrapping 


F. C. Strype, 41 cs. from Rotterdam and 27 cs. and 3 rolls 
Antwerp; C. K. MacAlpine & Co., 19 bls. and 92 rolls from 
Gothenburg; Borregaard Co., 302 rolls and 149 bls. from 
Gothenburg; Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 64 bls. from 
Antwerp; A. Price & Son, 79 cs. from Rotterdam; Maurice 
O’Meara Co., 5 bls. from Rotterdam; Okonite Callendar Co., 
442 rolls from London; Steffens, Jones &.Co., 4 cs. from Rot- 
terdam; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 43 rolls from Rotterdam; 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 1,050 bls. from Hamburg; F. L. 
Kraemer & Co., 1Q bis. from Hamburg; Baer Bros., 15 cs. 
from Hamburg; Bernard, Judae & Co., 12 cs. from Antwerp; 
Armour & Co., 49 bls. from Bordeaux; Order, 9 rolls from 
Southampton. 


Cigarette 


Standard Products Corp., 580 cs. from Havre; American 
Tobacco Co., 1,100 cs. from Bordeaux; R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., 560 cs. from St. Nazaire; Surbrug Co., 26 cs. from 
Havre; DeManduit Paper Corp., 325 cs. from St. Nazaire; 
P. J. Schweitzer, 29 cs. from Marseilles and 101 cs. Genoa. 


Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 


wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to100 pounds basis. The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


‘The Wr that 
Delivers the yo ithens axe 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 


L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphie, Pa. 





BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS? 


Is Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 


If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE are not 
‘ou should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite are much 


getting the results that 
superior to any pot and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 


Jones Brothers Company 


BARRE, VT. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Writing 
Guibont Freres & Co., 40 cs. from Southampton and 18 
es. Havre; Coenca-Morrison Co., 4 cs. from Southampton; 
E. Dietzgen & Co., 16 cs. from Marseilles; New York Blue 
Print Co., 25 es. from Marseilles; Frederick Loeser & Co., 
9 cs. from Havre; Order, 154 cs. from Trieste. 


Drawing 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., 5’cs. from London; Keuffel & Esser 
Co., 10 cs. from London and 94 cs. Hamburg; Favor, Ruhl & 
Co., 14 es. from Havre & 3 cs. Genoa; Phoenix Shipping Co., 
19 cs. from Rotterdam; Devoe & Raynolds Co., 3 cs. from 
London; International Forwarding Co., 3 cs. from London; 
E. Dietzgen & Co., 10 es. from Hamburg. 


Filter 


J. Manheimer, 10 bls. from Liverpool and 80 bls. South- 
ampton; H. Reeve, Angel & Co., 33 cs. from London and 40 es. 
Southampton; A. Giese & Sons, 19 bls. from Bordeaux and 6 
bls. Hamburg; G. Leuders & Co., 4 bls. from Bordeaux. 


Tissue 


F. C. Strype, 15 cs. from Liverpool; J. C. Robold & Co., 9 
es. from Liverpool; Standard Products Corp., 10 cs. from 
Havre; Globe Shipping Co., 4 cs. from Rotterdam. 


Photo 


P. C. Zuhlke, 326 cs. from Antwerp; Gevaert Co. of Amer- 
ica, 162 es. from Antwerp; P. Puttmann, 222 cs. from Ant- 
werp; Globe Shipping Co., 157 cs. from Bremen; J. J. Gavin 
& Co., 3 es. from Liverpool; Order, 65 cs. from Antwerp. 


Hanging 

F. J. Emmerich & Co., 52 bls. from Hamburg, 13 
bls. Liverpool, 9 cs. London and 7 bls. Southampton; A. C. 
Dodman, Jr., & Co., 100 bls. from Liverpool, 47 cs. Antwerp 
and 13 cs. Southampton; W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 42 bls. from 
Liverpool; Panama-Pacific Line, 15 bls. from London; Amer- 
ican Merchant Lines, 4 cs. from London; F. A. Binder, 42 
bls. from Bremen; A. B. Scott, 6 cs. from Havre; Eleto Co., 
8 cs. from Havre; Globe Shipping Co., 9 bls. from Hamburg; 
Houbigant, Inc., 4 cs. from Southampton; G. J. Hunken & 
Co., 15 bls. from Hamburg; H. P. Luth, 70 pkgs. from Liver- 
pool; F. & R. Trading Co., 350 bls. from Rotterdam. 


Board 


Metropolitan Import & Mfg. Co., 29 cs. from Hamburg; 
Wedemann, Godknecht & Lally, Inc., 12 cs. from Hamburg; 
Wolff & Co., 5 cs. from Hamburg; Hensel, Bruckman & 
Lorbacher, 3 cs. from Rotterdam; Adrian Vuyck, 2,036 rolls 
from Rotterdam; First National Bank of Brooklyn, 462 
rolls from Rotterdam; Thompson & Norris Co., 176 reels 
from Rotterdam; State Bank, 154 rolls from Rotterdam; 
Fibre Case & Novelty Co., 7 bls. from Gothenburg; Lowy & 
Lowy, Inc., 6 bls. from Gothenburg; Houbigant, Inc., 4 es. 
from Southampton; Coty, Inc., 50 cs. from Havre; Davies, 
Turner & Co., 14 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 61 cs. from 
Hamburg. 


Miscellaneous 


F. C. Strype, 99 cs. from Hamburg; H. D. Catty Co., 5 cs. 
from Hamburg and 3 cs. Bremen; National City Bank, 24 
es. from Trieste; C. A. Johnson & Co., 31 bls. from Liver- 
pool; Whiting-Patterson Co., 32 cs. from Southampton; G. 
W. Sheldon & Co., 4 cs. from Southampton; Judson Freight 
Forwarding Co., 10 cs. from Southampton and 31 pkgs. 
Havre; Dupont Cellophane Co., 9 cs. from Southampton; 
Heemsoth, Basse & Co., 48 pkgs. from Rotterdam; P. H. 
Petry & Co., 38 cs. from Rotterdam and 15 cs. Hamburg; E. 
Daiber, 5 cs. from Antwerp; Perry, Ryer & Co., 19 cs. from 
Bremen and 168 cs. Glasgow; Phoenix Shipping Co., 4 cs. 
from Bremen and 68 cs. Hamburg; F. J. Shore & Co., 34 
cs. from Bremen; Whitfield Paper Works, 5 cs. from Kobe; 
Coenca-Morrison Co., 26 cs. from Havre; C. B. Richard & 
Co., 7 es. from Bremen; General Electric Co., 19 es. from 
Genoa; Japan Paper Co., 75 cs. from Genoa and 10 cs. Havre; 
R. F. Downing & Co., 13 bls. from Santiago; F. Weber & Co., 
7 es. from Trieste; International Forwarding Co., 23 cs. from 
Rotterdam; S. Gilbert, 3 cs. from Rotterdam; Consumers 
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MITTS & MERRILL 


Conveyor or 
Gravity 
Feed 
Shredder 





HE operation of a beater, with 

its wear and tear and tremendous 

power consumption, has one pri- 
mary purpose, namely, hydration. 
Anything that will economically 
bring about hydration more quickly 
relieves the beater just that much, cuts 
down on operating costs and speeds 
the process of paper making. 


The Mitts & Merrill Shredder per- 
forms on magazines, books, old paper 
and boxboard, frozen or dried pulp 
laps, roll and sheet stock, in such a 
way as to greatly reduce their resist- 
ance to hydration when they reach the 
beater. It gives the beater an econom- 
ical lift. 


Our Shredders are built in sizes 
with spouts ranging from 18” to 45” 
wide. We will be glad to quote you 
on any size adapted to your require- 
ments. 


We also build a 100% efficient 
“Hog” to reduce pulp mill bark 


and wood refuse. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1013 Tilden Street, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Are Springy but Not Plastic 
They Are Built Like a Tire 


Made by 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 


| 
|) The Rubber Roll Makers NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
| 














= 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous | 





production. 








They Satisfy 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MAKING JACHINERY PAPER CUTTING 


PAPER BAG MAKING 





ESTABLISHED 1828 
AT 


SOUTH WINDHAM 
CONNECTICUT 

















TWO DRUM REEL—Heavy Pattern 
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Paper Co., 11 cs. from Guayaquil; Bernard, Judae & Co., 6 
es. from Gothenburg; Faunn & Co., 18 cs. from Rotterdam; 
F. L. Kraemer & Co., 2 es. from London; H. DeMangin & Co., 
17 pkgs. from Havre; F. Blank, 4 cs. from Havre; G. 
Henschel & Co., 15 cs. from Hamburg; Arnhold & Co., 65 cs. 
from Canton; Borden & Riley Paper Co., 7 cs. from Antwerp. 

















Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Dom- 
estic Commerce of the United States Department of Com- 
merce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, D. 
C., or its branch offices. It is requested that the number of the 
inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 19455—Newsprint paper, 1,500 to 2,000 tons annually. 
Athens, Greece. Purchase desired. 

No. 19415—Paper napkins, novelties, memorandum pads, 
etc. Nassau, Bahamas. Purchase desired. 

No. 19412—Pasteboard. Havana, Cuba. Agency desired. 

No. 19524—Machinery for making milk bottles from wood 
pulp. Leipzig, Germany. Purchase desired. P A P E R C U TT E R ~ 

No. 19484—Sulphur. Paris, France. Purchase desired. ‘ 

No. 19605—Cigarette paper in sheets, newsprint paper and 
stationery. Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Agency desired. 

No. 19600—Machinery for paper and pulp mills. Elberfeld, 






















Single—Duplex—Diagonal 












Germany. Purchase and agency desired. cw 
No. 19594—Paper. Sydney, Australia. Agency desired. 
No. 19606—Writing, waxed, toilet, tissue and the better CUTTER KNIVES 
grades of wrapping paper. Pernambuco, Brazil. Agency 
p oeary PATENT TOP SLITTERS 
No. 19618—Stationery. Porto Alegre, Brazil. Agency 
desired. ow 





No. 19653—Stationery. La. Paz, Bolivia. Purchase and : 
agency desired. HAMBLET MACHINE Co. 
No. 19632—Soda ash and caustic soda. Santiago, Cuba. 
Agency desired. LAWRENCE, MASS. 























Chemical Equipment Exposition, May 10-15 


An attendance of 3,000 industrial men, chemists, engineers, 
etc., is expected at the Cleveland Exposition of the Associa- 
tion of Chemical Equipment Manufacturers to be held there 
May 10 to 15, inclusive. 

Beginning with a practical consideration of chemical proc- 
esses, led by recognized authorities, the program will cover, 
similarly, electrochemical processes, materials of construction, 
with particular reference to ferrous and nonferrous alloys and 
rubber, ceramics, mechanical design in relation to crushing and 
grinding, mixing, precipitation, etc. 

The large attendance is easily accounted for, for there are 
some ten different branches of engineering and chemistry 
through sections or membership groups of national technical 
societies co-operating to insure this exposition of chemical 
equipment machinery and materials a success. These sections 
or groups represent the American Chemical Society, American 
Association of Engineers, American Electrochemical Society, 
Society of Industrial Engineering, American Society for Steel 
Treating, American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Welding Society, American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers. 

The society sections and groups are inviting sister séctions 
from throughout a radius of 500 miles to participate in the 
week’s series of sessions. 


































Napkin Folder with Printing Attachment 
Adjustable for various size Napkins 


Production 500 Napkins per Minute 
Machine Ball Bearing Throughout 


We also manufacture: ooge Machines, as gt vo 



















New Portable Saw 


Eo Wallace & Co., Chicago, Ill., have just announced the 
allace Portable Universal Saw, as the latest addition to their 
line of portable woodworking machines. ets won ney Seccial MA ee ~— 
This is a portable floor type of universal circular saw that 

combines all the advantages of the portable bench machine Hudson-Sharp sities Co. 
and the self-contained floor type. The motor and all working GREEN BAY, WIS. 
parts are built into the upper portion with the table and 

fences. It is possible to cut at any angle up to 45 degrees, Gibbs-Brower 
while either ripping or cross-cutting by tilting the saw blades. 
A catalog will be sent to all inquirers. 
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Biggs Improved Rotary Bleaching Engine 


(Patents Pending) 





HE low cost in upkeep, low power consump- FS: es 

tion, and the fact that the Biggs Improved is oo 
Bleaching Engine will handle paper making pulp pa 
at consistencies up to 35% and will bleach better o 
than a 4-ton batch in one hour at a consistency of 
15 to 20% should lead paper makers to look care- 
fully into the possibilities of this equipment for 
their own plants. 

Ask Biggs for full details as to saving in time, 
improvement in processes and results obtained 
by cold bleaching under pressure in the new 
Biggs Improved Rotary Bleaching Engine. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO See page 324 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog 














he | 2 GLOBE and CYLINDER 


i 749) ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
ate for Years of Dependable Cooking and Bleaching 














Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 


Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels and Governors, Super-Calenders, Platers, Cotton and Paper Rolls. 























